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LORD  CAMELFORD. 


cannot  survey  the  circumstances  of  the 
life  of  this  eccentric  and  unfortunate  nobleman 
without  regretting  that  the  virtues  and  good  qua- 
lities which  he  occasionally  manifested,  were 
obscured  by  passions  often  dangerous  to  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  society.  At  th©  same  time 
these  mischiefs  were  not  the  result  of  a  bad  heart ; 
for  when  reason  and  reflection  recovered  the  do- 
minion which  the  love  of  every  species  of  extra- 
vagance had  usurped  in  his  mind,  he  thought  no 
sacrifice  too  great,  to  repair  the  injuries  which 
the  gratification  of  his  humour  had  occasioned. 
He  exhibited  a  truly  singular  compound  of  human, 
virtues  and  frailties  ;  being  distinguished  for  ec- 
centric boldness  and  intrepidity  of  spirit;  for 
many  acts  of  noble,  but  oddly  irregular,  bene- 
ficence ;  for  a  love  of  frolic  ;  and  a  passion  for 
national  and  scientific  pursuits  ;  at  one  time,  for 
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uncommon  dignity,  good  sense,  and  enlarge- 
ment of  sentiments  ;  at  another,  for  unreasonable 
positiveness  ;  for  liberality  of  expence  without 
foolish  vanity  or  mad  profusion  ;  so  that  those 
\yho  studied  his  character  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion, knew  not  whether  they  ought  to  admire  his- 
virtues  and  rectitude  of  understanding,  or  to -la- 
ment his  dangerous  eccentricities. 

Thomas  Pitt,  I^ord  Camel  ford*  was  the  great 
grandson  of  the  famous  Governor  Pitt*  who  ac- 
quired the  greater  part  of  an  ample  fortune  in 
India,  "by  the  advantageous  purchase  of  a  dia- 
mond, which  was  sold  iu  Europe  with  great  profit 
to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France.  He 
was  allied  to  some  of  the  first  families  in  the 
kingdom;  his  father,  who  was  elevated  to  the 
peerage,  in  1784,  being  the  nephew  of  the  late 
£orl  of  Chatham,  and  his  sister  having  married 
Lord  GrenvilLe. 

Lord  Cam  el  ford  was  bora  February  Qfi(k% 
1775.  In  his  spirit  and  temper,  wl^n  a  boy* 
there  appeared  something  which,  though  vigo- 
rous and  -manly,  was,  however,  peculiar  and  uu- 
maaageahle.  He  received  at  Berne,  iu  Switzer- 
land, the  firsi  rudiments  of  his  education,  which 
he  afterwards  completed  at  the  Charter-House. 
In  compliance  with  a  predilection  of  his  own,  he 
was  suffered  at  an  early  age,  to  enter  the  royal 
navy,  as  a  midshipman.  In  this  capacity  he 
sailed  in  the  year  1789,  in  the  Guardian  frigate, 
commanded  by  the  late  gallant  Captain  Riou, 
and  laden  with  stores  for  the  new  colony  of  con- 
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yicts  settled  at  Botany  Bay.  The  calamity  which 
befel  that  ship  was  well  calculated  to  inure  the 
youthful  seaman  to  the  perils  of  the  element 
which  he  had  chosen  for  the  theatre  of  his  pro- 
fessional life.  At  that  early  period  he  manifested 
the  same  contempt  of  danger  which  so  particu- 
larly distinguished  the  whole  of  his  career.  It 
is  well  known  that  when  all  endeavours  to  save 
the  vessel  appeared  to  be  fruitless,  her  com- 
mander gave  permission  to  such  of  the  crew  as 
chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  to  consult  theii' 
safety  and  betake  themselves  to  the  boats.  On 
this  occasion  Lord  Camel  ford  was  one  of  those 
who  to  the  number  of  ninety  resolutely  resolved 
to  remain  in  the  ship,  and  to  share  her  fate  with 
their  gallant  commander.  After  a  passage  little 
Jess  than  miraculous  in  the  wreck  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  his  lordship,'  in  September,  179(>> 
arrived  at  Harwich  in  the  Prince  of  Orange 
packet. 

So  far  from  being  daunted  by  the  hardships 
and  dangers  he  had  encountered  in  the  Guardian, 
Lord  Carnelford,  soon  after  his  return,  solicited 
an  appointment  in  the  voyage  of  discovery  which 
was  then  fitting  out  under  the  command  of  the  late 
Captain  Vancouver.  He  accompanied  that  of- 
iicer  in  the  ship  Discovery*  during  part  of  his 
circumnavigation;  but  in  consequence  of  his  re- 
fractoriness and  disobedience  of  orders,  the 
result  rather  of  a -cerium  peculiarity  of  temper, 
than  of  either  badness  of  heart  or  want  of  under* 
.ng,  he  put  Captain  Vancouver  under  the 
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necessity   of  treating  him  with  a  seventy  of  dis* 
cipline,  which  he  would  not  endure. 

He  accordingly  quitted  the  Discovery  in  the 
Indian  Seas,  and  entered  on  hoard  the  Resist- 
ance, commanded  by  Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  by 
whom  he  was  appointed  lieutenant.  During  hi& 
absence  his  father  died,  and  he  consequently 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  family  estates.  On 
his  return  home,  in  October,  1796,  he  sent  a 
challenge  to  Captain  Vancouver,  for  the  ill  treat- 
ment he  alledged  he  had  received  while  under 
bis  command.  The  Captain  replied,  that  hi& 
Lordship's  misbehaviour  had  obliged  him  to  re- 
sort to  the  measures  of  which  he  complained, 
and  that  they  were  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  discipline.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Captain  offered  to  submit 
the  affair  to  the  judgment  of  any  flag-officer 
in  his  Majesty's  navy,  and  if  the  latter  conceived 
that,  by  the  laws  of  honour,  he  was  liable  to  be 
called  upon,  he  would  willingly  give  his  lord- 
ship any  satisfaction  he  required.  This  method 
of  settling  the  dispute  was  by  no  means  conge- 
nial to  the  fiery  disposition  of  Lord  Camelford, 
who  now  threatened  the  Captain  with  personal 
chastisement.  It  was  not  long  before  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  for  the  execution  of  his- 
menace;  for  meeting  with  Vancouver  in  Bond- 
street,  he  was  only  prevented  from  striking  him 
by  the  interference  of  his  brother.  The  chagrin 
of  this  unmerited  disgrace  is  said  to  have  preyed, 
with  such  violence  on  the  spirits  of  that  inerito* 
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rious  officer,  as  to  accelerate  his  death,  which 
happened  not  long  afterwards. 

Having  attained  the  rank  of  master  and  com- 
mander, his  lordship  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Favorite  sloop.     That  vessel  and. 
the  Perdrix  were  lying  in  English  Harbour,  An- 
tigua, on  the  thirteenth,  of  January,  179&.     At, 
this  time  Captain  Fahie  of  the  Perdrix,  was  ah-i 
sent  at  St.  Kitts,  and  had  left  his  first  lieutenant 
Mr.  Peterson,  in  charge  ot  his  ship.  Lord  Camel-* 
ford,  who  was    consequently  the  commanding 
officer  at   English   Harbour,    issued    an    order, 
which  Mr.  Peterson  refused  to  obey,  conceiving 
that  his  lordship  had  no  right  of  command  over 
the  vessel  of  a  senior  officer.     The  two  ships^ 
were   hauled  alongside  each   other  in  the  dock- 
yard tabe  repaired,  and  the  companies  of  each 
vessel  collected  round  their  respective  officers  at 
the   commencement,  of  the    altercation.     High 
words   ensued  ;    the   lieutenant   still  refused   to 
©bey,  and   soon   afterwards  twelve  of  the  crew 
of  the  Perdrix  arrived  at  the  spot  armed.     These 
anen  Mr.  Peterson  drew  up  in  a  line,  and  placed 
himself  at    their   head   with    his  sword  drawn. 
Lord  Camelford  immediately  called  out  his  armed 
marines,  and   ranged    them  in   a  line  opposite 
Lieutenant  Peterson's  men,  at  the  distance  of 
•  about  four  yards.  Has  lordship  retired,  but  soon 
returned   with  a  pistol,  borrowed  from  an  officer 
in   the  dock-yard,,   and  advancing   towards  the 
lieutenant,  asked  him  whether  he  still  persisted 
in  act  obeying  his  orders*.    "  Yes,  I  do  persist/' 
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was  his  reply;  on  which  Lord  Cain  el  ford  imme- 
diately put  the  pistol  to  his  breast,  and  shot  him 
through  the  body.  The  unfortunate  Peterson 
fell  backward,  and  neither  uttered  a  word  nor 
moved  afterwards.  After  this  decisive  measure, 
the  crews  retired  quietly  to  their  respective  ships, 
and  Lord  Camelford  surrendered  himself  to  Cap- 
tain Matson,  of  the  Beaver  sloop. 

This  fatal  event  excited  the  most  lively  sensa- 
tion at  Antigua,  especially  as  Lieutenant  Peter- 
son was  a  native  of  a  neighbouring  island,  of  a 
respectable  family,  and  much  esteemed.  The 
populace  of  St.  John's  were  restrained  from 
personal  violence  against  his  lordship,  only  bj 
the  most  solemn  assurances,  that  a  judicial  in- 
vestigation should  be  instituted.  The  verdict  of. 
the  coroner's  jury  summoned  to  enquire  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  death  of  the  lieutenant,  was 
that  he  "  lost  his  life  in  a  mutiny." 

In  the  Beaver  sloop,  Lord  Camelford  was  con- 
veyed to  Fort  Royal  Bay,  Martinique,  where  a 
court  martial  assembled  on  board  the  Invincible1. 
The  court  continued  to  sit  from  the  20th  to  the 
25th  of  January,  when  they  came  to  the  follow- 
ing determination  :  "  At  a  Court  Martial  held 
on  board  his  Majesty's  ship  the  Invincible,  in 
Fort  Royal  Bay,  Martinique,  January  ^Oth, 
J79S,  and  held  by  adjournment  every  day  after, 
Sunday  excepted,  until  the  C25th  : — Present  Wil- 
liam Cayley,  Esq.  Captain  of  his  Majesty's  ship 
Invincible,  and  senior  Captain  of  his  Maj«  s^y\? 
ships  and  vessels  in  Fort  Royal  bay,  Mariinicmc  ^ 
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Captains  Jemmet  Mainwaring,  Richard  Brown,: 
Charles  Ekins,  and  Alexander  S.  Burrows.  The 
Court  being  duly  sworn  according  to  act  of  par- 
liament, in  pursuance  of  an  order  from  Henry 
Hervey,  Esq.  Rear- Admiral  of  the  Red,  and 
commander  in  chief  of  his  Majesty's  ships  and 
vessels  at  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Islahds, 
proceeded  to  try  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  CameU 
ford,  acting  commander  of  his  majesty's  sloop 
Favorite,  for  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Peterson* 
of  his  Majesty's  ship  Perdrix,  on  the  evening; 
of  the  13th  of  January,  in  the  naval  yard 
Antigua ;  and  having  heard  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  adduced  on  the  occasion,  and  what 
the  prisoner  had  to  offer  in  his  defence,  and 
jnalurely  and  deliberately  considered  the  same, 
and  being  fully  sensible  of  the  necessity  of 
of  prompt  measures,  in  cases  of  mutiny  and 
disobedience  of  orders,  the  Court  are  unani- 
mously of  opinion,  that  the  very  extraordinary 
and  manifest  disobedience  of  Lieutenant  Peter-, 
son  to  the  lawful  commands  of  Lord  Camel  ford* 
tke  senior  officer  at  English  Harbour  at  that 
time,  and  the  violent  measures  taken  by  Lieute^ 
aant  Peterson  to  resist  the  same,  by  arming  the 
Perdrix's  ship's  company,  were  acts  of  mutiny 
highly  injurious  to  his  Majesty's  service ;  the 
Court  do  therefore  unanimously  adjudge,  that 
the  said  Lord  CameJford  be  honourably  acquit- 
ted, and  he  is  hereby  unanimously  and  honour- 
ably acquitted  accordingly." 

After  this  acquittal,  his  lordship  reassumed  the 
coinmaud  of  his  ship,  which  he  soon  afterwards 
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resigned,  together  with  the  naval  profession. 
His  personal  appearance  while  in  tixe  service, 
was  marked  with  the  same  eccentricity  by  which 
lie  was  distinguished  through  life.  His  dres* 
consisted  of  a  lieutenant's  plain  coat,  without 
shoulder-knots,  and  the  buttons' of  which  were 
as  green  with  verdigrease  as  the  ship's  bottom. 
His  head  was  closely  shaved,  and  he  wore  an 
enormous  gold-laced,  cocked  hat.  In  his  pro- 
fessional duties  he  was  a  severe  disciplinarian, 
and  to  his  honor  be  it  mentioned,  he  was  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  the  comfort  and  relief  of  th* 
sick. 

His  lordship  had  not  long  returned  to  En- 
gland, when  he  conceived  an  idea.which  could 
scarcely  have  entered  into  the  head  of  any  other 
person.  This  was  nothing  less  than  to  repair  to 
Paris,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  capital  to  attack 
the  rulers  of  the  hoiiile  country.  In  pursuance 
of  this  plan,  on  the  night  of  Friday  the  18th  of 
January,  1799*  he  took  a  place  in  one  of  the 
night  coaches  to  Dover,  where  he  arrived  early 
the  following  morning,  and  went  to  the  City  of 
London  Inn.  After  taking  his  breakfast,  he 
walked  about  the  pier,  and  enquired  for  a  boat 
to  convey  him  to  Deal.  A  man  named  Adams, 
offered  to  take  him  thither  for  a. guinea.  L°j^ 
Cam  el  ford  called  him  aside,  and  after  some  con- 
versation, told  him  he  thought  he  should  have 
occasion  to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
and  that  he  wished  to  be  landed  at  Calais,  us  he 
had  some  watches  and  muslins  which  he  wished 
to  dispose  of  in  France.  He  then  bargained  fo? 
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what  be  should  pay  to  go  to  Calais.  The  boat- 
man asked  fifteen  guineas,,  but  bis  lordship  told 
him  his  goods  would  not  afford  a  larger  sum  than 
ten.  At  length,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
pay  twelve  guineas.  Some  other  conversation 
passed,  in  the  course  of  which  Lord  Camelford 
observed  that  Turn  bull,  (a  soldier  who  shortly 
before  had  robbed  the  mint)  had  made  a  bung- 
ling business  of  it,  and  did  not  know  how  to 
set  about  an  affair  of  that  kind,  or  he  might 
have  effected  his  escape.  Having  appointed  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  to  go  off,  they  parted. 
Adams  was  to  call  for  him  at  the  inn. 

During  this  interval,  Adams  consulted  on  the 
business  with  his  brother,  who  had  a  share  in  the 
boat, -and  they  both  agreed  to  acquaint  Mr. 
Newport,  the  collector,  with  the  conversation 
which  had  passed  with  the  stranger.  3VIr.  New 
por  accordingly  planned  that  the  person  should 
be  suffered  to  enter  the  boat,  and  then  be  seized. 
At  the  time  appointed,  Adams  called  at  the  inn, 
and  his  passenger  accompanied  him  to  the  water 
side.  He  recommended  him  to  put  on  one  ofhis 
great  coats  as  he  would  be  cold,  which  he  ditl. 
Lord  Camelford  then  entered  the  boat,  in  which 
were  four  men,  and  having  seated  himself,  Mr. 
Newport  seized  him,  saying,  "  You  are  my  pri- 
soner !"  He  surrendered  without  opposition, 
and  was  immediately  taken  to  the  custom-house, 
where,  on  being  asked  his  name,  he  replied, 
*<  Camelford."  Those,  however,  who  held  him 
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in  custody,  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  rank  of 
their  prisoner,  nor  did  they  know  who  he  was 
till  their  arrival  with  him  at  the  Secretary  of 
State's  office  in  London.  When  taken,  they 
found  on  him  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  a  two-edged 
.dagger,  about  eight  inches  in  length,  and  rather 
curved.  In  his  pocket  he  had  also  a  letter  in 
Trench,  addressed  to  some  person  at  Parrs. 

On  Saturday  the  18th  of  January,  about 
eleven  at  night,  he  was  put  into  a  post  chaise, 
and  the  next  morning  was  escorted  by  Mr.  New- 
port,  and  the  two  Adams's,  whose  boat  he  had 
liired,  to  the  Duke  of  Portland's  office,  where  he 
was  recognized.  A  privy-council  was  immedi- 
ately summoned,  and  Mr.  Pitt  dispatched  u 
messenger  to  Loid  Grenville,  who  was  at  Drop- 
more,  requesting  him  to  come  instantly  to  town. 
The  privy-council  met  about  six,  and  examined 
Mr.  Newport  the  collector,  and  the  two  boat- 
men. At  ten,  Lord  Grenville  arrived  in  town, 
and  had  a  long  conference  with  Mr.  Pitt,  but 
did  not  see  Lord  Camelford,  who  was  committed 
to  the  custody  of  Johnson,  a  king's  messenger. 

His  lordship,  after  several  examinations,  was 
discharged  from  custody  ;  the  lords  of  tl*e  coun- 
cil being  fully  satisfied  that  his  intentions  were 
such  only  as  he  had  represented,  and  that  he 
had  been  influenced  by  no  other  motive,  than 
the  wish  to  render  a  service  to  his  country.  His 
Majesty's  pardon  was  issued  under  the  great  seal, 
to  discharge  his  lordship  from  all  the  penalties  o£ 
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act,  passed  during  the  preceding  session,  which 
without  reference  to  motives,  made  the  mere  act 
or' embarking  for  France  a  capital  crime. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  extraordinary  whim, 
that  his  lordship  again  obtruded  himself  upon 
the  notice  of  the  public,  though  in  a  different 
manner.  On  the  night  of  the  2d  of  April,  1799* 
during  the  representation  of  the  farce  of  the 
Devil  to  Pay,  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  a  riot  took 
place  in  the  box-lobby,  occasioned  by  the  en- 
trance of  several  gentlemen,  who  appeared  to  be 
somewhat  intoxicated,  and  who  began  to  break 
the  windows  in  the  doors  of  the  boxes.  They 
were  proceeding  to  demolish  the  chandeliers, 
when  the  ring-leader  was  taken  into  custody  by 
one  of  the  constables  belonging  to  the  theatre. 
Lord  Camelford  was,  at  the  same  time  taken  into 
custody,  and  likewise  conducted  to  the  vfatch- 
house,  being  charged  by  a  Mr.  Humphries  with 
assaulting  and  wounding  him.  His  lordship  be- 
ing well  known  to  the  constable  of  the  night, 
the  latter  took  his  word  for  his  appearance  the 
next  morning  at  the  Police  Office  in  Bow  Street. 

Mr.  Humphries  there  stated,  that  he  went 
to  look  into  one  of  the  boxes  for  some  friends, 
when  his  lordship  came  and  pushed  him  away. 
He  remonstrated  against  this  rude  conduct ; 
when  Lord  Camelford,  instead  of  making  an 
apology,  struck  him  a  violent  blow  on  the  face, 
which  knocked  him  down  some  stairs  near  the 
box-door;  and  when  he  got  up,  his  lordship 
again  knocked  him  down  the  stairs,  aad  after- 
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wards  gave  him  several  violent  blows  on  the  face 
and  head.  His  lordship  denied  the  charge,  and 
asserted  that  Mr.  Humphries  had  first  assaulted 
him,  by  endeavouring  to  push  him  from  the 
box-door,  but  the  evidence  against  him  being 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  box- 
keepers,  and  a  fruit  woman  belonging  to  the 
theatre,  the  magistrate  observed,  that  he  was 
bound  to  believe  it,  and  called  upon  his  lordship 
for  bail,  to  answer,  the  complaint  at  the  West- 
minster Sessions.  Two  gentlemen  who  attended 
his  lordship,  offered  to  become  bail,  but  not 
being  housekeepers,  they  were  rejected  by  the 
magistrate.  Application  was  then  made  to  the 
master  of  the  Spring  Garden  Coffee-house,  who 
.btcaine  bail  for  his  lordship.  The  magistrate, 
by  the  desire  of  Lord  Camelford,  applied  to 
JVlr.  Humphries,  to  know  if  he  would  be  satisfied 
with  an  apology  ;  but  the  latter  declined  it,  say- 
ing he  was  determined  to  bring  it  into  court 
for  the  sake  or  public  justice.  He  was  then 
bound  over  to  prosecute,  and  afterwards  prefer- 
red a  bill  of  indictment,  which  was  found.  Soon 
after,  he  gave  notice  to  his  lordship,  that  he 
would  not  follow  it  up,  but  would  bring  an  action 
against  him  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for 
the  assault. 

The  cause  accordingly  came  on  to  be  tried 
before  Lord  Kenyan,  and  a  special  jury,  on  the 
iCithof  May.  Mr.  Gilxbs,  who  was  counsel  for  .the 
plaintiff,  stated  the  case  of  his  client,  as  follows  : 
On  the  2d  of  April,  the  nephews  of  the  late 
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Mi.  Montgomery  Campbell,  the  East  India 
Director,  who  were  at  E^on  school,  were  on  a 
visit  in  town,  and  in  the  evening  were  taken  to 
Drury  Lane  theatre,  whither  Mr.  Humphries 
v/ent  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  them.  He  went 
to  the  front  boxes  by  the  way  of  Vinegar  Yard. 
It  was  necessary  to  ascend  about  four  stops  to 
get  inlo  the  lobby:  these  the  plaintiff  had  as- 
cended, and  was  looking  through  the  glass  of 
the  door  of  one  of  the  boxes,  to  see  whether  his 
company  was  there.  At  that  moment  Lord 
Camelford  advanced,  and  pushed  him  away. 
He  enquired  the  reason  of  this  conduct,  when 
his  lordship  without  any  other  provocation, 
struck  him  with  his  fist  in  the  face,  and  knocked 
htm  down  the  steps.  He  got  up,  and  r 
asked  the  cause  of  this  treatment,  but  the  only 
answer  he  received,  was  another  blow,  which 
again  knocked  him  down  \\*,v  stops.  Mr.  Hum- 
phries, as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  rise,  again  re- 
quested to  know  the  reason  of  such  strange  con- 
duct, told  him  his  own  name,  and  desired  to 
know  who  it  was  that  so  grossly  insulted  him. 
Having  repeated  his  question,  and  no  rcplv  being 
made,  he  told  him  he  was  a  scoundrel.  Lord 
Camelford  instantly  returned  to  the  attack,  and 
again  knocked  him  down;  and  at  last -left  hmi 
with  one  of  his  eyes  almost  beaten  out,  and 
wounded  over  the  eye  near  ihe  temple.  For  this 
assault  Mr.  Humphries  conceiving  Himself  en- 
tided  to  large  damages,  demanded  redress  of  the 
jury. 

B  2 
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Mr.  Gibbs  then  proceeded  to  call  his  wit- 
nesses.—James  Bennet  the  box-Iceeper  stated, 
that  before  the  first  blow  was  struck,  he  saw 
the  two  gentlemen  looking  through  the  glass 
door  of  the  box,  mid  heard  cue  of  them  say,  he 
had  as  much  right  to  look  through  as  the  other, 
on  which  he  was  immediately  knocked  down. 
He  corroborated  all  the  other  particulars.  Being 
asked  whether  Lord  Camel  ford  struck  or  only 
pushed  Mr.  Humphries,  he  repeated  it  was  a 
blow  he  gave,  and  said  that  Mr.  Humphries, 
after  being  knocked  clown,  enquired  in  the  mild- 
est tone  of  voice,  the  reason  of  his  conduct.  On 
his  re-examination,  he  said  the  defendant  was  a 
tall,  powerful  man,  nearly  six  feet  high,  and  the 
plaintiff,  a  short  man,  and  comparatively  weak. 
His  testimony  was  confirmed  by  Catherine 
Brown,  a  fruit-woman,  and  MJ\  Joseph  Cooper, 
•who  had  gone  iuto  the  house  that  night  at  half- 
price.  The  personal  injury  sustained  by  Mr. 
Humphries,  was  proved  by  Mr.  Borlase,  the 
surgeon,  who  had  attended  him. 

Mr.  Erskine  for  the  defendant  stated,  that  his 
lordship  had  been  uniformly  desirous  to  refer  the 
affair  to  private  arbitration  ;  but  that  in  the  shape 
in  which  the  question  was  then  brought  forward, 
it  was  impossible  for  the  jury  to  discover  who 
had  provoked  the  quarrel.  The  fact  was,  these 
gentlemen  were  both  standing  up,  and  'looking 
into  the  boxes,  when  a  dispute  arose,  but  which 
had  given  the  first  provocation  there  was  no 
evidence  to  prove.  Mr.  Erskine  seemed  chiefly 
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to  rely  upon  the  argument,  that  the  plaintiff 
after  receiving  the  first  blows,  ought  to  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  by-standers  instead  of  provoking 
the  defendant  by  the  expression  he  had  used. 
After  some  observations  from  Lord  Kenyon,  the 
jury  retired  ti  very  short  time,  and  returned  with. 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  damages  five  hunched 
pounds. 

To  detail  all  the  adventures  in  which  Lord 
Camelford  was  concerned,  would  far  exceed  our 
limit*.  The  following  account  of  one  out  of  the 
many  nocturnal  frolics,  with  which  he  diverted 
himself,  will  serve  to  shew  the  eccentricity  of 
his  character.  Returning  home  one  morning 
about  one  o'clock,  accompanied  by  his  friend 
Captain  Barrie,  and  passing  through  Cavendish 
Square,  they  took  it  into  their  heads  to  chastise 
the  guardians  of  the  night,  for  not  exercising 
due  vigilance.  Four  watchmen  whom  they 
found  asleep  at  their  posts,  Were  soon  awakened 
by  the  powerful  impression  madeby  the  assailavnts 
on  their  shoulders.  Two  of  them  started  up,  but 
were  soon  extended  -on  the  ground  ;  meanwhile 
the  othejr  two,  springing  their  rattles,  brought  a 
whole  host  of  their  colleagues  to  the  attack.  A 
contest  of  an  hour  ensued,  when  they  at  length 
succeeded  in  taking  their  fashionable  antagonists 
into  custody,  after  many  blows  and  bruises  had 
been  inflicted  on  both  sides.  The  captive  heroes 
guarded  by  nearly  twenty  watchmen,  all  armed, 
were  conveyed  to  the  watch-house,  where1  his 
lordship  seemed  to  feel  himself  quite  at  home* 
B  3 
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The  captain  who  had  been  the  greatest  sufferer 
in  the  fray,  by  no  means  liked  his  birth,  or  the 
treatment  4*t>  had  received.  He  furiously  threat- 
ened to  cut  a  port  hole  through  the  side  of  the 
cabin,  and  was  proceeding  to  execute  his  me- 
nace, when  a  second  scuffle  ensued ;  but  being 
overpowered  by  the  number  of  his  enemies,  he 
was  obliged  to  make  himself  contented  with  his 
situation.  The  next  day  the  watchmen  carried 
their  prisoners  in  triumph  to  the  Police-office  in 
JMarlborough-street,  where  they  were  gratified 
with  a  present  of  a  guinea  a-piece,  and  his  lord- 
ship and  the  captain  being  discharged,  returned 
home  to  refit  the  damages  their  rigging  had  sus- 
tained in  the  unequal  encounter. 

This,  however,  was  far  from  being  the  only 
night  his  lordship  passed  in  a  watch-house.  He 
\vas  often  an  inmate  of  those  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town,  and  on  such  occasions,  he  generally 
prevailed,  either  by  force,  or  more  persuasive 
methods,  on  the  constable  of  the  night  to  resign 
his  place  to  him.  He  would  then,  with  the  ut- 
most gravitV,  examine  all  delinquents  that  were 
brought  in  by  the  watch,  and  rejoiced  in  the  op- 
portunity of  exercising  the  lenity  of  his  dispo- 
sition, by  invariably  directing  the  offenders 
to  be  discharged.  In  A  word,  there  was  no 
whim,  no  caprice,  however  eccentric  and  irregu- 
lar, but  what  he  determined  to  gratify,  let  the 
consequences  and  the  cost  be  what  they  might. 

In,  1801,  when  the  return  of  peace  was  celebrat- 
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cd  by  a  general  illumination,  no  persuasions  could 
induce  Lord  Camel  ford  to  suffer  lights  to  be 
placed  in  the  windows  of  his  apartments,  at  a 
grocer's  in  JNew  Bond- street.  In  vain  his  land- 
lord represented  the  inconveniences  that  would 
infallibly  result  from  this  singularity  ;  his  lordship 
continued  inexorable.  The  mob  assailed  the 
house,  and  a  shower  of  stones  was  discharged  at 
the  windows.  Irritated  by  this  attack,  his  lord- 
ship sallied  out  armed  with  a  pistol,  which  he 
however  prudently  exchanged  for  a  stout  cudgel. 
With  this  weapon  he  maintained  a  sharp  contest 
for  a  considerable  time,  till  Overpowered  by 
numbers,  he  was  severely  beaten,  and  after  being 
rolled  in  the  kennel,  was  obliged  to  retreat  in  a, 
deplorable  condition.  The  windows  were  com- 
pletely demolished.  It  is  said,  that  on  the  suc- 
ceeding nights  of  illumination,  his  lordship  had 
in  waiting  a  party  of  sailors,  ready  to  let  them 
Joose  on  his  opponents  in  case  of  a  repetition  of 
the  outrage, 

The  presence  of  bis  lordship  was  often  known 
to  have  a  powerful  effect  in  repressing  the  im- 
pertinence of  the  petit  maitre,  and  the  insolence 
and  contumely  of  the  coffee-house  buck  ;  and, 
indeed,  in  inspiring  all  with  a  cautious  selection  of 
language,  lest  they  should  afterwards  be  called 
to  expiate  a  slip  of  the  tongue  with  their  blood. 
Of  the  te.rror  which  the  very  name  of  Lord  Camel- 
ford  struck  to  the  minds  of  the  would-be  gentle- 
men of  the  day,  the  following  is  a  ludicrous  ex- 
ample, while  it  instances  in  his  lordship  a  degree 
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of  moderation  which,  from  his  general  character, 
we  should  scarcely  have  supposed  him  to  pos- 
sess, 

Entering  one  evening  the  coffee-house  in  Con- 
duit-street, which  he  frequented,  meanly  attired 
as  he  often  was,  he  sat  down  to  peruse  the 
paper  of  the  day.  Soon  after  came  in  a  dashing 
fellow/  a  first-rale  hlood,  who  threw  himself 
into  the  opposite  seat  of  the  same  box  with  his 
lordship,  and  hi  a  most  consequential  tone,  hal- 
looed out,  "  waiter  !  bring  a  pint  of  Madeira,  and 
a  couple  of  wax  candles,  and  put  them  into  the 
next  box."  He  then  drew  to  himself  Lord 
Camelford's  candle,  and  set  himself  to  read.  His 
lordship  glanced  at  him  a  look  of  indignation, 
but  again  directed  his  attention  to  his  paper. 
The  waiter  soon  after  re-appeared,  and,  with  a 
multitude  of  obsequious  bows,  announced  his 
having  completed  the  commands  of  the  gentle- 
man, who  immediately  lounged  round  into  his 
box.  Lord  Camel  ford  having  finished  his  para- 
graph, called  out,  mimicking  the  tone  of  the 
buck  :  "  Waiter  ! -bring  me  a  pair  of  snuffers." 
These  were  quickly  brought,  when  his  -lordship 
laid  down  his  paper,  walked  round  to  the  other 
box,  snuffed  out  both  the  candles,  and  leisurely 
returned  to  his  seat.  Boiling  with  rage  and  fury, 
the  indignant  beau  roared  out ;  "  Waiter !  waiter ! 
waiter!  who  the  devil  is  this  fellow,  that  dares 
thus  to  insult  a  gentleman  ?  Who  is  he  ?  What 
is  he  ?  What  do  they  call  him  r"  "  Lord  Ca- 
meilbid,  Sir,"  said  the  waiter.  "  "Who  ?  Lord 
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Cainelfosd  !"  returned  the  former,,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  scarcely  audible;  horror-struck  at  the  re- 
collection of  his  own  impertinence,  and  almost 
doubting  whether  he  was  still  in  existence. 
f{  Lord  Camelford  ! !  !  What  have  I  to  pay.:" 
On  being  told,  he  laid  down  his  score,  and  actu- 
ally stole  away  without  daring  to  taste  his  Ma- 
deira. 

His    irritable  disposition  which  had  involved 
him    in    numberless   quarrels    and    disputes,    at 
length   paved  the   \vay    to  the  final  and  fatal  ca- 
tastrophe.    Lord   Camelford  had  for  some  time 
been  acquainted  with  a  Mrs.  Simmons,  who  had 
formerly  been    in   the  keeping  of  Mr.  .Best,  a 
friend   of  his  lordship.     Some  officious  person 
had    represented    to   him,    that    Best   had    said 
something  to  this  woman  to  his  prejudice.     This 
information  so  much  incensed  his  lordship  that, 
on  the  (nh  of  March,  meeting  with  Mr.  Best  at 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  coffee- house,  where  his 
lordship  usually  dined,  he  went  up  to  him  and 
said/loud   enough   to  be  heard  by  all  who  were 
present  :     "  I   find,  Sir,  that  you   have  spoken 
of  me  in  the  most  unwarrantable  terms."     MI*. 
Best  replied,  that   he  was  quite  unconscious  of 
having    deserved  such   a  charge.     Lord  Camel- 
ford  replied,  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  what 
he  had  said  to  Mrs.  Simmons,  and  declared  him 
to  be  "  a  scoundrel,  a  liar,  and  a  ruffian."     The 
use  of  epithets   like    these   admitted    but  of  one 
course,  according    to  the   laws  of  honor,  and  a 
meeting  was  immediately  proposed  for  the  fol- 
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lowing  morning.  Each  of  the  parties  having 
appointed  his -second,  it  was  left  to  them  to  fix 
the  time  aad  place* 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  Best  trans- 
mitted to  Lord  Gam  el  ford  the  strongest  assuran- 
ces that  the  information  he  had  received  was 
unded,  and  that  as  he  had  acted  under  a 
false  impression,  he  should  be  satisfied  if  he* 
would  retract  the  expressions  he  had  made  use 
of:  hut  this  his  lordship  absolutely  refused  to 
do.  Mr.  Best  then  left  the  coffee-house  in 
considerable  agitation,  and  a  note  was  soon 
after  delivered  to  his  lordship,  which  the  people 
of  the  -house  Suspected  to  contain  a  challenge. 
A  regular  information  was  accordingly  lodged 
at  Mariborough-streeL ;  but  notwithstanding  this 
precaution,  such  was  the  tardiness  of  the  officers 
of  the  police,  that  no  steps  were  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  intended  meeting  tirl  newr  two  o'clock 
the  following  morning,  when  some  persons  were 
stationed  at  Lord  Cumelford's  door,  but  it  was 
then  too  late. 

From  the  coffee  house  Lord  Camel  ford  went 
on  Tuesday  night  to  his  lodgings  in  Bond  Street, 
Here  he  inserted  in  his  will  the  following  decla- 
ration, which  strongly  marks  the  nobleness  of  his 
disposition, — "  There  are  many  other  matters, 
which  at  another  time  f  might  be  inclined  io 
mention,  but  I  will  say  nothing  more  at  present, 
than  that  in  the  present  contest  I  ;;m  fully  and 
entirely  the  aggressor,  as  well  in  the-  spirit  as 
in  the  letter  of  the  word  ;  should  I  therefore  lose 
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my  life  in  a  contest  of  my  own  seeking,  I  most 
solemnly  forbid  any  of  my  i'nends  or  relations, 
let  them  be  of  whatsoever  description  they  may, 
from  instituting  any  vexatious  proceedings 
against  my  antagonist ;  and  should,  notwith- 
standing the  above  declaration  on  my  parj,  the 
laws  of  the  land  be  put  in  force  against  him,  I 
desire  that  this  part  of  my  will  may  be  made 
known  to  the  King,  in  order  that  his  royal  heart 
may  be  moved  10  extend  his  mercy  towards 
him  " 

His  lordship  quitted  his  lodgings  between  one 
and  two  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday  the  7th, 
of  March,  and  slept  at  a  tavern,  with  a  view  to 
avoid  the  officers  of  the  police.  Agreeably  to 
the  appointment  made  by  their  seconds,  his 
lordship  and  Mr.  Best  met  early  in  the  morning- 
at  a  coffee-house  in  Oxford-street,  and  here 
Mr.  Best  made  another  effort  to  prevail  on  him  to 
retract  the  expressions  he  had  used.  "  Camel- 
ford,"  said  he,  "  we  have  been  friends,  and  I 
know  the  unsuspecting  gencrositv  of  your  nature. 
Upon  my  honor,  you  have  been  imposed  upon 
•by  a  strumpet.  Do  riot  insist  on  expressions 
under  \\hich  one  of  us  must  fall."  To  this  re- 
monstrance Lord  Camelford  replied  :  "  Best, 
this  is  child's  play;  the  thing  must  go  on." 

Jt  has  nevertheless  been  asserted,  that  after 
reflecting  on  the  whole  affair,  Lord  Camelford 
in  his  heart  acquitted  Mr.  Best,  and  that  he  ac- 
knowledged, in  confidence,  to  his  second,  that 
he  himself  was  in  the  wrong^  that  Best  was  a 
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man  of  honor,  but  that  he  could  not  prevail  o» 
himself  to  retract  words  he  had  once  used.  The 
reason  of  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  rejected 
all  advances  towards  a  reconciliation,  was,  that 
his  lordship  entertained  an  idea,  that  his  antago- 
nist was  the  best  shot  in  England,  and  he  was 
apprehensive  lest  his  reputation  might  suffer, 
if  lie  made  any  concession,  however  slight,  to 
such  a  person. 

Accordingly  his  lordship  and    Mr.    Best   on 
horseback,  took  the  road  to  Kensington,  follow- 
ed  by  a  post-chaise  in  which  were  the  two  se- 
conds. On  their  arrival  at  the  Horse  and  Groom, 
about  a  quarter   before   eight,  the  parties  dis- 
mounted, and  proceeded  along  the  path  leading 
to     the   fields    behind     Holland     House.     The 
seconds    measured    the  ground,  and  they   took 
their  stations  at    the    distance  of  thirty   paces, 
which     measured     exactly    twenty-nine    yards. 
Lord  Camelford    fired  first,  but  without  effect. 
A  space  of  several  seconds  intervened,  and  from 
the  manner  and  attitude  of  Mr.  Best,  the  people 
who  viewed  the  transaction  at  a  distance,  imagin- 
ed that  he  was  asking  whether   his  lordsnip   was 
satisfied.     Mr.  Best  then  fired,  and  his  iordship 
instantly  fell  at  full  length.     The  seconds,    to- 
gether with  Mr.  Best,  immediately  ran    to   his 
assistance,  when   he    is  said  to  have  seized  the 
latter  by  the  hand,  and  to  have  exclaimed,  **  Best, 
I  am   a  dead  man  :  you   have  killed  me,  but  I 
freely  forgive  you."     The  report  of  the  pistols 
Jiad    alafnicd  several  persons  who  were  at  work 
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near  the  spot,  and  who  hastened  towards  the 
place,  when  Mr.  Best  and  his  second  thought  it 
prudent* to  provide  for  their  own  safety.  One 
of  Lord  Holland's  gardeners  now  approach- 
ed, and  called  to  <his  fellow-labourers  to  stop 
them.  On  his  arrival,  Lord  Camelford's  second, 
who  had  been  supporting  him  as  well  as  he  was 
able,  ran  for  a  surgeon,  and  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Kensington  soon  afterwards  ca?yje  to  his  assist- 

o 

ance.  His  lordship  then  asked  the  man  why  he 
had  called  out  to  stop  the  gentlemen,  and  de- 
clared that "  he  did  not  wish  them  to  be  stopped  ; 
that  he  was  himself  the  aggressor,  that  he  for- 
gave the  gentleman  who  had' shot  him,  and  hoped 
God  would  forgive  him  too."  Meanwhile  a 
chair  was  procured,  and  his  lordship  was  carried 
to  Little  Holland  House,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Ottey ;  messengers  were  dispatched  for  Mr. 
Knight  and  Mr.  Home,  and  an  express  was  sent 
to  acquaint  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cockburne,  his  lord- 
ship's cousin,  with  the  melancholy  catastrophe.. 
That  gentleman,  after  sending  information  of 
the  circumstance  to  the  noble  relatives  of  his 
Jordship,  hastened  to  the  place.  Mr.  Knight 
the  surgeon,  and  Captain  Barrie,  his  lordship's 
jnost  intimate  friend,  were  by  his  bed-side,  and 
Mr.  Home  arriving  in  a  few  minutes,  his  clothes 
were  cut  off,  and  the  wound  being  examined  by 
the  surgeons,  was  immediately  pronounced  to  be 
mortal. 

Lord  Camelford  continued  in  agonies  of  pain 
during  the  first  day;  towards  the  evening  his 
sufferings  somewhat  abated,  and  by  the  help  of 
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laudanum  he  got  some  sleep  in  the  night,  so  that 
in  the  morning  he  found  himself  much  relieved. 
During   the  second  day  his  hopes  revived  con- 
siderably.,  and  he  conversed  with  some  cheerful- 
ness ;  yet  the  surgeons,  who  were  unremitting 
in  their  attentions,  would  not  give  his  friends  the 
slightest  hopes.     To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cockburne, 
who  remained    with    him    till    he  expired,   his 
lordship  expressed  his  confidence  in  the  mercy 
©£God  ;  he  said,  he  received  much  comfort  in 
reflecting,  that  however  he  might  have  acted, 
he  had  never  really  felt  ill-will  towards  any  man. 
In    the   moments  of  his  greatest  pain  he  cried 
out,  that  he  sincerely  hoped  the  agonies  he  then 
endured  might  expiate  the  sins  he  had  commit- 
ted.    "1    wish,"   says  Mr.   Cockburne,    "with 
all  my   soul,    that   the   unthinking   votaries   of 
dissipation  and  infidelity  could   have  been  pre- 
sent at  the  death-bed   of  this  poor  man  ;  could 
have  heard   his   expression   of  contrition  after 
misconduct,  and  of  reliance  on  the  mercy  of  his 
Creator,  could  have  heard  his  dying  exhortation 
to  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  to  live  in  future  a 
life  of  peace  and  virtue:     I  think  it  would  have 
made  impressions  on  their  minds,  as  it  did  on 
mine,  not  easily  to  be  effaced." 

He  lingered  free  from  acute  pain  from  Thurs- 
day till  Saturday  evening,  about  half  past  eight, 
when  a  mortification  having  taken  place  he  ex- 
pired, apparently  without  sense  of  pain. 

Thus  died  Thomas  Lord  Camelford,  in  the 
prime  and  full  vigour  of  life.  He  was  a  man 
says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cockburne,  whose  real  characN 
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ter  was  but  little  known  to  the  world;  his  im- 
perfections and  bis  follies  were  very  often 
brought  before  the  public,  but  tbe  counterba- 
lancing virtues  be  manifested,  were  but  little 
heard  of.  Though  too  violent  to  those  whom 
he  imagined  to  have  wronged  him,  yet  to  his  ac- 
quaintance he  was  inild,  affable,  and  courteous  \ 
a  stern  adversary,  but  the  kindest  and  most  ge- 
nerous of  friends.  Slow  and  cautious  in  deter- 
mining upon  any  important  step,  while  deli^c- 
rating,  he  was  most  attentive  to  the  advice  of 
others,  and  easily  brought  over  to  their  opinion  'r 
when,  however,  his  resolutions  were  once  taken, 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  turn  him  from  his 
purpose.  That  warmth  of  disposition,  which 
prompted  him  so  unhappily  to  great  improprie- 
ties, prompted  him  also  to  the  most  lively  efforts 
of  active  benevolence.  From  the  many  prisons 
in  the  metropolis,  from  the  various  receptacles  of 
human  misery,  he  received  numberless  petitions  ; 
and  no  petition  ever  came  in  vain.  He  was 
often  the  dupe  of  the  designing  and  crafty  sup- 
plicant, but  lie  was  more  often  the  reliever  of  real 
sorrow,  and  the  soother  of  unmerited  woe. 
Constantly  would  he  make  use  of  that  influence, 
which  rank  and  fortune  gave  him  with  the  go- 
vernment, to  interfere  in  behalf  of  those  male- 
factors whose  crimes  had  subjected  them  to  pu- 
nishment^ but  in  whose  cases  appeared  circum- 
stances of  alleviation.  He  was  passionately  fond 
of  science,  and  though  his  mind,  while  a  young 
seaman,  had  been  little  cultivated,  yet  in  his 
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later  years  he  had  acqiiired  a  prodigious  fund  of 
information,  upon  almost  every  subject  connect- 
ed with  literature,  fn  early  lite  lie  had  gloried 
much  in  puzzling  the  chaplains  of  the  ships  in 
which  he  served,  and  to  enable  him  to  gain  such 
triumphs,  he  had  read  all  the  sceptical  boohs  he 
could  procure ;  and  thus  his  mhid  became  in- 
voluntarily tainted  with  infidelity.  As  his  judg- 
ment grew  more  matured,  he  discovered  of  him- 
self the  fallacy  of  his  own  reasonings,  he  became 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  religion,  and 
Christianity  was  the  constant  subject  of  his  re- 
flections, his  reading  and  conversation. 

On  the  morning  after  his  decease,  an  inquest 
was  taken  at  the  White-Horse,  Kensington, 
before  George  Hodgson,  Esq.  the  coroner  for 
Middlesex,  when  the  jury,  after  viewing  the 
body,  unanimously  returned  a  verdict  of  wilful 
murder,  against  some  person  or  persons  unknown. 
A  bill  of  indictment  was  consequently  preferred 
against  Mr.  Best  and  the  seconds,  but  it  was 
thrown  out  by  the  grand  jury. 

Oh  Sunday,  March  the  1 1th,  the  body  of 
Xord  Camelford  was  opened,  when  it  appeared 
that  the  ball  had  penetrated  the  right  breast, 
"between  the,  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  breaking  the 
latter,  and  making  its  way  through  the  right  lobe 
of  the  lungs,  into  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra, 
v.'here  it  lodged,  having  completely  divided  the 
spinal  marrow.  In  the  chest  there  were  upwards 
of  six  quarts  of  extravasated  blood,  which  had 
compressed  the  lungs  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
performing  their  functions.  From  the  time  of 
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receiving  the  wound,  all  the  parts  below  the  di- 
vided spinal  marrow,  were  motionless  and  in- 
sensible; and  as  his  lordship  could  not  expecto- 
rate, the  left  lung  became  filled  with  mucus, 
which  ultimately  produced  suffocation  and 
death. 

The  body  was  removed  to  Camelford  House, 
whence  on  the  17th  it  was  conveyed  to  the  vault 
in  Saint  Anne's  church,  Soho,  till  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  its  removal  to  Switzerland,  in 
compliance  with  his  lordship's  desire. 

The  day  before  his  death,  Lord  Camelford 
wrote  with  his  own  hand  a  codicil  to  his  will,  in 
which,  in  the  most  particular  manner  he  describ- 
ed the  place  where  he  wished  his  body  to  be 
buried,  and  assigned  his  reasons  for  this  extra- 
ordinary request.  He  prefaced  his  wish  by 
stating  that  persons  in  general  have  a  strong  at- 
tachment to  the  country  which  gave  them  birth, 
and  on  their  death-bed  usually  desire  that  their 
remains  may  be  coiiveyed  to  'their  native  land, 
however  great  the  distance,  for  the  purpose  of 
interment.  Although  it  might  appear  singular,, 
his  desire  was  the  very  reverse  of  this,  and  he 
beg-ed  ihat  his  dying  request  might  be  literally 
fulfilled.  "  I  wish  my  body,"  says  he,  "  to  be 
removed  as  ^soon  as  may  be  convenient  to  a 
country  far  distant,  to  a  Opot  not  near  the  haunts 
of  men;  but  where  the  surrounding  scenery  may 
smile  upon  my  remains."  This  place  is  situated 
on  the  borders  of  the  lake  or  Si.  Pierre,  in  the 
canton  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  and  three  trees 
c  3 
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stand  upon  the  particular  spot.  He  desires  that 
the  centre  tree  may  be  taken  up,  and  on  his  body 
being  there  deposited,  immediately  replaced,  and 
that  no  monument  or  stone  .might  mark  the 
place  of  his  interment.  His  lordship  adds,  that 
"at  the  foot  of  this  tree  he  formerly  passed  many 
hours  in  solitude  contemplating  the  mutability 
of  human  affairs/'  As  a  compensation  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  spot  described,  he  left  them  one 
thousand  pounds.  In  another  part  of  his  will  he 
desired  that  his  relations  might  not  wear  mourn- 
ing for  him. 

His  lordship  bequeathed  the  principal  part  of 
his  fortune  to  his  sister  Lady  Grenville,  who  was 
the  sole  executrix,  together  with  the  family  es- 
tates, producing  nearly  £0,0001.  per  annum  ;  and 
afterwards  in  default  of  issue  to  the  Earl  of  Chat* 
ham's  family,  who  are  next  in  the  entail.  The 
title  is  extinct.  Exclusive  of  bequests  to  Cap. 
tain  Barrie  and  Mr.  Accum,  the  chemist,  who 
assisted  him  in  his  laboratory,  his  lordship  left 
considerable  sums  to  be  devoted  to  charitable 
purposes. 


ISAAC  BARROW. 

THIS  erriincnt  mathematician  and  divine,  was 
born  in  1G36.  He  was  first  placed  in  the  Charter- 
House,  and  afterwards  removed  to  a  school  at 
Felsted,  in  Essex,  whence  he  was  sent  to  Cam- 
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bridge,  where  he  entered  of  Trinity  College. 
When  King  Charles  advanced  him  to  the  dignity 
of  master,  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  say,  "  He 
had  given  it  to  the  best  scholar  in  England  :" 
and  he  did  not  speak  from  report,  but  from  his 
own  knowledge.  The  doctor  being  then  his 
chaplain,  he  used  frequently  to  converse  with 
him,  and,  in  his  humorous  way,  to  call  him  an 
"  unfair  preacher,"  because  he  exhausted  every 
subject,  and  left  nothing  for  others  to  say  after 
him.  He  was  appointed  Gresham  professor  of 
geometry,  1662,  and  was  elected  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  in  1663.  He  resigned  his 
Gresham  professorship  on  being  appointed  Lu- 
casian  professor  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge, 
1664,  which  chair  he  resigned  to  his  illustrious 
pupil,  Sir  Isaac,  then  Mr.  Newton,  in  1669.  He 
was  created  D.  D.  in  1670,  and  two  years  after- 
wards was  appointed  Master  of  Trinity  College. 
In  1675,  he  served  the  office  of  vice  chancellor. 
He  died  in  1677,  and  was  interred  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

He  was  a  man  of  considerable  courage  and 
eccentric  humour,  as  the  following  anecdotes 
will  illustrate  : — Being  once  on  a  visit  at  a  gentle- 
man's house  in  the  country,  where  he  was  walk- 
ing in  the  garden,  before  day  light  (for  he 
was  a  very  early  riser,)  a  fierce  mastiff,  that 
used  to  be  chained  up  all  day  and  let  loose 
at  night,  set  upon  him  with  great  fury.  The 
doctor  caught  him  by  the  throat,  and  throwing 
him  down,  lay  upon  him  j  once  he  had  a 
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mind  to  kill  him,  but  he  altered  his  resolu- 
tion on  recollecting  that  this  would  be  unjust, 
as  the  dog  only  did  his  duty  ;  atlength  he  called 
so  loud  that  he  was  heard  by  some  of  the  family, 
who  came  out  and  freed  both  from  their  disagree- 
able situation. 

As  a  proof  of  his  wit  the  following  is  record- 
ed : — Meeting  Lord  Rochester  one  day  at  court, 
his  lordship,  by  way  of  banter,  thus  accosted 
him: — "  Doctor,  I  am  yours  to  my  shoe-tie." 
Barrowr,  seeing  his  aim,  returned  his  salute  as 
obsequiously,  with  "  My  lord,  Fm  yours  to  the 
ground."  Rochester  improving  his  blow,  quickly 
returned  it,  with  "  Doctor,  Fm  yours  to  the 
centre  ;"  which  was  as  smartly  followed  by  Bar- 
row, with  "  My  lord,  Fm  yours  to  the  anti- 
podes :"  upon  which  Rochester,  scorning  to  be 
foiled  by  a  musty  old  piece  of  divinity  (as  he 
used  to  call  him),  exclaimed,  "  Doctor,  I'm 
yours  to  the  lowest  pit  of  hell  !"  on  which  Bar- 
yow,  turning  on  his  heel,  answered,  (c  There,  my 
lord,  I  leave  you." 

Dr.  Barrow  was  not  only  remarkable  for  the 
excellence  but  also  for  the  extraordinary  length  of 
-his  sermons,  which  he  always  transcribed  three 
or  four  times,  rinding  it  extremely  difficult  to 
please  himself.  Dr.  Pope  gives  us  the  following 
instances,  lie  was  once  requested  by  the  bishop 
of  Rochester,  w  ho  was  also  clean  of  Westminster 
to  preacii  at  the  abbey,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  desired  not  to  be  long,  for  the  auditory 
loved  short  sermons  and  were  used  to  them.  H£ 
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replied  that   he  would  shew  his  lordship  his  ser- 
mon, and  taking  it  from  his  pocket,  put  it  into  the 
bishop's    hands.     The   text  wasj  "  He  that   ut- 
tereth  slander  is  a  liar  ;"  ami  the  sermon  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  one  treating  of  slander,  the 
other  of  lies.   The  bishop  desired  him  to  content 
himself   with   preaching   only  the  first  part,  to 
which  he  consented  not  withoutsome  reluctance, 
and  that  alone  took  up  an  hour  and  a  half.     Oil 
another  occasion  lie  preached,   upon  the  invita- 
tion of  the  same  prelate  at  the  abbey  on  a  holi- 
day.    The  servants  of  the  church,  who  on  all 
holidays,  Sundays  exccpted,  were  used  to  shew 
the   tombs  and  effigies  in  wax  of  the  kings  and 
queens,  fearing  lest  they  should  lose  that  time  in 
hearing  which  they  thought  they  could  more 
profifably  employ  in  receiving,  became  impati- 
ent, and  caused  the  organ  to  be  struck  up  against 
him,  nor  would  they  suffer  it  to  cease  till  they 
had  obliged    him   to  dismount  from  the  pulpit. 
But  the  longestx- sermon  he  was  known   to  have 
preached,  was  one  on  the  subject  of  charity,  be- 
fore the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  at  the  Spi- 
tal,  in  speaking  which  he  spent  three  hours  and 
a  half.     Being  asked  when  he  had  finished  if  he 
was  not  tired,  he  replied  :     <•'  Yes  indeed,  1  be- 
gan to  be  weary  with  standing  so  long." 

In  person  Dr.  Barrow  was  low  of  stature,  slen- 
der, of  a  pale  complection  and  extremely  negli- 
gent in  dress;  which  inattention  exposed  him  to 
some  inconveniencies  and  was  apt  to  prejudice 
his  hearers  against  him,  where  he  was  not 
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known.  Of  this  Dr.  Pope  gives  a  very  reinark- 
ble  instance  in  the  following  words:  '"Dr.  Wil- 
kins,  then  miirister  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  being 
forced  by  some  indisposition  to  keep  his  cham- 
ber, desired  Dr.  Barrow  to  give  him  a  sermon, 
the  next  Sunday,  which  he  readily  consented  to 
do.  Accordingly,  at  the  time  appointed  he  cumc, 
with  an  aspect  pale  and  meagre,  and  unpromis- 
ing, slovenly  and  carelessly  dressed,  his  collar 
unbuttoned,  his  hair  uncombed,  Sec.  Thus  ac- 
coutred he  mounts  the  pulpit  and  begins  his 
prayer.  Immediately  all  the  congregation  wns 
in  an  uproar,  as  if  the  church  were  falling,  and 
they  scampering  to  save  their  lives,  each  "shifting' 
for  himself  with  great  precipation.  There  was 
such  a  noise  of  pattens  of  serving- maids  and  or- 
dinary women,  and  of  unlocking  of  pews  arid 
cracking  of  seats,  caused  by  the  younger  sort 
hastily  climbing  over  them,  that  I  confess.,  I 
thought  ail  the  congregation  were  mad;  but  the 
good  doctor  seeming  not.  to  take  notice  of  this 
disturbance,  proceeds,  names  his  text  and  preach- 
ed his  sermon  to  two  or  three  gathered  or  rather 
left  together,  of  which  number,  as  it  fortunately 
happened,  Mr.  Baxter,  the  eminent  nonconfor- 
mist was  one.  "Irle  afterwards  paid  Dr.  Wilkins 
a  visit  and  commended  the  sermon,  saying,  he 
Jiad  never  heard  a  better  discourse.  I  asked  the 
doctor  what  he  thought  when  he  saw  the  con- 
gregation running  aw^y  from  him,  "  I  thought," 
said  he,  "they  did  not  like  me  or  my  sermon. 
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and  I  have  no  reason  to  be  angry  with  them  for 
that." 

" There  were  then  in  the  parish  a  company  of 
formal,  grave  and  wealthy  citizens,  who  having 
been  many  years  under  celebrated  ministers,  had 
a  great  opinion  of  their  own  skill  in  divinity  and 
their  ability  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  a  sermon. 
Many  of  these  went  in  a  body  to  Dr.  Wilkins  to 
expostulate  with  him  for  suffering  such  an  igno- 
rant, scandalous  fellow,    meaning   Dr.  Barrow, 
to  have  the  use  of  his  pulpit.     Mr.  Baxter  just 
then  happened  to  be   with   Dr.  Wilkins,    who 
suffered  his  parishioners  to  run  themselves  out  of 
breath   in  their  abuse  of  Dr.  Barrow,  and  when 
they  had  done  speaking  he  replied  :  '  The  person 
that  you  thus  despise  is  a  pious  man,  an  eminent 
scholar  and  an  excellent  preacher ;  for  the  truth 
of  the  last  1  appeal  to   Mr.  Baxter,  who  heard 
the  sermon  you  so  vilify.     I  am  sure  you  believe 
Mr.    Baxter  a  competent  judge,   and  that  he 
will  pronounce  according  to  truth/     Mr.  Baxter 
very  candidly  gave  the  sermon  the  praise  it  de- 
served, and  said  that  Dr.   Barrow  preached  so 
well,  that  he  could  willingly  have  been  his  audi- 
tor all  day  long.    On  hearing  this  high  encomium 
pronounced  by   such    a   person,  'they   became 
ashamed,  confounded  and  speechless.  At  length 
after  some   pause,  tfaey  confessed  one  after  an- 
other, they  did  not  hear  one  word  of  the  sermon, 
but  were  led  to  dislike  the  preacher  by  his  unpro- 
mising garb  and  appearance.     After  they  had  re- 
covered a  little  from  their  shame,  they  earnestly 
desired  Dr.  Wilkins  to  prevail  on  Dr.  Barrow 
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to  preach  again,  engaging  to  make  him  amends 
by  bringing  their  wives  and  children,  their  man- 
servants and  maid-servants,  in  a  word,  their 
whole  families  to  hear  him,  and  to  enjoin  them 
not  to  leave  the  church  till  the  blessing  was  pro- 
nounced. Dr.  Wilkins  promised  to  use  his  ut- 
most endeavor  for  their  satisfaction,  and  accor- 
dingly solicited  Dr.  Barrow  to  appear  once  more 
in  his  pulpit,  but  in  vain,,  for  no  persuasions 
could  induce  him  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
sv?ch  conceited,  hypocritical  coxcombs." 


CHARLES  MACKLIN. 


CHARLES  M'Laughlin,  for  that  was  the 
*eal  name  of  the  subject  of  this  article,  was  de- 
scended from  the  M'Laughlins  of  the  north  of 
Ireland,  a  clan  as  much  distinguished  Tor  anti- 
quity as  for  heing  principals  in  the  various  civil 
wars  of  that  country.  His  immediate  ancestors 
resided  near  Londonderry,  and  at  the  celebrated 
siege  of  that  town  in  King  William's  time,  he 
had  three  uncles  within  the  walls  and  three  with- 
out, who,  though  fighting  on  opposite  sides, 
behaved  with  a  bravery,  that  to  use  his  own. 
expression,  kept  up  the  blood  of  the  M'Laugh- 
lins.  Some  time  after  this  his  father  died  and 
the  little  farm  which  he  held  was  given  up  to  a 
near  relation,  a  Protestant,  in  trust  for  the  widow, 
who  was  a  Catholic,  and  her  children. 

The  time  of  Macklin's  birth  is  involved  in  un- 
certainty. Many  plausible  reasons  have  been 
adduced  to  prove  that  he  came  into  the  world  in 
1090,  though  he  himself  at  an  advanced  period 
of  his  life,  fixed  that  event  in  1699.  An  uncle 
by  the  mother's  side,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  undertook  the  care  of  young  Macklin's 
education,  and  as  he  lived  three  miles  from  his 
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father's  dwelli-ng,  the  boy  had  to  trarel  that  dis- 
tance every  day,  sometimes  not  too  well  equip- 
ped with  the  requisites  of  a  wardrobe.  By  his 
'  own  confession  he  benefited  very  little  from  his 
uncle's  good  intentions,  as  he  was  very  idle  and 
very  dissipated,  staying  whole  days  from  school, 
'engaged  in  robbing  orchards  and  other  boyish 
freaks,  so  that  on  his  father's  death,  he  could 
only  read  English,  with  a  broad  Irish  accent, 
though  in  other  respects,  as  he  said,  he  was  ac- 
counted a  very  cute  lad. 

Near-  the  residence  of  his  family  lived  a 
relation  of  the  Besborough  family,  a  widow  lady 
of  considerable  fortune  and  great  humanity,  who 
seeing  young  Macklin  running  about  her  grounds 
and  observing  him  to  be  a  boy  of  some  spirit 
and  sharpness,  hospitably  took  him  under  her 
roof,*  in  order  to  rescue  him  from  those  vices 
and  follies  which  a  life  of  idleness  is  but  too  apt 
to  produce,  especially  in  young  minds.  Here  he 
v/as  farther  instructed,  and  received  the  first 
bias  towards  the  profession  in  which  he  after- 
wards appeared  to  such  advantage.  The  occa- 
sion of  it  was  as  follows :  During  the  -Christ- 
mas holidays,  the  tragedy  of  the  Orphan  was, 
got  up  among  some  young  relations  of  the  family  ' 
of  his  protectress,  wlten  the  character  of  Moni- 
rnia  vvas  assigned  to  young  Macklin.  The  figure 
and  cast'of  his  countenance  must  render  it  clifli* 
cult  to  believe  that  at  any  time  of  lite  Mack  ltd 
could  perform  this  part  with  any  degree  "of  pro- 
priety, but  by  his  own  account,  he  not  only 
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looked  the  gentle  Monimia,  but  performed  the 
part  with  the  highest  applause.  The  play  was 
repeated  three  times  "before  several  of  the  sur- 
rounding gentry  and  tenants,  and  each  time  he 
acquired  additional  reputation.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly this  accident  that  decided  Ma'ckliri  in  the 
choice  of  his  future  .profession.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  casual  production  of  this  play,  the 
chances  were  great  against  his  ever  thinking  of 
the  stage,  but  this  little  part,  no  matter  hovr 
wc^l  or  ill  performed,  roused  and  directed  the 
energies  of  his  mind  to  that  particular  point ; 
and  though  many  years  had  elapsed  before  he 
actually  commenced  a  regular  performer,  the 
stage  was  what  he  most  reflected  on  as  the  future 
object  of  his  pursuits. 

His  friends  however  determined  otherwise, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  bound  him  apprentice; 
to  a  sadler  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  sedentary 
habits  so  far  disagreed  with  young  Maeklin  that 
he  abruptly  quitted  his  master  and  travelled  on 
foot  to  Dublin,  with  a  few  shillings  in  his  poc- 
ket without  any  previous  acquaintance,  or  any 
other  design  than  the  boyish  idea  of  seeking  his 
fortune  in  the  metropolis. 

How  he  contrived  to  exist  there  at  first,  it  is 
impossible  to  say;  all  that  is  known  on  ihia 
head  is,  that  after  he  had  been  some  time  in 
Dublin,  he  became  settled  as  a  baclgeman  or 
porter  to  Trinity  College  ;  and  being  a  youth  of 
keen  observation  and  adetermined  spirit,  he  made 
himself  very  acceptable  to  the  scholars  and  fel- 
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lows,  who  occasionally  gave  him  various  pecuni- 
ary aids,  in  addition  to  his  stipulated  allowance. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  time  of  Mack- 
lin's  coining  to  England,  or  the  cause  of  his 
leaving  his  native  country,  but  it  was  probably 
to  indulge  his  propensity  for  the  stage,  which 
had  by  this  time.grown  into  u  passion.  He  first 
joined  several  strolling  companies,  and  repairing 
to  London  in  1725,  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Rich* 
the  manager  of  Lincoln's  Inn  theatre  for  that 
season.  Here  Macitli-n's  love  of  dissipation  !•  d 
him  into  ninny  scenes  of  riot,  gaming  and  in- 
temperance, which  probably  prevented  him  from 
making  that  improvement  in  his  professional 
studies  which  he  might  otherwise  have  done;  for 
at  the  end  of  the  season  he  was  told  by  the  ma- 
nager that  "  he  had  better  go  to  grass  for  an- 
other year  or  two."  Macklin  took  his  advice  and 
•went  with  a  strolling  company  into  Wales. 

In  his  rambles  in  Wales  and  Bristol  he  was  en- 
gaged in  many  frolics  and  adventures  which  in- 
dicated a  strong  propensity  to  all  such  pleasures 
as  were  within  his  reach.  He  was,  by  his  own 
account,  a  great  fives  player,  a  great  walker,  a 
great  bruiser,  a  hard  drinker  and  a  general  lover  ; 
and  as  he  was  various  in  his  parts  as  an  actor  and 
a  cheerful  companion,  he  was  so  much  sought 
after  that  all  the  time  which  was  not  dedicated 
to  his  profession,  was  spent  in  those  pursuits.  It 
was  about  this  period  that  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  sound  of  his  name  a  little  more  to  En- 
glish ears,  he  changed  it  from  M'Laughlin  to 
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Macklin  ;  but  among  bis  companions  be  was 
more  frequently  distinguished  by  the  appellations 
of  "Wicked  Charley"  and  "The  Wild  Irishman," 
which  sufficiently  indicate  what  must  have  been 
his  general  character  and  conduct. 

While  he  was  at  Bristol,  he  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  who  lived 
near  Jacob's  Wells,  After  much  solicitation  a 
night  was  appointed  to  receive  him,  and  one  vi 
the  parlour-windows  was  left  unbolted  for  the 
purpose  of  his  getting  into  the  house.  jVJacklin 
had  that  night  to  play  Hamlet  and  Harlequin 
which  made  him  late.  On  his  setting  out  he 
was  overtaken  by  a  very  heavy  shower  of  rain,, 
which  almost  drenched  him  to  the  skin  ;  and  to 
make  matters  stUl  worse,  just  as  he  had  raised 
the  sash  of  the  window  arid  was  stepping  in,  he 
happened  to  overset  a  large  china  jar  full  of 
water,  which  made  such  a  noise  a^  ta alarm  the 
family.  The  young  lady  who  best  judged  the 
cause  of  it,  was  the  first  to  run  down  to  see  what 
was  the  matter  ;  when  she  advised  her  lover  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  out  of  the  house,  in, 
order  to  save  his  reputation  and  her  own.  Mack* 
Jin  complied,  and  the  lady  felt  her  escape  so 
sensibly,  that  reflection  overcame  her  love,  and 
she  never  spoke  to  him  afterwards.  To  do  Mack- 
lin justice,  he  used  to  relate  the  catastrophe  of 
this  story  with  considerable  pleasure,  hoping 
that  this-  accident  might  have  saved  a  young 
woman  from -a  life  of  disgrace  and  misery,  and 
3)3 
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feeling  himself  free  from  the  reflection  of  his 
being  the  author  of  such  a  misfortune. 

Macklin  having  spent  some  time  in  strolling 
companies,  returned  to  the  metropolis.  Covent 
Garden  about  this  time  was  a  scene  of  mucli  dis- 
sipation, and  that  place  and  the  vicinity  of  Clare- 
Market  were  the  rendezvous  of  most  of  the 
theatrical  wits.  The  ordinaries  of  that  day  were 
from  sixpence  to  a  shilling  per  head,  and  the 
latter  were  frequented  by  much  of  what  is  deno- 
minated good  company.  The  butchers  of  Clare- 
Market,  then  very  numerous,  were  stanch 
friends  to  the  players, and  whenever  a  disturbance 
was  dreaded,  the  early  appearance  of  those  for- 
midable critics  made  an  awful  impression. 

ITTacklin  entered  into  all  these  eccentricities, 
and  from  the  strength  of  his  constitution  and 
unceasing  love  .  of  society,  rendered  himself 
eminently  conspicuous.  He  belonged  to  a  club 
which  held  a  weekly  dinner  at  St.  Albans,  and 
was  called  the  Walking  Society.  It  consisted 
principally  of  the  performers  of  both  houses  who 
piqued  themselves  on  their  walking,  and  who 
engaged  on  no  account  whatever  to  ride  or  go 
in  any  vehicle,  but  to  walk  the  twenty  miles  back- 
ward and  forward  the  same  day.  Macklin  fre- 
•q-uently  said  he  felt  no  inconvenience  from  these 
long  walks  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  -believed 
they  added  to  his  health. 

In  1735  a  fatal  accident  had  nearly  crushed 
all  Macklin's  hopes  of  rising  into  celebrity  in  his 
proietsion.  In  a  dispute  behind  the  scenes  at 
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Drury  Lane,  about  a  large  wig  which  Mr.  Hallam 
had  on,  and  which  Macklin  claimed  as  his  pro- 
perty, the  warmth  of  his  temper  so  far  overcame 
his  prudence,  that  he  struck  his  opponent  with 
his  cane,  which  entered  his  eye,  penetrated  to  the 
brain  and  occasioned  his  death.  He  was,  in 
consequence,  brought  to  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
but  no  malicious  intent  appearing  in  evidence,  he 
was  acquitted. 

The  period  of  Macklin's  marriage  is  equally 
uncertain  with  that  of  many  other  events  of  his 
life.  His  wife  was  Miss  Grace  Purvor,  an  early 
friend  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Booth,  a  woman 
of  much  reading,  strong  sense  and  much  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  She  was  also  esteemed  a 
valuable  actress  in  second-rate  characters,  and 
so  particularly  excelled  in  narration,  that  old  Gib- 
ber to  the  last  used  to  call  upon  .her  in  an  even- 
ing to  hear  her  anecdotes,  which  he  always 
listened  to  with  pleasure  and  repaid  with  ap- 
plause. 

Fleetwood  was  at  this  time  manager  of  Drury 
Lane  where  Macklin  was  engaged.  His  experi- 
ence am*  humility  so  gained  on  the  manager, 
that  after  the  secession  or'  Theophilus  Gibber, 
he  made  Macklin  his  principal  adviser.  But 
though  this  intimacy  with  Fleetwood  opened  him 
a  more  eas>y  way  to  professional  eminence,  than 
he  could  otherwise  have  found,  he  was  near  pay- 
ing very  dear  for  it  in  another  way.  Fleetwood 
had  by  hw  excesses  and  imprudences  about  this 
period  became  so  deeply  involved  in  debt,  that 
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he  made  no  scruple  of  obtaining  money  or  secu- 
rity of  every  body  he  could.  Though  conscious 
of  his  incapacity  to  pay,  he  still  continued  to 
borrow  ;  his  best  friends  were  not  exempted  from 
his  arts  and  promises,  and  Macklin  used  to  say 
that  the  person,  the  address,  the  manners  and 
,the  solicitations  of  FIcetwood,  when  under  the 
necessity  of  borrowing  appeared  so  artless,  so 
unpractised,  and  so  delicately  embarrassed  as 
made  his  attacks  irresistible,  and  none  but  those 
who  had  repeated  experience  that  he  was  merely 
acting  this  part  could  avoid  the  snare.  . 

He  had  often  borrowed  small  sums  of  Mack- 
lin without  repaying  them,  but  frequently  men- 
tioning his  obligations  and  repeating  his  assur- 
ances of  repayment.  These  sums  borrowed 
sometimes  after  a  snug  benefit  night,  sometimes 
after  a  lucky  run  of  play,  for  Macklin  was  then* 
a  gambler,  he  did  not  much  press  him  for;  consi- 
dering them  as  so  many  nest-eggs  in  Fleetwood's 
hands,  and  as  a  kind  of  security  for  his  engage- 
ments at  the  tlieatre.  Macklin,  however,  soon 
found  himself  far  surpassed  in  worklly  knowledge 
by  his  chief,  and  that  he  was  destined  >to  be  the 
scape- goat  to  save  the  manager  from  his  embar- 
rassment. 

Fleetwood,  finding  himself  hard  pressed  for 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  for  which  he  must 
either  go  to  prison  or  give  security,  prevailed 
upon  Macklin  in  one  of  those  irresistible  mo- 
ments of  solicitation  to  become  his  bondsman,  to- 
the  amount  of  no  less  than  three  thousand 
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pounds.  Macklin  soon  saw  his  error,  but  too 
]ate  to  remedy  it :  he  found  the  manager  plung- 
ing more  and  more  into  difficulties  and  conse- 
quently saw  less  hopes  of  his  being  able  to  take 
up  this  bond.  With  this  gloomy  prospect  he 
went  down  to  Bristol  to  perform  during  the  sum- 
mer; when  toward  the  close  of  the  season,  hear- 
ing some  fresh  anecdotes  of  Fleet  wood's  embar- 
rassment, he  resolved,  on  his  return  to  London, 
to  make  one  desperate  push  to  disengage  himself 
from  an  affair  which  very  seriously  threatened  hi* 
future  liberty  and  hopes. 

On  his  return  to  London  he  settled  his  plan 
of  operation  which  was,  either  to  frighten 
the  manager  so  as  to  get  himself  released  from 
his  security,  or  to  break  with  him  entirely  and 
seek  redress  at  law.  His  first  step  on  his  arrival, 
was  to  call  at  the  manager's  house,  and  being 
told  that  he  was  attending  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
(the  father  of  his  present  majesty)  in  viewing  the 
curiosities  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  he  instantly 
hastened  to  the  spot,  and  felt  a  presentiment 
that  this  very  circumstance  might  turn  out  to  his 
advantage.  He  proceeded  to  Smith  field  and 
soon  discovered  the  manager,  who  was  accom- 
panying the  prince  and  his  suite  by  torch-light  to 
the  different  booths.  Here  he  assumed  the  actor, 
and  calling  up  into  his  face  as  much  terror  and 
alarm  as  he  could,  pulled  the  manager  by  the 
sleeve,  and  told  him  he  must  speak  with  him. 
The  following  conversation  then  took  place; 
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Fleettcood.  Good  God  !  Macklin  ;  is  it  you  ? 
What's  the  matter  ? 

Macklin.  Matter  enough  (hastily  and  seem- 
ingly terrified)  I  have  just  broken  out  of  Bristol 
jail,  where  I  believe,  1  have  killed  -the  jailor  in 
my  escape,  and  here  I  am. 

F.  My  dear  friend,  I  am  heartily  sorry  for 
this  accident,  but  how  can  I  relieve  you  ? 

M.  Sir,  I  have  no  time  to  trifle — I  was  put 
itito  Bristol  jail  fora  smalhdebt  I  incurred  on  my 
wife's  delivery  and  in  consequence  of  a  bad  sea- 
son. In  this  situation  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
holders  of  the  bond,  for  which  I  am  security  for 
you,  demanding  payment  or  threatening  me  with 
imprisonment,  which  you  know  must,  to  a  man 
in  my  circumstances,  be  an  imprisonment  for 
life. — I  therefore  broke  jail  aad  now  want  to  be 
released  from  my  bond. 

F.  Well,  well,  my  dear  friend,  compose 
yourself;  I  will,  in  a  little  time,  do  every  thing  in 
my  power  to  relieve  you. 

M.  I  can't  wait,  by  G~d,  Sir;  it  must  be 
done  instantly,  or  I'll — 

jp.  Hush,  hush,  my  dear  friend  ;  consider, 
the  prince  is  just  before  us,  and  I  should  be  ruin- 
ed  were  he  to  overhear  this  conversation. 

M.  (Seemingly  in  an  increased  rage)  Don't 
tell  me  of  prince  or  emperor,  God  or  Devil,  I 
inust  have  this  affair  settled  directly,  or  I'll  blow 
you,  myself  and  all  to  the  devil. 

K    Good  God  !     the  man's  mad  !     But  Mac, 
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my  clear  Mac,  compose  yourself  a  little.  Every 
thing  shall  be  settled  directly  ;  now  do  go  home, 
and  meet  me  at  the  Bunch' of  Grapes  in  Clare- 
Market,  this  night  at  ten  o'clock,  and  you  may 
depend  upon  it  every  thing  shall  he  settled  to  your 
satisfaction. 

M.     No  trifling,  Sir.    Can  I  depend  oh  you  ,?. 

F.     Most  certainly. 

M.     Well  then  I'll  give  you  the  meeting. 

Fleetwood  was  punctual  to  his  promise  and 
brought  with  him,  as  his  most  particular  friends, 
Mr.  Forrest,  a  solicitor,  Mr.  Havard  and  Paul 
Whitehead,  the  poet  Mackiin  told  his  case; 
which  certainly  was  a  pitiable  one,  but  under 
the  exaggeration  of  the  actor  made  everyone  of 
the  company,  except  Fleetwood,  feel  deeply  for 
his  situation.  He,  however,  heard  him  with 
great  seeming  commiseration,  and  then  asked  him 
to  point  out  any  line  in  which  he  could  possibly 
assist  him.  To  this  Mackiin  replied,  that  if  he 
could  get  him  released  from  the  bond,  the  sum 
lie  owed  in  Bristol  was  not  above  thirty  pounds, 
which  perhaps  he  could  borrow  so  as  to  regain, 
hi*  liberty.  "  And  as  to  the  jailor  (continued 
he)  we  have  hitherto  been  upon  such  intimate 
terms,  that  if  the  fellow  happens  to  be  more 
frightened  than  hurt  I  myself  will  become  his 
surgeon."  rleetvyood  could  make  no  reply,  but, 
resting  his  head  on  his  hand,  remained  seem- 
ingly in  great  agony  of  mi:?d,  for  some  minutes,,  - 
in  that  situation.  At  lenirlh  Paul  Whitehead 
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asked  Macklin  if  his  being  released  from  the 
bond  would  perfectly  content  him,  and  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  said  that  he  would 
take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  for  the  debt. 
The  poet,  however,  paid  dearly  for  his  genero- 
sity ;  Fieetwood's  affairs  became  more  and  more 
involved,  and  he  went  to  France,  leaving  to  his 
friend  the  horrors  of  several  years'  imprisonment 
as  a  remuneration  for  the  extraordinary  liberality 
of  his  conduct. 

In  1741,  Macklin  established  his  fame  as  an 
actor  in  the  character  of  Shylock  in  the  "  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,"  which  had  been  laid  upon  the 
shelf  for  forty  years  to  make  room  for  an  alter- 
ation from  the  same  play  by  Lord  Lansdowne, 
ealled  the  Jew  of  Venice.  The  piece  had  a  suc- 
cessful run  through  the  whole  of  the  season,,  and 
for  many  seasons  afterwards.  It  established  his 
reputation  not  only  as  an  actor,  but  also  as  a 
critic,  and  he  enjoyed  the  credit  of  reviving  a 
play  which,  perhaps,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
research  might  have  been  lost  to  the  stage  for 
ever. 

About  this  time  commenced  Mackiin's  ac- 
quaintance wilh  Gurrick,  which  continued  with 
all  the  warmth  of  the  most  intimate  friendship 
tiil  the  quarrel  took  place  in  1743  between  the 
principal  performers  and  the  manager,  who  was 
desirous  of  reducing  their  salaries.  Macklin  and 
several  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  company 
among  whom  was  Garrick,  now  openly  revolted, 
and  a  formal  agreement  was  signed,  by  which 
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thev  obliged  themselves  not  to  accede  to  any 
terms  which  might  be  proposed  to  them  by 
Fleetvvood  without  the  consent  of  all  the  sub- 
scribers. The  contest  between  the  manager  and 
the  secedcrs  became  soon  .very  unequal.  The 
latter  found  all  applications  for  a  new  patent  in- 
effectual. There  was  now  no  remedy  left,  but 
to  agree  with  the  manager  upon  the  best  terms 
that  could  be  pbtained.  Some  of  the  principal 
actors,  and  such  as  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  conducting  of  the  Theatrical  machine,  were 
admitted  to  favour  upon  equal  terms,  and  were 
allowed  the  same  annual  stipends  which  they  en- 
joyed before  the  secession  ;  others  of  less  con- 
sequence were  abridged  of  half  their  income. 

The  manager  ascribed  this  revolt  of  the  play- 
ers principally  to  Mr.  Macklin  ;  and  him  he  de- 
termined to  punish.  To  the  rest  he  was  recon- 
.ciled;  but  eternal  banishment  from  his  theatre 
was  the  doom  which  he  pronounced  on  the  man 
who  had  been  once  his  favourite  adviser,  and  his 
bosom  friend.  Macklin  had  no  inclination  to 
become  the  'scape  goat  in  this  business,  and  he 
urged  Mr.  Garrick  to  perfect  the  articles  of  their 
agreement,  by  which  it  was  covenanted,  that 
neither  of  the  contracting  parties  should,  accom-*. 
modate  matters  with  the  patentee  without  the 
other.  Mr.  Garrick  could  not  but  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  Macklin's  plea;  he  declared  that' 
he  was  ready  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  fulfil  his 
agreement ;  but  as  the  manager  continued  obsti- 
nate in  his  resolution  to  exclude  Mr.  Macklin/ 
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it  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  that  he 
should,  by  an  obstinate  perseverance  in  a  despe- 
rate contest,  greatly  injure  his  own  fortune,  and 
absolutely  bo  the  means  of  starving  eight  or  ten 
people  whose  ftite  depended  on  his  accommodating 
the  dispute  with  Flectvvood.  He  offered  Mack- 
lin  a  sum  to  be  paid  weekly  out  of  his  income, 
for  a  certain  time,  till  the  manager  could  be 
brought  into  better  temper,  or  he-should  have  it 
in  his  own  power  to  provide  for  himself  suitably 
to  his  rank  in  the  theatre.  These  proposals  were 
peremptorily  rejected  by  Macklin,  who  persisted 
in  his  claim  of  Garriek's  absolutely  fulfilling  the 
tenor  of  their  compact,  but  the  latter,  notwith- 
standing the  perseverance  of  Macklin,  accepted 
Fteetwood's  proposals,  and  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment \vith  him,  for  that  season,  at  a  very  consi- 
derable income.  This  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
coolness  between  them  which  ended  only  With 
the  life  of  Garrick. 

Lueey,  who  succeeded  Fleetwood  in  the 
management,  brought  about  a  revolution  in  the 
theatre,  in  1747.  He  forgot  all  former  disputes, 
and  engaged  Macklin  and  his  wife  at  a  very  con- 
siderable salary.  In  the  spring  of  1748,  Sheri- 
dan, the  then  manager  of  the  Dublin  theatre, 
offered  him  and  his  wife  eight  hundred  pounds 
per  year,  for  two  years,  which  he  accepted,  and 
they  soon  after  landed  in  Dublin  to  perform  their 
engagements.  But  Macklin's  disposition  to  jea- 
lousy and  dissatisfaction  still  prevailed, for  scarce- 
ly had  he  been  a  month  in  Dublin,  when  he  be- 
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gan  to  find  out  that  the  manager  chose  to  perform 
tragedies  as  well  as  comedies  at  his  theatre;  that 
bis  name  stood  in  larger  characters  in  ihe  play- 
bill ;  and  a  variety  of  such  grievous  matters;  not 
considering  that  his  and  his  wife's  salary  was 
fixed  at  all  events  for  two  years,  and  that  any 
reasonable  arrangement  which  the  manager 
might  adopt  for  his  own  emolument,  would  the 
more  enable  him  to  perform  his  contract;  but 
consideration  was  lost  upon 'a  man  of  Macklin's 
temper,  when  once  resolved ;  he  therefore 
gave  a  loose  to  bis  passions,  which  at  last  became 
so  intolerable,  that,  according  to  the  language 
of  Tririculo,  "  tho'  Sheridan  was  king,  Mack-? 
lin  would  be  viceroy  over  bim  ;"  which  the 
former  not  agreeing  to,  determined  him  to  shut 
the  doors  of  his  theatre  against  both  him  and  his 
wife.  This,  however,  so  far  from  bringing, 
him  to  reason,  provoked  bis  irritability  the 
more.  He  several  times  presented  himself  at 
the  stage-door — =-no  admittance.  He  then  sent  the 
manager  an  attorney's  letter — no  answer.  He 
then  commenced  a  chancery  suit ;  and,  after, 
waiting  the  whole  winter  unemployed,  he  re- 
turned to  England  several  hundred  pounds 
minus,  and  a  snug  law-suit  upon  bis  shoulders 
into  the  bargain.  On  his  return  to  England,  be 
commenced  manager  at  Chester  for  that  season, 
and  in  the  winter  was  engaged  at  Covent-Garden 
theatre,  where  he  continued  till  towards  the  closo 
of  the  year  1733,  when  having  obtained  from 
Mr.  Ganick  the  use  of  his  theatre  Cor  one  uight, 
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ho  rook  a  formal  leave  of  the  stage,  in  a  prologue 
written  on  the  occasion,  in  which  he  introduced 
his  daughter,  as  an  actress,  to  the  protection  of 
?he  public, 

What  induced  Macklin  to  quit  the  stage  in 
the  full  vigour  of  fame  and  constitution  (as  ln»wa% 
then,  according  to  his  own  calculation,  hut  filiy- 
f  our),  was  one  of  those  schemes  \\hich  hehad  long 
previously  indulged  himself  in,  of 'suddenly  ma- 
king his  fortune,  by  the  establishment  of  a  tavern 
and  coffee-house,  in  the  Piazza,  Covent-Gardcn, 
to  which  he  afterwards  added  a  school  of  oratory, 
upon  a  plan  hitherto  unknown  in  England,  found- 
ed upon  the  Greek,  Roman,  French,  and  Italian 
societies,  under  the  title  of  "  The  British  Inquisi- 
tion." The  first  part  of  this  plan  was  opened  on 
the  llth  of  March,  17o4,  by  a  public  ordinary 
(which  was  to  be  continued  every  day  at  four 
o'clock,  price  three  shilings),  where  every  per- 
son was  permitted  todririk  port,  claret,  or  what- 
ever liquor  he  should  choose — a  bill  of  fare,  we 
must  confess,  very  encouraging,  even  in  those 
times,  and  which,  from  its  cheapness  and  novel- 
ty, drew  a  considerable  resort  of  company  for 
some  time.  Dinner  being  announced  by  public 
advertisement,  to  be  ready  at  four  o'clock,  just 
as  the  clock  had  struck  that  hour,  a  large  tavern- 
bell  which  he  had  affixed  to  the  top  of  the 
house,  gave  notice  of  its  approach.  This  bell 
continued  ringing  for  about  five  minutes ;  the 
dinner  was  then  ordered  to  be  dwhed,  and  in  tea 
minutes  afterwards  it  was  set  upon  the  table  ; 
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after  which  the  outer  room  door  was  ordered  to  be 
shut,  and  no  other  guest  admitted.  Macklin  him- 
self'always  brought  in  the  first  dish,  dressed  in  a 
full  suit  of  clothes,  &c.  with  a  napkin  slung  across 
his  left  arm.  When  he  placed  the  dish  on  the 
table,  he  made  a  low  how,  and  retired  a  few; 
paces  back  towards  the  sideboard,,  which  VYJIS 
Jaid  out  in  a  very  superb  stile,  and  vyith  every 
possible  convenience  that  could  be  thought  of. 
Two  of  the  principal  wasters  stood  beside  him, 
and  one,  two,  or  three  more,  as  occasion  re- 
quired. He  had  trained  up  all  his  servant^ 
several  months  before  for  this  attendance  ;  and 
one  principal  rule,  which  he  had  laid  down  as  a 
sine  qua  non,  was,  that  not  one  single  word  was 
to  be  spoken  by  them  whilst  in  the  room,  except 
\vhen  asked  a  question  by  one  of  the  guests.  The 
ordinary,  therefore,  was  carried  on  by  signs,  pre- 
viously agreed  upon;  and  Macklin,  as  principal 
waiter,  had  only  to  observe  when  any  thing  was 
wanted  or  called  for,  when  he  communicated  a 
sign,  which  the  waiters  immediately  understood, 
and  complied  with.  Thus  was  dinner  entirely 
served  up,  and  attended  to,,  on  the  side  of  thp 
house,  all  iu  dumb  shew.  "VV'.lien  dinner  was 
over,  and  the  bottles  and  glasses  ail  laid  upon 
the  table,  Mackiiu  quitting  his  former  situation, 
valked  gravely  up  to  the  front  of  the  table,  and 
hoped  "  that  all  things  were  found  agreeable  ;" 
.alter  which,  he  passed  the  bell-rope  round  the 
••bac.lv  of  the  chair  of  the  person  who  happened  to 
..:'.i  ut  the. head  of  the  jable,  and,,  making  a  low 
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bow  at  the  door,  retired.  Though  all  this  had 
the  shew  of  a  formality  seemingly  trenching  too 
much  on  the  freedom  of  a  social  meeting,  it  ap- 
peared to  have  a  general  good  effect :  the  com- 
pany not  only  saw  it  as  a  thing  to  which  the}'  had 
not  been  accustomed,'  but  it  gave  them  by  de- 
grees, from  the  example  of  taciturnity,  a  certain 
mixture  of  temper  and  moderation  fn  their  dis- 
course; and  it  was  observed,  that  there  were 
fewer  wrangles  and  disputes  at  this  ordinary, 
during  the  time  Macklin  kept  it,  than  could  well 
be  expected  in  places  which  admitted  of  so  mix- 
ed an  assembly  of  people.  The  company  ge- 
nerally consisted  of  wits,  authors,  players,  tem- 
plars, and  lounging  men  of  the  town. 

Of  the  other  part  of  this  plan,  which  he  called 
t(  The  British  Inquisition,"  it  is  impossible  to 
think,  without  ascribing  to  the  author  a  degree 
of  vanity  almost  bordering  on  madness.  By  this 
plan,  he  not  only  incited  a  discussion  on  almost 
the  whole  circle  of  arts  and  sciences,  which  he 
was  in  a  great  measure  to  direct,  but  took  upon 
himself  solely  to  give  lectures  on  the  comedy  of 
the  ancients,  the  use  of  their  masks,  flutes,  mimes, 
pantomimes,  &c.  He  next  engaged  to  draw  a 
comparison  between  the  stages  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  to  conclude  with  lectures  upon  each  of 
Shakspear'g  play;**  commenting  on  the  different 
stories  from  which  his  different  plots  were  taken, 
the  vises  which  he  made  of  them,  with  strictures 
DU  his  fables,  morals,  passions  and  manners.  In 
his  knowledge  of  ancient  comedy^  and. 
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his  attempt  to  draw  a  comparision  between  the 
Greek  and  Roman  stage,  he  must  have  obtained 
it  (if  he  made  any  Hterarry  enquiry  at  all)  from 
Dryden's  prefaces,  and  other  detached  English- 
writers  on  the  subject,  as  he  was  totally  unac- 
quainted with  either  the  Greek  or  Latin  langua- 
ges, and  did  not  understand  French  well  enough 
to  avail  himself  of  their  criticisms.  As  to  the  ori- 
ginal of  Shakespear's  stories,  and  the  uses  he 
made  of  them,  he  was  still  in  a  worse  predica- 
ment, as  this  required  a  course  of  reading  in  the 
coteuiporary  \\riters  of  Shakspear's  age,  too 
multifarious  either  for  the  grasp  of  his  mind,  or 
for  the  time  which,  from  other  avocations,  he 
could  bestow  on  it,  so  that  to  every  body  but 
himself,  jVJacklin  stood  in  a  very  ridiculous  point 
of  view,  under  the  responsibility  of  large  pro-, 
iiiises,  with  very  little  capital  to  discharge 
them. 

Of  his  illustration  of  Shakspear's  plays,  we 
believe  there  are  no  records,  as  he  was.  not  quite 
fool  enough  to  print  them,  nor  has  even  ridicule 
consigned  them  to  memory  :  but  as  a  proof  of 
\vhat  he  was  capable  of  doing  as  a  critic  in  this 
line,  we  subjoin  the  following  proposal  he  made 
to  Garrick,  as  a  kind  of  grateful  compensation 
to  him,  for  giving  him  the  use  of  his  theatre  for 
one  night,  and  for  writing  a  farewell  epilogue 
for  him  on  the  same  occasion.  In  his  conversa-. 
lion  with  the  manager  about  the  great  run  of 
Borneo  and  Juliet,  he  told  him,  that  as  the  town 
had  not  properly  settled  whether  Barry  or  he  waa 
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the  better-Romeo,  he  meant  ultimately  to  decide 
that  question  in  his  next  lecture  on  that  tragedy. 
Game !;,  who  was  all  alive  to  fame,  instantly 
cocked  his  ear,  and  exclaimed,  "  Ah  !  my 
dear  Mae,  how  will  you  bring  this  about  r"  "  1'il 
tell  you,  Sir;  t  mean  to  shew  your  different 
merits  in  the  garden  scene.  Barry  comes  into 
it,  Sir,  as  great  as  a  lord,  swaggering  about  his 
love,  and  talking  so  loud,  that  by  G — ,  Sir,  if 
we  don't  suppose  the  servants  of  the  Capulet 
family  almost  dead  with  sleep,  they  must  have 
come  out  and  tossed  the  fellow  in  a  blanket. 
Well,  Sir,  after  having  fixed  my  auditors'  atten- 
tion to  this  part,  then  I  ^hall  ask,  But  how  does 
Garrick  act  this  ?  Why,  Sir,  sensible  that  the 
family  are  at  emnity  with  him  and  his  house,  he 
comes  creeping  in  upon  his  toes,  whispering  his 
love,  and  looking  about  him  just  like  a  thief  in 
the  night"  At  this  Garrick  could  hold  out  no 
longer ;  he  thanked  him  for  his  good  intentions> 
but  begged  he.  would  decline  his  purpose,  as, 
after  all,  he  thought  it  a  question  better  left  to 
the  opinion  of  an  audience  than  the  subject  of 
a  lecture. 

With  these  qualifications  as  a  critic,  much 
success!  could  not  be  augured  from  the  lectures. 
The  event  turned  out  so,  as,  in  a  little  time,  the 
fr\v  who  resorted  to  his  rooms  gave  up  all  ideas 
of  improvement,  and  the  whole  assumed  an  air  ol 
burlesque,  which  was  still  heightened  by  the  gra- 
vity of  Macklin,  who  trusting  to  the  efficiency  of 
his  own  powers;appeared  every  night  full  dressed, 
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dictating  to  the  town  with  all  the  airs  of  superior 
intelligence.  Foote  stood  at  ^he  head  of  the  wits 
and  laughers  o?i  this  occasion.  To  a  man  of  his 
humour,  Mweklin  was  as  the  dace  to  the  pike,  a 
sure  prey.  He  accordingly  made  him  his  daily 
food  for  laughter  and  ridicule,  by  constantly  at- 
tending his  lectures,  and,  by  his  questions,  re- 
marks, and  repartees,  kept  the  audience  in  a 
continual  roar.  .Mucklin  sometimes  made  battle, 
but  it  was  Priam  to  Pyrrhus :  he  now  and- then 
came  out  with  a  strong  remark,  or  bitter  sar- 
casm, but  in  wit  and  humour  Foote  was  greatly 
his  superior.  Fcote  likewise  had  the  talent  of 
keeping  his  temper,  which  still  added  to  his  su- 
periority. One  night  as  Macklin  was  preparing 
to  begin  his  lecture,  and  hearing  a  buz  in  the 
room, 'he  spied  Foote  in  a  corner,  talking  and 
laughing  most  im moderately.  This  he  thought 
u  safe  time  to  rebuke  him,  as  he  had  not  begun 
his  lecture,  and  consequently  could  not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  criticism  ;  he  therefore  cried  out  with 
some  authority,  "  Well,  Sir,  you  seem  to  be  very 
merry  there  ;  but  do  you  know  what  I  am  going 
to  say  now  ?"  "  No,  Sir,"  says  Foote  ;  "  Pray  do 
yowl?"  The  ready  and  unembarrassed  manner  of 
this  reply  drew  on  such  a  burst  of  laughter,  as 
silenced  the  lecturer  for  some  minutes,  nor 
could  he  then  proceed  till  called  upon  by  the  ge- 
neral voice  of  the  company. 

Another  time,  Macklin  undertook  to  shew  the 
causes  of  duelling  in  Ireland;  and  why  it  was 
much  more  the  practice  of  that  nation  than  any 
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other.  In  order  to  do  this  in  his  own  way,  he  be- 
gan with  the  earliesi  part  of  the  Irish  history,  as 
it  respected  the  customs,  the  education,  ami  live 
animal  spirits  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  after  get- 
ting as  far  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he 
was  again  proceeding,  when  Foote  spoke  to  order* 
"  Well,  Sir,  what  have  you  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject  r"  "  Only  to  crave  a  little  attention/'  says 
Foote,  with  much  seeming  modesty,  "  when  I 
think  I  can  settle  this  point  in  a  few  words." 
"  Well  Sir,  go  on."  "Why,  then,  Sir/'  says, 
Foote,  "to  begin,  what  o'clock  is  it  r"  "O'clock  !" 
says  iViacklin,  "  what  has  the  clock  to  do  with  a 
dissertation  on  duelling  ?"  "  Pray,  Sir/'  says 
Foote,  "  be  pleased  to  answer  uiy  question." 
Maekiin,  on  this,  pulled  out  his  watch,  and  re-. 
port-,  ci  the  hour  to  be  half  past  ten.  "  Very 
well,"  says  Foote  ;  "  about  this  time  of  the  night, 
every  gentleman  in  Ireland,  that  can  possibly 
afford  it,  is  in  his  third  bottle  of  claret,  conse- 
quently is  in  a  fair  way  of  getting  drunk  ;  from 
drunkenness  proceeds  quarrelling,  and  from  quar- 
relling duelling;  and  so  there's  an  end  of  the 
chapter."  The  company  seemed  fully  satisfied 
with  this  abridgement,  and  Mackiin  concluded 
his  lecture  for  that  evening  in  great  dudgeon. 

Another  night,  being  at  supper  with  Foote^ 
and  some  others  at  the  Bedford,  one  of  the  com- 
pany was  praising  Mackiin  on  the  great  regular- 
ity of  his  ordinary,  and  in  particular  his  manner 
of  directing  the  waiters  by  signals.  (t  Aye,  Sir," 
savs  Mackiin,  "  I  knew  it  would  do,  And  where 
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do  yon  think  I  picked  np  this  hint  ?  Well,  Sir, 
I'll  tell  you  ;  I  picked  it  up  from  no  less  a  man 
than  James  Duke  of  York,  who,  yon  know,  Sir, 
•first  in  veil  led  signals  for  the  fleet."  "  Very  apro- 
pos, indeed,"  says  Foote,  u  and  good  poetical 
justice,  as  from  the  feet  they  were  taken,  so  to 
the  feet  both  master  and  signals  are  likely  to  re- 
turn." 

All  this,  though  galling  to  Macklin,  was  fun 
for  the  public;  and  if  it  had  ended  here,  would, 
perhaps,  have  served  Macklin  in  a  pecuniary 
way,  as  much  as  it  hurt  his  feelings  in  another; 
but  Foole  did  not  know  when  he  had  enough  of 
a  good  thing:  he  introduced  him  into  his  the- 
atre at  the  Haymarket,  where  neither  cut  so 
good  a  figure  as  they  did  in  the  tiritbh  Inquisi- 
tion ;  and  Macklin,  in  return,  retorted  in  all 
kind  of  abuse  and  calumny.  The  public  at  last 
grew  tired  of  the  controversy,  from  being  taken 
out  of  its  proper  place,  and  the  British  Inquisi- 
tion soon  after  this  began  to  feel  a  gradual  decay 
in  all  its  departments.  Most,  people  besides  the 
projector  saw  the  seeds  of  a  speedy  dissolution 
in  the  first  principles  of  this  scheme.  'In  the 
first  place,  it  was  upon  a  large,  expensive  scale, 
and  quite  novel  in  this  country;  it,  therefore, 
not  only  required  a  greater  capital  than  Macklin 
was  master  of,  but  much  greater  talents,  as  he 
had  neither  learning,  reading,  figure,  or  elocu- 
tion, for  the  oratorical  part ;  nor  assiduity, 
knowledge,  or  temper,  for  keeping  a  coffee- 
house  and  tavern.  Whilst  he  amused  himself 
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with  drilling  his  waiters,  or  fitting  himself  lor 
the  rostrum,  by  poring  over  the  Athenian  Oracle 
or  parliamentary  debates,  his  waiters,  in  return, 
were  robbing  him  in  all  directions.  11  is  cook 
generally  went  to  market  for  him,  and  his  prin- 
cipal waiter  was  his  principal  butler;  in  short, 
Macklin  had  left  himself  little  more  to  do  in  the 
essential  parts  of  this  business,  than  paying  the 
fylls;  and  these  soon  poured  in  upon  him  so  fast,v 
that  he  could  not  even  acquit  himself  of  this  em- 
ployment. Accordingly,  the  next  winter  ulti- 
mately decided  the  question,  as  we  find  him  a 
bankrupt  on  the  2,5th  of  January,  \7ot>,  under 
the  title  of  vintner,  coffee-man,  and  chapman. 

Oahis  examination  before  the  commissioners 
ofbankruptcy,  every  part  of  his  character  appear- 
ed free  from  imputation  except  his  prudence,  as  it 
appeared  he  lo&t  his  money  partly  by  the  sums  in- 
curred in  building  and  fitting  up  the  rooms,  and 
partly  by  the  trade  not  being  adequate  to  such  a 
scale  of  expenditure.  One  circumstance, however, 
should  not  be  omitted  here,  which  redounds  ta 
his  character  as  a  father,  which  was,  that  it  was 
proved,  by  sufficient  documents,  that  he  laid 
out  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  pounds  on  the 
education  of  his  daughter— an  education  not  ill 
bestowed,  as  it  respected  exterior  accomplish- 
ments, but  which  made  so  little  impression 
on  her  gratitude,  that,  at  her  death  (which  hap- 
pened when  her  father  was  above  eighty  years  of 
age,  and  when  it  was  well  known  he  was  far  from 
bqng  independent)  she  bequeathed  the  best  part 
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ef  her  fortune  to  strangers.,  giving  him,  at  the 
same  time,  such  an  eventual  title  to  the  other 
part,  as  was  worse  than  absolute  neglect ;  it  was 
a  legacy  in  mockery,  as  if  she  only  thought  of 
her  father  to  tantalize  him  with  fruitless  expec- 
tations. 

Though  Miss  Macklin  was  not  handsome,  she 
was   genteel   in  her  person,  and  being   highly 
educated,  was  fashionable  in  her  manners  and 
deportment.     She  was,  besides*  a  rising  actress, 
and  gave  specimens  of  her  singing  and  dancing 
in  occasional  entertainments,  which  made  her  a 
great  favourite  with  the  town.     Some  days  pre- 
vious to  her  benefit,  whilst  Macklin  was  sitting 
at  breakfast,  a  loud  knocking  at  his  door  an- 
nounced Baronet,  at  that  time  as  well  known 
on    the    turf,    as   he  has  since  been   In  the 
character    pf   a  noble  lord,    and  great    legal 
practitioner.    After  the  ceremonies  of  introduc- 
tion were  ov?r,  Macklin  hoped  (!^he  would  do 
him  the  honour  of  preafcfacting  with  him  ;"  which 
the  other  very  frankly  accepted  of,  and  the  can> 
vernation,  became  general—the  stft&£4  «f  course, 
formed  one  of  the  topics,  when  the  baronet  took 
this  opportunity  to  praise  Mm  Mavklin  in  the 
highest    strains   of  panegyric      This   Mackim 
t  a  good  qmen  far  his  daughter's  benefit 
au4  bowed  most  graciously  to  all  his  ^^ 
£p.rrjiurps.    At  last,  after  a,  short  pause  ( 
lin   thought,  from  his    e*r<  Uun 
the  m^'sner  of  asking -for  tiwke-i>)4  the 
began  the  fqllQw^g  eiivid^ 
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— "After   what   I   have  said  of  your  daughter, 
Mr.  Macklin, (  you  may  suppose  I  am  not  insen- 
sible  to    her  merits.     I   mean  to  be  her  friend, 
not  in  the  article  of  taking  tickets  for  her  benefit, 
and  such  trifling  acts  of  friendship,  which  mean 
nothing  more  than  the  vanity  of  patronage — I 
mean  to  be  her  friend  for  life."     "  What  do  you 
allude    to,  Sir?"    says  Macklin,  roused   at   this 
last  expression.     "  Why,"    said    the   other,  "  I 
mean  as  I  say,  to  make  her  my  friend  for  life  ; 
and  as  you  are  a  man  of  the  world,  and   'tis  fit 
you  should  be  considered  in  this  business— I  now 
make  you  an  offer  of  four  hundred  pounds  per 
year  for  your  daughter,  and  two  hundred  pounds 
per  year  for  yourself,  to  be  secured  on  any  of  my 
estates,  during  both  your  natural  lives."  m  "  I  was 
at  that  time,"  says  Macklin,  "spreading  some 
"butter  on  my  roll,  and  happened  to  have  in  my 
hand  a  large  case  knife,  which  grasping,  and 
looking  steadily  at  the  baronet,  I  desired  him  in- 
stantly to  quit  my  apartments,  telling  him  at 
the  same  time,  I  was  as  much  surprised  at  his 
folly  as   his  profligacy,  in  thus  attempting  the 
honour  of  a  child  through  the  medium  of  her 
parent.     He    affected   not    to    mind    me,    and 
was  proceeding  with  some  coarseness,  when  in- 
stantly I  sprung  from  my  seai,  aiui  holding  the 
knife   near  his  throat,   in   a  menurmg  manner, 
bade  him  make  the  best  of  his  way  down  stairs, 
or  ,1  wouh   instantly  drive  that  instrument  into 
his  hfart,  as  ibe   d^e-rewaul  of  such  base  and 
infamous  proposals.    Sir  (continued  the  veteran), 
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1  had  no  occasion  to  repeat  my  menaces  a  se- 
cond time.  By  G— d,  the  fellow  made  but  one 
jump  from  his  chair  to  the  door,  and  scampered 
down  the  stairs  as  if  the  devil  was  in  him.  He 
ran  across  the  garden  in  the  same  manner,  think- 
ing I  was  at  his  heels  ;  and  so,  Sir,  L  never  spoke 
to  the  rascal  since." 

Macklin  now  joined  Barry  in  founding  a  new 
theatre  in  Dublin,  and  in  the  spring  of  \7o7T 
went  to  Ireland  w^ith  Barry  and  Woodward,  who 
was  admitted  as  partner,  and  was  present  at  Jay- 
ing  the  foundation  stone  of  Crow  Street  theatre. 
About  September  of  the  same  year,  Barry 
having  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  subscri- 
bers to  his  new  theatre,  and  arranged  every  other 
matter  relative  to  his  great  design,  returned  to 
London,  leaving  Macklin  as  his  locum  teneas, 
\vho,  to  do  him  justice,  was  so  very  vigilant  and 
industrious  in  all  the  departments  of  his  trust, 
that  upon  Barry's  return  to  Dublin,  towards  the 
close  of  the  summer  of  1758,  the  theatre  was 
nearly  ready  for  their  performance.  Mrs.  Mack- 
lin died  about  this  time,  before  her  husband 
could  receive  any  benefit  from  her  engagement, 
and  he  seemed  much  afflicted  at  her  Jqss,  as  her. 
judgment  and  good  sense  often  kept  him  within 
the  pale  of  propriety.  Crow- Street  theatre  open- 
ed on  the  23d  of  October,  lyoS.  Macklin  joined 
this  corps  as  soon  as  decency  for  the  loss  of  his 
wife  would  admit  ;  but  such  was  the  versatility 
of  his  temper,  that  he  not  only  quitted  his  en- 
gagements with  Barry  and  Woodward,  and  re- 
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turned    to    London    in    December,    1759,    bat 
made  an  engagement  to  perform  at  Smock  Alley 
(the  opposition  bouse)  towards  the  close  of  that 
season ;    which,     however,    he    did    ne.t    fulfil. 
Mucklin  had  now  greater  projects  than  joining 
the  Irish  theatres  :  at   this  time  he  obtained  an 
engagement  at  Drury-Lane,  at  a  very  consider* 
able  salary;  and,  besides,  brought  out  his  farce 
of  "  Love- a-ia- Mode/'  which,    though   it   met 
with   some  opposition   in   the  beginning,  after- 
wards  received   such   applause  both  in  London 
and   Dublin   as  made  amends  for  all  his  former 
dramatic  miscarriages, and  crowned  him  with  no 
inconsiderable  share  of  reputation.  Of  the  origin 
of  this  little  piece  Mackiin  was  often  heard  to 
speak  with  a  pleasure  which  most  men  take   in 
telling  of  events  which,  from  trifling  beginnings,, 
lead  to  prosperous  consequences.     It  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Some  time  before  their  going  to  Ireland,  Barry 
and  Mackiin  had  been  spending  the  evening  at  a 
public  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Covent 
Garden,  where  they  had1)eenjoinedby  an  Irishman 
vho  had  been  some  years  in  the  Prussian  service, 
and  who,  from  his  first  appearance  attracted  their 
notice.  In  his  person  he  was  near  six  feet  high, 
finely  formed,  with  a  handsome,  manly  face, 
and  a  degree  of  honesty  and  good  humor  about 
him  which  prejudiced  every  body  in  his  favor. 
He  happened  to  take  his  seat  in  the  snme  box 
vith  Mackiin  and  Barry.  The  latter  who  was 
himself  a  native  of  Ireland,  perfectly  understood 
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the  character  of  his  countrymen,  and  could  tell 
many  agreeable  stories  in  their  way,  soon  scrap- 
ed an  acquaintance  with  the  stranger  and  brought 
him  into  the  full  blow  of  self-exhibition.  He 
told  them  of  his  birth,  parentage  and  education 
in  Ireland  ;  of  his  being  originally  designed  for 
a  priest  and  following  an  uncle  of  his  to  France, 
\vho  was  of  that  profession,  for  the  purpose  ; 
that  luckily  his  uncle  died  and  left  him  at  liberty 
to  follow  his  favorite  propensity,  in  compliance 
with  which  he  enlisted  in  the  Prussian  service, 
and  wras  in  most  of  the  early  battles  of  the  great 
Frederic  who  rewarded  his  services  with  a  lieute- 
nancy ;  and  that  he  had  just  come  over  to  En- 
gland to  receive  a  legacy  left  him  by  a  relation. 
He  likewise  gave  a  long  account  of  his  amours 
in  France  and  Prussia,  accompanied  with  some 
humorous  Irish  songs,  which  made  him  on  the 
whole  a  most  diverting  character.  He  was,  at 
the  same  time,  so  extremely  simple  and  unsuspi- 
cious, that  when  Macklin,  who  passed  himself 
off  for  an  Englishman,  attributed  his  success  with 
the  ladies  to  his  having,  in  common  with  all 
Irishmen,  a  tail  behind,  he  instantly  pulled  off 
his  coat  and  waistcoat  to  convince  him  of  his 
mistake,  assuring  him  that  "  no  Irishman  was  in 
that  respect  better  than  another  man." 

Macklin,  who  seldom  wanted  observation  in 
his  profession,  perceived  that  this  was  a  character 
which  would  stand  prominent  in  comedy.  He 
therefore  drew  him  out  in  all  his  absurdities,  tijl 
he  had  satisfied  himself  in  sketching  the  full  out- 
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line  of  the  portrait.  The  next  day  he  commu- 
Cicated  his  idea  to  Barry,  who  highly  approved 
of  it,  and  by  way  of  encouraging  Macklin,  offer- 
ed him  a  wager  that  he  would  not  produce  a  dra- 
matic piece  on  the  subject  in  the  course  of  three 
months.  This  was  accepted,  and  Macklin,  ac~ 
cording  to  his  own  account,  produced  a  comedy 
in  five  acts,  sketched  out  in  plot  and  incidents, 
without  having  all  the  parts  of  the  dialogue  filled 
up  in  the  course  of  six  weeks.  Barry  was  so 
pleased  with  this  that  he  paid  him  his  wager, 
Macklin  pledging  himself  at  the  same  time  to 
finish  it  before  the  end  of  the  season.  On  sub? 
mining  it  to  the  judgment' of  his  friends,  he, 
after  their  advice,  reduced  it  to  two  acts;  in 
which  shape  its  success  fully  answered  his  expec- 
tations. 

Love-a-la-Mode  was  succeeded  by  the  True 
Born  Irishman,  and  various  other  pieces;  among, 
the  rest  the  True  Born  Scotchman,  which  was 
afterwards  extended  to  five  acts,  under  the  title 
of  "The  Man  of  the  world."  For  many  year* 
the  exhibition  of  his  talents  was  shared  by  the 
English  and  Irish,  metropolis.  About  the  year 
1767,  a  division  took  place  among  the  numerous 
managers  of  Co  vent  Garden  theatre,  where 
Macklin  was  then  engaged,  owing,  as  was  al- 
kdged,  to  the  assumed  authority  of  Mr.  Colman. 
As  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility  for  a  man  of 
Macklin's  bustling  spirit  to  remain  an  uncon- 
cerned spectator,  he  joined  the  party  in  oppose 
tion  to  Colman.  The  consequence  was  a  paper-* 
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war  among  the  critics,  and  a  chancery  suit 
among  the  parties.  Macklin  was  involved  in  the 
latter,  which  he  entered  into  with  as  much  spirit 
and  alacrity  as  if  he  had  been  the  solicitor  in- 
stead of  the  client.  This  suit,  according  to  the 
usual  custom  of  the  law,  continued  several  years  ; 
and  as  Macklin  always  thought  he  understood 
whatever  business  he  engaged  in  better  than  jmy. 
one  else,  he  undertook  himself  to  answer  all  his- 
bills  in  chancery,,  and  his  method  partook  of  his- 
usual  originality.  Whenever  he  had  a'  bill  to 
answer  or  any  other  law  question  to  state  to  his 
solicitor,  he  gave  notice  to  his  family  to  have  a 
constant  fire  kept  up  in  his  stud}7,  and  not  to  be 
interrupted,  an  any  account  \\hatever,  till  such 
time  as  he  should  chuse  to  be  visible.  Accor- 
dingly, on  the  days  of  his  engaging  in  this  busi- 
ness, he  locked  himself  up  in  this  apartment, 
where  his  food,  linen  and  every  other  conveni- 
ence he  waated  were  sent  in  to  him  in  dumb 
shew.  Here  he  likewise  slept,  and  whenever  a 
thought  struck  him  in  the  night,  he  was  up  at 
his  desk  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  poet  laboring  for 
immortality.  These  bills  did  not  disgrace  the 
•profession  by  an  improper  brevity.  The  causes 
of  complaint,  though  some  of  them  very  frivolous 
were  all  set  down  with  their  accustomed  length 
and  gravity,  so  that  Macklin's  rustication,  as  he 
called  it,  sometimes  continued  for  a  month  or 
six  weeks.  He  then  came  out  into  the  world 
tiring  his  acquaintance  with  the  process  and 
effects  of  his  lucubrations  till  the  next  bill  arrived. 
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After  a  wearisome  contest  of  mnny  years,  which 
must  have  interrupted  him  greatly  in  the  course 
of  his  profession,  he  however  obtained  his  cause, 
a  victory  which,  taking  in  his  loss  of  time  and 
uneasiness,  left  little  more  than  an  empty  boast. 

Macklin  thus  continued  actively  engaged  in 
his  professional  pursuits  with  scarcely  any  visible 
declension  of  his  powers,  till,  in  November,  1188, 
while  representing  the  part  of  Sir  Pertinax  Mac 
Sycophant,  he  for  the  first  time  began  to  lose 
his  recollection.  The  audience  had  the  indul- 
gence to  impute  this  want  of  memory  as  much 
to  the  extreme  length  of  the  part  as  to  the  vejy. 
advanced  age  of  the  performer  ;  but  he  was  con- 
scious of  something  more  serious  than  a  casual 
lapse  of  recollection,  and  in  a  short  address  to 
the  audience,  m formed  them,  that  unless  he  found 
himself  more  capable  he  should  never  again  ven- 
ture to  solicit  their  attention.  He  however  ral- 
lied after  this,  so  as  not  only  to  gain  his  usual 
applause,  but  to  encourage  a  hope  that  his 
theatrical  labors  were  not  yet  at  their  final  close. 

His  lust  attempt  was  on  the  7th  of  May  fol- 
lowing, in  the  character  of  Shylock  for  his  own 
benefit.  To  prevent  any  disappointment,  Mr. 
Ryder  had  studied  the  part,  and  was  ready  dress- 
ed to  supply  any  deficiency.  The  prudence  of  the 
precaution  was  afterwards  apparent.  V\  hen 
Macklin  had  dressed,  he  went  into  the  green: 
room,  and  going  up  to  the  late  Mrs.  Pope,  asked 
if  she  was  to  play  that  night."  To  be  sure  I  am," 
plied  she,  "don't  you  see  that  I  am  dressed  fcr 
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Portia  :"•— Ah  !  very  true  rejoined  -Macklin  ;  I 
had  forgot.  But  who  is  to  play  Shylock  r"— The 
imbecile  tone  or'  voice,  and  the  inanitj-  of  look 
which  accompanied  this  question,  excited  a  me- 
lancholy sensation  in  all  who  heard  it.  After 
some  pause  Mrs.  Pope  answered  :  if  Why  you, 
to  be  sure.  Are  you  not  dressed  for  the  part?" 
He  then  seemed  to  recollect  himself,  and  putting 
his  hand  to  his  forehead,  pathetically  exclaim- 
ed :"  God  help  me,  my  memory  *i  am  afraid 
has  left  me."  He  however,  went  upon  the  stage 
and  delivered  two  or  three  speeches  in  a  manner 
that  evidently  proved  he  did  not  understand 
what  he  was  repeating.  After  a  while  he  reco- 
vered himself  a  little,  and  seemed  to  make  an  ef- 
fort to  rouse  his  powers,  but  in  vain.  Nature 
could  assist  him  no  farther,  and  after  pausing 
some  time  as  if  considering  what  to  do,  he  then 
catne  forward  and  informed  the  audience  that  as 
he  found  himself  unable  to  finish  his  part  he 
hoped  they  would  accept  Mr.  Ryder  as  his  sub* 
stitute.  The  apology  v\us  received  with  a  mixed 
sentiment  of  indulgence  and  commiseration,  and 
at  the  age  of  ninety,  by  his  own  account,  MackJia 
retired  from  the  stage  tor  ever. 

Notwithstanding  this  decay  of  memory  which 
incapacitated  Macklin  fur  professional  business, 
lie  was  far  from  feeling  the  infirmities-  of  so  ad- 
vanced an  age  in  the  private  habits  of  life.  He 
lived  much  abroad  as  usual,  took  long  walks, 
related  anecdotes  with  tolerable  recollection  ^ 
his  conversation  was  replete  both  with  entertain- 
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iftent  and  in  formation,  and  was  often  enlivened 
by  that  quickness  and  severity  of  repartee  for 
which  at  an  earlier  period  he  had  been  particu- 
larly distingrj  i  shed . 

Being  one  evening  in  company,  he  was  asked 
whether  'Mr.  Macklin,  the  late  print-seller  in 
Fleet  Street,  was  any  relation  of  his  ;  to  which 
he  answered  rather  shortly  :  "  No,  Sir,  I  am 
the  first  of.  my  name.  There  was  no  other 
Macklin  , before  me,  as  I  invented  it  merely  to 
get  rid  of  that  d— d  Irish  name  M'Laughlin." — • 
"  But  might  not  such  a  name  exist  without  your 
knowing  it?"  said  a  dignitary  of  the  chnrch  \\lio 
was  present.  "No,  Sir,"  replied  Macklin  in  a 
growling  tone.  "Why  now  I  think  of  it,"  re- 
joined the  other  "  there  was  a  printer  of  that 
name  toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
near  Temple  Bar ;"  and  appealing  to  one  of  the 
company  very  conversant  in  black  letter  learning, 
he  continued  :  "  I  believe  you  might  have  seen 
books  of  his  printing." — "  O  yes,"  answered  the 
other;  "several  with  the  name  of  Macklin  at 
the  bottom  of  the  title  page."  "  Well,  M"i;. 
Macklin,  what  do  you  say  now  ?  "  exclaimed 
several  of  the  company.  "  Say  now  r"  replied 
Macklin,  "  why  all  I  have  to  say  is  this  (looking 
the  two  antiquarians  full  in  the  face)  that  black- 
letter  men  will  lie  like  other  men/* 

Those  who  knew  Macklin  most  intimately  at 
this  period,  never  once  had  an  idea  but  that  a 
man  of  his  longevity,  his  hi<^!i  situation  irt 
.the  theatre,  and  above  all  his  intimate  know- 
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Jedge  of  the  world,  had  sufficiently  provided  for 
his  independence  ,•  but  the  fact  turned  out  other- 
wise.    With   all  the   ad  van;  ages   lie   possessed, 
Mackiin   had  neglected  to  make  a  provision  for 
old  age;  or  perhaps  like  the  French  wit,  he  had 
lived  so  long  that  he  might  think  death  had  for- 
gotten him,  and  was  loth  to  take  precautions,,  for 
fear    of  putiing  his  adversary  in   mind   of  nun. 
The  trutu  was,  that  though  Mackiin  was  always 
well  paid  both  as  an  actor  and  a  writer,  yet  he 
never  continued  long  in  any  one  engagement,  so 
that  what  he  gained  by  an  adv-Lim  e  of  salary,  on 
the  one  hand,  he  lost  by  travelling  expences, 
shifting  of  lodgings,  and  intervals  in  which  he 
was  unemployed,  on  the  other.  He  was,  besides, 
fond  of  law-suits  and  seldom  out  of  the  courts, 
a  situation  that  generally  leaves  a  man  consider- 
ably  out  of  pocket.     In  the  management  of  his 
private  affairs  he  was  always  extremely  reserved, 
and  not  less  punctual :  for  whether  he  was  fixed 
in  winter  quarters  or  strolling  through  the  coun- 
try, he  always  discharged  every  current  debt  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  or  of  his  engagement, 
For  this  purpose  he  had  a  bound  quarto  book  in 
which  he  entered  the  receipts  of  the  different 
tradesmen.      Many    a  time  has  he  been  seen 
trudging  through  the  streets  with  this  book  under 
his  arm  ;  ,and  on  being  challenged  with  this  pe- 
culiarity, he  used  to  reply  :     "  I  keep  this  as  a 
check  upon  my  tradesmen  ;  .for  those  people  are 
sometimes  troubled  with  short  memories,  and  caa 
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rcmemebr  nothing  out  of  book  ;   so  this   give* 
them  their  cues  occasionally." 

The  calls  of  an  honest  man,  cannot,  however, 
be  long  answered  without  money,  and  Macklin's 
removal  from  the  stage  was  succeeded  in  a  few 
years  by  the  want  of  that  necessary  article.  In 
this  dilemma  his  friends  were  consulted,  and  by 
their  advice  his  two  celebrated  pieces  "The  Matt 
of  the  World/*  and  "  Love-a-la-Mode,"  were 
published  by  subscription,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  Arthur  Murphy.  This  plan  pro?- 
rfaced  near  sixteen  hundred  pounds,  part  of 
which  was  expended  by  the  trustees  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  in  purchasing  an  annuity  of 
two  hundred  pounds  for  Mucklin's  life,  and 
the  remainder  was  applied  to  his  immediate  re» 
lief, 

•This  change  in  his  circumstances  seemed  to 
produce  an  immediate  effect  on  Macklin's  spirits 5 
but  toward  thcconelusion  of  1793,  a  visible  alter- 
ation  took  place  both  iu  his  mind  and  person.  The 
ravages  of  time  now  began  plainly  to  appear ;  hia 
face  no  longer  presented  any  degree  of  character  j 
1m  eye  bad  lost  all  use  In  describing  the  move- 
ments of  the  mind,  and  instead  of  that  erect  farm 
firm  step  which  he  had  heretofore  exhibited* 
which  seemed  to  denote  a  man  of  fifty,  hs 
now  shewed  all  the  infirmities  incident  to  ad- 
vanced age, 

Still  he  occasionally  frequented  the  pit  of  both 
,  but  seemed  totally  insensible  to  what 
i  pacing  before  him,    Even  hi?  favorite 
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of  the  Jew,  the  part  which  first  established,  and 
supported  his  fame  above  half  a  century,  he  did 
not  know  when  it  was  represented,  but  frequent- 
ly asked  what  was  the  play,  and  who  was  the 
performer  ;  without  any  other  remark  than  a  re- 
petition of  the  same  question. 

Three  years  he  lingered  in  this  unenviable  con- 
dition ;  till,  at  length,  growing  weaker  and  weak- 
er, he  imperceptibly  expired  on  the  llth  of  July, 
1797,  aged  by  his  own  computation  only  ninety 
eight  years,  but  from  very  strong  and  probable 
circumstances,  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
eight. 

In  respect  to  Macklm's  character  as  the  head 
of  a  family,  nothing  could  be  more  correct  and 
respectable.  The  reputation  he  acquired  as  an 
actor,  and  more  particularly  as  an  author,  was  not 
a  little  extraordinary  considering  his  want  of 
education,  and  proves  that  he  must  have  been  a 
man  of  strong  natural  abilities,  which  could  not 
have  failed  to  raise  him  to  still  higher  distinction, 
had  they  been  properly  cultivated.  It  was  said 
of  him  that,  sensible  of  this  defect  in  his  educa- 
tion, he  occasionally  read  in  the  morning  for  the 
purpose  of  shewing  off  at  night,  and  the  fol- 
lowing instance  of  this  is  related  on  the  authority 
of  Foote. 

Being  engaged  to  sup  with  some  men  of  sci- 
ence, and  ambitious  of  cutting  a  figure  indepen- 
dent of  common  conversation,  Macklin  prepared 
himself  in  the  morning  by  reading  a  philosophical 
treatise  on  the  properties  of  gun-powd.er.  This 
VOL.  iv. — NO.  33.  a 
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might  be  supposed  an  anomalous  subject  for 
common  conversation,  and  rather  difficult  to  be 
introduced  ;  but  whether  it  was  the  only  book 
he  had  at  hand,  or  whether  it  was  the  eccentric 
turn  of  his  mind,  this  was  the  great  gun  he  had 
prepared  to  fire  off  that  evening.  A  long  time 
however  passed  before  an  opportunity  presented 
itself,  and  perhaps  a  much  longer  interval  would 
have  elapsed,  had  not  Macklin  thought  of  an 
expedient, — suddenly  starting  from  his  chair  and 
exclaiming :  "  Good  God  !  Was  not  that  a  gun 
fired  off?" — "A  gun!"  exclaimed  the  company, 
in  amaze.  fe  Aye,  there  it  is  again,"  said  he ; 
"  and  I  am  sure  some  accident  has  happened  be- 
low stairs."  On  this  the  landlord  was  called  up; 
and  he  having  soon  satisfied  the  company  that 
there  was  no  such  thing,  Macklin  then  took  up 
the  cue.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "though  my  hearing 
has  been  deceived  in  respect  to  the  report  of  a 
gun,  yet  the  properties  of  gunpowder  are  in 
many  other  respects  of  a  very  singular  nature" — 
and  then  went  on  in  that  track  of  reading  in 
which  he  had  previously  instructed  himself,  with 
great  parade  of  philosophical  knowledge. 

To  heighten  the  absurdity  of  Macklin's  literary 
character,  he  was  peculiarly  attached  to  philoso- 
phical and  metaphysical  books;  and  as  he  had  no 
previous  knowledge  laid  in  to  comprehend  those 
books,  it  may  be  easily  supposed  how  he  detailed 
them.  With  this  exception  his  conversation  was 
lively,  humorous,  shrewd  and  entertaining,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  flat  contradictions,  or  questions 
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fhat  he  could  not  readily  answer ;  tliese  embar- 
rassed him  and  he  would  often  reply  in  the  rudest 
manner. 

Such  was  Macklin,  to  whom,  notwithstanding 
all  his  eccentricities,  may  be  applied  the  charac- 
ter given  by  Dr.  Johnson  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sheri- 
dan, that  were  mankind  divided  into  two  classes 
of  2;ood  and  bad,,  he  would  stand  considerably 
within  the  former. 

Men  are  perhaps  best  exhibited  by  some 
little  familiar  strokes  in  their  character ;  we  shall 
therefore  exhibit  some  of  those  little  sallies 
which  distinguished  Macklin's  conversation,  and 
which  will  shew,  however  correct  and  sensible 
he  was  at  other  times,  that  neither  good  sense 
nor  knowledge  of  the  world  are  sometimes  suffi- 
cient to  restrain  the  irritations  of  temper  or  the 
grosser  particles  of  original  education. 

A  notorious  egotist  one  day  in  a  large  company 
indirectly  praising  himself  for  a  number  of  good 
qualities,  which  it  was  well  known  that  he  never 
possessed,  asked  Macklin  the  reason  why  he 
should  have  this  propensity  of  interfering  in  the 
good  of  others  when  he  frequently  met  with  very 
unsuitable  returns.  "  I  could  tell  you,  Sir,"  said 
Macklin  ;  "  the  cause  is  impudence — nothing 
but  stark  staring  impudence." 

A  person  praising  Garrick's  generosity  upon  a 
certain  occasion,  Macklin  quickly  replied:  ff  Did 
you  see  this  yourself,  Sir?"— "JSo,  Sir,  but  I 
heard  of  it" — "  Aye,  Profit!  (sarcastically) — 
yes,  you'll  hear  a  great  many  things  of  this  kind 
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of  Garrick,  for  be  has  toac(- eaters  in  every  corner: 
and  the  fellow  will  talk  a  great  deal  him  self  about 
charity,  generosity,  Sec.  while  he  is  at  his  own 
table  ;  but  let  him  once  turn  the  corner  of  South' 
ampton  Street,  and  meet  the  ghost  of  a  farthing, 
all  his  resolutions  will  vanish  into  air." 

One  of  the  band  of  Covent-Garden  who  play- 
ed the  French  horn,  was  likewise  relating  an 
anecdote  of  Garrick's  generosity.  Macklin  who 
heard  him  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and  who 
always  took  fire  at  the  praises  of  Garrick,  called 
out:  "Sir,  I  believe  you  are  a  trumpeter." 
"Well  Sir,"  said  the  poor  man,  quite  confound- 
ed, "  and  if  I  am,  what  then  ?" — "  Nothing  more,. 
Sir,  than  being  a  trumpeter,,  you  are  a  dealer  in 
puffs  by  profession." 

But  notwithstanding  these  biting  parts  of  his 
character,,  his  conversation  at  other  times  was. 
liberal,  pleasant,  and  instructive  ;  and  -he  gene- 
rally observed  upon  common  things  in  his  own 
way  with  singular  force  and  perspicuity.  Speak- 
ing of  one  of  our  naval  victories  he  emphatically 
exclaimed  :  Je  Ah,  Sir,  an  English  man  of  war 
is  the  thing  after  all.  She  speaks,  all  languages  ; 
is  the  best  negotiator,  and  the  most  profound 
politician  in  this  Island.  She  was  always  Oliver 
Cromwell's  ambassador.  She  is  one  of  the 
honestest  ministers  of  state  that  ever  existed, 
and  never  tells  a  lie;  nor  will  she  suffer  the 
vproudest  Frenchman,  Dutchman  or  Spaniard  ta 
bamboozle  her,  or  give  her  a  saucy  answer." 
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IN  a  work,  the  professed  object  of  which  is  to 
delineate  the  lives  and  actions  of  eccentric  and 
remarkable  characters,  few  persons  can  more 
justly  claim  a  place  than  the  celebrated  artist, 
George  Morland.  Though  blest  with  talents,, 
which,  if  prudently  applied,  might  have  raised 
him  to  affluence  and  distinction,  such  was  the 
unfortunate  bent  of  his  disposition,  that  he  asso- 
ciated only  with  the  meanest  of  mankind,  and  a- 
life  of .  alternate  extravagance  and  distress  was 
terminated  by  his  death  in  a  spunging-'bouse. 

George  Morland  was  born  in  the  year  1763. 
His  father  was  a  portrait  painter  in  crayons  ;  and 
his  talents,  though  respectable,  were  not  of  the 
first  order.  In  early  life  he  had  made  a  consi- 
derable figure,  but  having  lost  much  property  by 
engaging  in  schemes  not  conducted  with  pru- 
dence, he  retired  from  the  world  in  disgust,  and 
educated  bi.s  family  in  that  obsurity  to  which  the 
IK-,  .-.nviiess.  of  his  circumstances  confined  him. 

.George,  in'  his  infancy,  is  said  to  have  mani- 
fested n  predilection  for  the  art;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  suckiy  of  artists, 
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to  which  his  father  belonged,  were  shewn  draw- 
ings by  his  son,  when  only  four,  five,  and  six 
*years  old,  which  would  have  done  credit  to- 
youths  who  were  learning  the  art  as  a  profession. 
From  this  time  his  father  obliged  him  to  study 
without  intermission  the  practice  of  every  de- 
partment of  the  art. 

He   was  at  this   period   confined  to  an  upper 
room  copy  ing  drawings  or  pictures,  and  drawing 
from  plaister  casts,  Being  almost  entirely  restrict- 
ed from  society,  all  the  opportunities  he  had  for 
amusement  were  obtained   by.  stealth,  and   his- 
associates  were  a  few  boys  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  means  of  enjoyment  were  obtained  by  such 
close  application  to  his  business  as   to   produce 
a  few  drawings  or  pictures  more  than  his  father 
imagined   he   could   complete  in  a  given  time. 
These  he  lowered  by  a  string  from  the  window  of 
his  apartment   to   his  youthful  companions    by 
whom  they  were   converted  info  money,  which 
they  Spent  in  common  when  opportunities  offer- 
ed.    In  this  manner        sed   the   £rst  seventeen 
years  of  the  life  oi  otorge  Morland,  and  to  this 
unremittrd  diligence  and  application  lie  was  in- 
debted for  the  extraordinary  power  he  possessed 
over  the  implements  of  his  art.    Avarice  was  the 
ruling  passion  of  Lis  father ;  and  this  passion  was- 
so  insatiable,  that  he  kept  his  son  incessantly  at 
work,  and  g-ive  him  little,  if  any,    other  educa- 
tion.    To  tin-,  cause  must  uoubtie.ss  be  attributed 
all  the  irregularities  of'liits  subsequent  life. 

Mor  laud's    tirsL  original   compositions   were 
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Dictated  by  his  father.  They  were  small  pictures 
of  two  or  three  figures  taken  from  the  ballads  of 
the  day.  These  his  father  put  into  frames,  and 
sold  at  different  prices,  from  one  guinea  to  three, 
according  to  the  pockets  of  his  customers. 
These,  though  infinitely  inferior  U>  his  later  pro- 
ductions,, were  mucli  admired;  many  fell  into 
the  hands  of  engravers,  and  the  engravings 
made  from  them  first  brought  Morland  inla 
notice. 

Some  gentlemen,  to  whom  the  elder  Morland 
was   known,  wished    to   patronize  the  youthful 
artist  :  from  one  he  borrowed  two  capital  pieces 
by  Vernet,  which  George  copied  in  an  admirable 
style.     Mr.  Angerstein  permitted  him  to  take  a 
"copy  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  celebrated  picture 
of  Garrick   between  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  and 
on  this  occasion   the  unfortunate  peculiarity  of 
his  disposition   was  strikingly    displayed.     The 
original    was  at   P  lack  heath,    whither   the  two- 
Morlands    went  to  copy   it.      Mr.    Angerstein 
wished  to  not-ice  the  youth,  and  to  observe  the*- 
progress  of  the  work  ;  but  he  refused  to  begin 
his  picture  till  he  had  obtained  a  solemn  promise 
that  he  should  be  overlooked  by  no  person  what- 
ever.    The   promise  was  given  ,-  he  painted  the 
picture  ;  associated  with  the  servants  while  he 
remained  in  the  house,  und    no  encouragement 
or  intreaties  could  bring  him  into  the  company 
of  the  generous  and   public-spirited  proprietor. 
A  friend,  who  was  going  to  pass  the  summer 
at  Margate,  advised  old  Morlan.il  to  send  his  sua 
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to  that  place  to  paint  portraits.  The  plan  ap- 
peared a  good  one,  and  was  adopted.  George, 
wnh  his  picture  of  Garrick  and  some  others,  took 
lodgings  rbr  the  season  ;  customers  flocked  to 
him,  his  portraits  pleased,  and  he  began  a  great 
number.  Unfortunately,  the  society  of  accom- 
plished women  or  rational  men,,  made  him  feel 
his  own  ignorance  and  insignificance  ;  bonce 
every  one  who  sat  to  him  was  an  object  of  dis- 
gust. The  pig-races,  and  other  elegant  amuse- 
ments projected  for  the  lower  order  of  visitors  at 
Margate,  engaged  the  whole  of  his  attention, 
and  the  portraits  yvere  thrown  aside  to  be  com- 
pleated  in  town.  Instead  of  returning  home 
with  his  pockets  full  of  money,  he  only  brought 
a  large  cargo  of  unfinished  canvasses  ;  and  as 
the  engagements  of  the  watering  place,  are  for- 
-gotten  in  the  capital,  very  few  of  them  were 
afterwards  completed. 

Though,  in  this  expedition,  he  obtained  very 
little  pecuniary  advantage,  lie  gained  several' 
points  that  were  of  considerable  consequence. 
lie  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  an  artist 
who  possessed  considerable  talents  ;  he  emanci- 
pated himself  from  paternal  authority  ;  and  in- 
stead of  handing  a  sketch  slily  out  of  the  window 
to  raise  a  few  shillings,  lie  did  what  he  pleased, 
and  fixed  what  price  he  thought  proper  on  his 
labours.  By  means  of  the  money  thus  obtained, 
he  was  enabled  to  make  many  acquaintances, 
who  unfortunately  contributed  to  fix  his  charac- 
ter for  life.  The  lowest  among  the  professors  of 
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his  art  now  became  the  companions  of  Mori  arid. 
To  these  he  was  equal  in  intellect,  and  superior 
in  talent ;  he  was  likewise  superior  to  them  in  a 
circumstance  which  will  always  obtain  from  such 
persons  what  ignorant  men  covet,  the  adulation 
of  their  associates.  A  ride  into  the  country  to  a 
smock-race  or  a  grinning-match,  a  jolly  dinner 
and  a  drinking-bout  after  it,  a  mad  scataper 
home  with  a  flounce  into  the  mud,  and  two  or 
three  other  et  ceteras  formed  the  sum  of  their 
enjoyments,  Of  these  Morland  had  as  much  as 
he  desired,  and  as  he  was  the  richest  of  the  set, 
by  the  community  of  property  among  such  jolly  f 
dogs,  he  commonly  paid  for  them  more  than  Ins 
share. 

About  this  time  Morland  married,  and  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  J.  11.  Smith  the  engraver, 
who  then  dealt  largely  in  prints,  for  whom  he 
painted  many  pictures  of  subjects  from  the  fa- 
miliar scenes  of  life.  Every  one  was  acquainted 
with  the  subjects,  and  felt  the  sentiments  they 
conveyed,  so  that  the  prints  which  Mr .  Sirfitli  - 
made  from  those  paintings,  had  an  unprecedent- 
ed sale,  and  extended  "Morland's  fame  not  only 
throughout  this  kingdom,  but  even  over  the 
continent.  The  subjects  were  probably  suggest- 
ed by  Smith,  as  they  displayed  more  sentiment 
than  Morland  ever  seemed  to  possess.  His  pe- 
culiar talent,  as  it  now  burst  forth  with  full  splen- 
dor, was  landscape,  such  as  it  is  found  in  se- 
questered situations,  and  with  appropriate  am- 
_niids  and  figures.  He  was  extremely  fond  o£ 
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visiting  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  there  is  scarcely 
an  object  to  be  met  with  along  the  shore  at  the 
back  of  the  island,  that  his  pencil  has  not  deline- 
ated. His  best  pictures  are  replete  with  scenes 
drawn  from  that  spot.  A  fine  rocky  shore,  .with 
fishermen  mending  their  nets,  careening  their 
boats,  or  sending  their  fish  to  the  neighbouring 
market-towns,  were  scenes  he  most  delighted  in, 
wh*n  he  attempted  sea-shore  pieces  ;  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight  afforded  him  abundant  opportunities 
to  gratify  his  taste  and  fancy.  In  this  his  con- 
stant summer  excursion,  he  was  once  recognized 
at  a  place  called  Fresh- water  Gate,  in  a  IO>T 
public  house,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cabin, 
A  number  of  fishermen,  a  few  sailors,  and  three 
or  four  rustics  formed  the  homely  group  :  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  them,  contributing  his  joke,  and 
partaking  of  their  noisy  merriment,  when  his 
friend  called  him  aside,  and  intreated  his  com- 
pany for  an  hour.  Morland,  with  some  reluc- 
tance withdrew  from  the  Cabin  ;  and  the  next 
day  when  his  friend  began  to  remonstrate  on  his 
keeping  such  company,  he  took  from  his  pocket 
a  sketch-book,  and  asked  him  where  he  was  to 
find  a  true  picture  of  humble  life  unless  in  such 
a  place  as  that  from  which  his  friend  had  taken 
him.  The  sketch  was  a  correct  delineation  of 
every  thing  in  the  Cabin  tap-room,  even  to  a 
countenance,  a  stool,  a  settee,  or  the  position  of 
a  figure.  This  representation  his  memory  had 
supplied  after  leaving  the  house,  and  one  of  his 
best  pictures  is  the  very  scene  he  then  sketched ; 
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ft  proof  that  his  mind  was  still  intent  on  its  favo- 
rite pursuit,  the  delineation  of  nature  in  her 
homeliest  attire,  though  his  manners  at  the  mo- 
ment betrayed  nothing  farther  than  an  eagerness, 
to  partake  of  the  vulgar  sensualities  of  his  sur- 
rounding companions. 

During  one  of  these  excursions  a  friend,  at 
whose  house  he  resided,  having  gone  to  Lon- 
don, left  an  order  at  his  departure  with  an  ac- 
quaintance at  Cowes,  to  give  Morland  his  own 
price  for  such  drawings  or  pictures  as  he  should 
ihink  proper  to  send.  The  gentleman  entrusted 
with  this  commission,  though  highly  respectable 
both  in  his  moral  and  professional  character,  had, 
nevertheless,  a  very  incompetent  knowledge  of, 
and  as  little  true  relish  for  the  fine  arts.  Mor- 
land's  pictures  were  always  sent  in  with  an  ac- 
companying solicitation  for  cash  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject.  These  demands  were 
regularly  complied  with,  until  at  length  a  small 
but  highly  finished  drawing  was  transmitted  with 
a  demand,  as  usual,  for  a  sum  proportionate  to 
its  merit.  Struck  with  the  apparent  disparity 
between  the  size  of  the  drawing  and  the  sum  re- 
quired, which  seemed  out  of  air  proportion,  the 
conscientious  agent  positively  refused  to  advance 
a  shilling  until  he  had  transmitted  the  drawing 
to  his  friend,  \v,ho  was  then  in  London.  This 
was  accordingly  done,  and  instructions  were  im- 
mediately sent  back  to  take  the  drawing  and  as 
many  others  as  the  artist  might  offer  at  the 
same  price.  On  the  receipt  of  this  liberal  and 
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explicit  order,  the  agent  at  Cowes  hastened  to 
find  ont  Morland  and  instantly  paid  the  money, 
but  not  without  observing  that  he  thought  his 
friend  deranged  in  his  intellects. 

During  Morland's  stay  at  Yarmouth,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  he  and  his  fellow  travellers  were 
apprehended  as  spies,  when  the  former,  in  his 
vindication  produced  several  drawings  which  he 
had  just  finished  at  Cowes,  but  these  the  officers 
ingeniously  construed  into  confirmations  of  their 
guilt.  They  were  accordingly  escorted  by  a  nu- 
merous body  of  soldiers  and  constables  to  New- 
port, where,  after  -being  separately  examined 
before  the  bench  of  justices,  they  were  at  length 
discharged  with  a  strict  injunction  to  paint 
and  draw  no  more  during  their  stay  in  the  is- 
land. 

The  manner  in  which  he  painted  rural  subjects 
obtained  so  much  notice,  that  his  fortune  might 
now  have  been  made  ;  purchasers  appeared  \viio 
would  have  taken  any  number  of  pictures  he 
could  have  painted,  aii<!  paid  any  price  for  them 
he  could  have  demanded,  but  here  the  low- bred  fc 
dealers  in  pictures  stepped  in,  and  completed 
that  ruin  the  low-bred  artists  had  begun.  His 
tmfortunate  peculiarity  assisted  them  much  in 
this  plan  ;  the  dislike  he  had  for  the  society  of 
gentlemen  made  him  averse  to  speak  to  one  who 
only  wished  to  purchase  his  pictures.  This  pe- 
culiarity, his  friends  the  dealers  took  care  to  en- 
courage to  such  a  degree,  that  men  of  rank  and 
fortune  were  often  denied  admittance  to  him 
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when  he  was  surrounded  by  a  gang  of  harpies 
who  pushed  the  glass  and  the  joke  apparently  at 
the  quiz  who  was  refused  admittance,  but  inj 
reality  at  the  fool  who  was  the  chipe  of  their  ar- 
tifices. They  in  the  character  of  friends  pur- 
chased of  him  all  his  pictures.,  which  they  after- 
wards sold  at  very  advanced  prices.  This  was 
carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  gentlemen  who 
wished  to  obtain  Morland's  pictures  ceased  to 
apply  to  him  for  them,  but  applied  to  such  of 
his  frietids  as  had  any  to  sell ;  so- that  he  was  en- 
tirely cutoff  from  all  connection  with  the  real 
admirers  of  his  works,  and  a  competition  took 
place  among  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
each  striving  to  obtain  possession,  and  to  exclude 
all  the  rest  from  a  share  in  the  prey. 

For  this  reason  all  were  anxious  to  join  in  his 
country  excursions  and  his  drinking-parties,  and 
to  haunt  his  painting-room  in  the  morning,  glass 
in  hand,  to  obtain  his  friendship.  Thus  his  ori- 
ginal failing  was  increased,  his  health  and  his 
talents  were  injured,  and  by  the  united  efforts  of 
of  the  crew,  his  gross  debauchery  produced  idle- 
ness and  a  consequent  embarassment  of  his  cir- 
cumstances, when  he  was  sure  to  become  a  prey 
to  some  of  this  honest  set.  It  frequently  hap- 
pened, that  when  a  picture  had  been  bespoken 
by  one  of  his  friends  who  advanced  some  money 
to  induce  him  to  work,  if  the  purchaser  did  not 
stand  by  to  see  it  finished,  and  carry  it  away 
with  him,  some  other  person,  who  was  lurking 
about  for  the  purpose,  and  knew  the  state  of 
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Morland's  pocket,  by  the  temptation  of  a  few 
guineas,  obtained  the  picture,  and  carried  it  off, 
leaving  the  intended  purchaser  to  lament  his  loss, 
and  to  seek  his  remedy  by  prevailing  on  Mor- 
lund  to  paint  him  another  picture  ;  that  is,  when 
lie  was  in  the  humour  to  work  for  money  he  had 
already  spent  ;  in  making  which  satisfaction  he 
certainly  was  not  very  alert.  Thus  all  were 
served  .in  their  turn,  and  though  each  exulted  in 
the  success  of  the  trick,  when  he  was  so  lucky 
as  to  obtain  a  picture  in  this  way,  yet  they  all 
joined  in  exclaiming  against  Morland's  want  of 
honesty  in  not  keeping  his  promises. 

Mr.  Hassell,  himself  an  artist  and  the  biograp- 
her of  Morland,  had  once  sold  one  of  his  pictures 
to  a  gentleman.,  who  it  was  stipulated  should  have 
the  companion  within  a  given  time.  Notwith- 
standing half  the  price  of  the  latter  was  paid  ia 
advance,  and  the  subject  had  been  dead-colored, 
yet  convinced  that  all  remonstrances  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  honor  and  punctuality  in  his  engage- 
ments would  have  been  -ineffectual,  the  following 
stratagem  was  employed.  Morland  was,  an  early 
riser,  and  in  summer  would  frequently  be  at  his 
easel  by  six  in  the  morning  and  sometimes  even 
sooner.  Aware  of  this,  Mr.  Hassell  procured 
two  of  his  acquaintances  to  personate  sheriff's 
officers,  whom  he  stationed  at  the  White  Lion, 
opposite  to  Morland's  house  at  Paddington,  with 
instructions  that  they  should  take  their  break- 
fa-it  in  a  room  of  the  inn  directly  facing  his 
painting-room,  and  occasionally  walk  to  and  fro 
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before  the  door.  This  plan  being  arranged,  he 
obtained"  ad  mission  into  the  artist's  study,  where 
he  found  him  as  he  expected,  already  at  work, 
and  requested  he  would  then  finish  what  he  had 
so  repeatedly  promised  ;  but  so  far  from  pro- 
ducing any  effect  by  his  entreaties,  the  more  he 
urged  them,  the  more  jocular  Morland  became 
on  the  occasion.  After  waiting  some  time  Has- 
sell  carelessly  opened  a  part  of  the  shutter,  as  if 
to  see  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  pretended  to 
express  some  surprize  at  two  men  who  appeared 
to  be  watching  the  door  of  Morland's  house. 
The  artist  who  was  easily  alarmed  and  perhaps, 
at  that  moment,  had  sufficient  cause  for  appre- 
hension, now  went  to  the  window  himself  to  re- 
connoitre and  instantly  affirmed  that  they  were 
waiting  for  him.  He  was  deeply  impressed  witU 
this  idea,  which  his  companion  endeavoured  to 
confirm  ;  and  accordingly  recommended  that  the 
door  should  be  kept  closely  shut,  till  it  was  ascer- 
tained whether  these  persons  were  actually  wait- 
ing for  him,  or  there  was  some  probability  of 
their  going  away.  He  then  renewed  his  solici- 
tations that  Morland  would  finish  the  picture, 
\\hich  he  enforced  by  shewing  him  the  other 
moiety  of  the  price  in  hard  cash,  care  having 
been  previously  taken  to  secure  the  entrance 
of  the  house,  and  orders  given  that  all  comers 
should  be  answered  by  the  servant  out  of  a 
two  pair  of  stairs  window,  that  Morland  had 
not  been  at  home  all  night.  This  had  the  de- 
sired effect.  No  interruption  occurred,,  and  all 
H  2 
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supplies  for  that  day  being  apparently  cut  off,  the 
artist  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  finished  a 
landscape  and  figures,  one  of  the  best  pictures 
he  ever  painted,  in  less  than  six  hours  after  he 
had  dead-colored  it.  Having  now  succeeded, 
Hassell  in  order  to  remove  his  friend's  apprehen- 
sions, pretended  to  recollect  the  countenance  of 
one  of  the  persons  in  waiting,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  demonstrated  to  Holland  the  truth  of 
his  observations,  by  taking  the  picture  wet  as  it 
was,  and  transferring  it  to  one  of  theia  to  cawry 
home. 

About  the  year  1790,  Morland  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paddingtori.  At  this  period 
lie  had  reached  the  very  summit  of  his  merit  and 
also  of  his  extravagance.  He  kept  at  one  time 
310  less  than  eight  saddle  horses  at  livery,  at  the 
sign  of  the  White  Lion  opposite  to  his  house, 
and  was  absurd  enough  to  wish  to  be  considered 
as  a  horse-dealer.  Frequently  horses  for  which 
one  day  he  would  give  thirty  or  forty  guineas,  he 
would  sell  the  next  for  less  than  half  that  sum ; 
but  as  the  honest  fraternity  of  horse-dealers 
fcnew  their  man,  and  would  take  his  note  at  two 
months,  he  could  the  more  easily  indulge  this 
propensity,  and  appear  for  a  short  time  in  cash, 
until  the  day  of  payment  came,  when  a  picture 
was  produced  as  a  douceur  for  the  renewal  of  the 
notes. 

This  was  one  source  of  calamity  which  neither 
his  industry,  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  nor  his 
talents  were  by  any  means  adequate  to  counter- 
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poise.  His  wine-merchant,  v>ho  was  also  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  discounting  line,  would  sometimes 
obtain  a  picture  worth  fifty  pounds  for  the  re- 
newal of  a  bill.  By  this  conduct  he  heaped  folly 
upon  folly  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  fortune  of  ten 
thousand  a  year  would  have  proved  insufficient 
for  the  support  of  his  waste  and  prodigality. 

No  man  wras  more  accessible  to  flattery  than 
Morland,  and  the  more  gross  was  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  served  up,  the  more  highly  was  it 
relished.  If  an  ostler  or  post-boy  applauded  his 
observations  he  was  sure  to  be  touched  in  the 
palm  with  half-a-crown,  or  perhaps  to  receive  a 
pair  of  leather  breeches  little  the  worse  for  wear. 
His  acquaintances  of  this  cast  were  so  numerous, 
that  there  was  scarcely  a  driver  on  the  north 
road,  within  fifty  miles  of  London  that  was  not 
known  to  him  ;  nor  was  there  a  blood-horse  of 
any  note  whose  pedigree  and  performances  he 
could  not  relate  with  astonishing  facility. 

An  inn  at  Highgate,  where  the  sovereignjudge* 
of  the  whip  generally  stopped  on  their  return  to 
the  country,  to  refresh  themselves  and  their' 
horses,  was  a  favorite  resort  of  Morland's.  There 
he  used  to  take  his  stand,  and  there  indeed  he 
was  completely  at  home  ;  receiving  the  compli- 
ments of  every  one  that  offered  them>  in,  return 
for  which  he  always  considered  it  his  duty  to  pay 
the  reckoning.  With  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  he 
would  frequently  parade  before  the  door  of  this 
house,  and  hail  the  carriages  as  they  passed  in 
succession  before  him ;  and  from  being  so  well 
H  3 
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known  he  was  generally  greeted  in  return  with  a 
familiar  salute  from  the  postilion.  The  conse- 
quence he  attached  to  this  species  of  homage  as 
an  illustration  of  his  great  merit  was  such  as  al- 
ttiost  to  exceed  belief. 

Among  other  instances  of  his  eccentricity  the 
following  is  given  by  Mr.  Hassell.— "A  lady 
whose  sister  the  writer  afterwards  married,  went 
•with  her  husband  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  to 
reside  at  Paddington,  and  had  been  promised  a 
sucking  pig  by  Morland,  who  was  intimate  with 
the  family.  As  the  writer  was  walking  towards 
Paddington,  one  summer's  morning,  to  enquire 
concerning  the  health,  of  his  relative,  he  observed 
a  man  posting  before  him  with  a  pig,  which  he 
held  in  his  arms  as  if  it  had  been  a  child.  The  pite- 
ous1 squeaks  of  the  little  animal  unaccustomed  to 
such  ti  mode  of  conveyance,  attracted  the  notice 
of  numerous  spectators,  both  from  the  doors 
and  windows  as  he  passed  along.  Struck  with 
the  laughable  conduct  of  the  bearer  of  the  pig, 
the  writer  determined  to  follow  him,  as  the  ad- 
Venture  promised  some  humor,  and  the  more  so 
as  the  pig-bearer  would  set  the  pig  down  to  every 
dog  that  barked,  and  there  were  not  a  few,  and 
pitt  him  against  the  dog.  From  this  a  chace 
•would  sometimes  ensue,  and  the  pig-hunter  having 
overtaken  the  animal,  would  hastily  snatch  it  up 
and  jog  on  as  before.  In  this  manner  he  pursued 
his  course  through  several  of  the  streets  of  Mary- 
le-bone  till  he  reached  the  house  of  the  writer's 
friend,,  where  to  his  no  small  surprize,  the 'wan 
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•with  the  pig  knocked  and  readily  obtained  ad- 
mittance. Conceiving  him  to  be  some  person 
connected  with  the  people  of  the  house,  the 
writer  thought  of  nothing  hut  creating  a  laugh 
by  reciting  the  singularity  of  the  adventure ;  but 
how  great  was  his  astonishment  upon  entering 
the  dining  room  to  find  this  original  character, 
with  the  pig  yet  under  his  arm,  introduced  to 
him  as  Mr.  Morland  the  painter." 

It  was  about  the  year  1790  that  our  artist,  who 
was  lineally  descended  from  Sir  Samuel  Morland, 
an  eminent  mathematician  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  assured  by  his  solicitor  that  he  was 
the  undoubted  heir  to  the  dormant  baronetage, 
and  was  advised  to  assert  his  claim.  He,  how- 
ever, sagaciously  remarked  that  plain  George 
Morland  would  always  sell  his  pictures  as  well, 
and  obtain  him  as  much  respect,  as  if  Sir  was 
prefixed  to  it;  for  there  was  more  honour  in  being 
a  fine  painter  than  in  being  a  fine  gentleman. 
George's  aversion  to  fashionable  life  was  pro- 
bably a  strong  motive  for  his  renouncing  this 
honor. 

Mr.  Hassell,  in  his  memoirs  of  the  life  of  this 
eminent  artist,  relates  two  circumstances  in  which 
his  love  of  low  company  subjected  Morland's 
pride  to  sensible  mortification. 

One  day  Mr.  J.  R.  Smith,  by  whom  Morland 
was  then  employed,  called  in  company  with  Mr. 
J.  Bannister  to  see  what  progress  he  had  made  in 
a  picture  which  was  upon  the  easel.  Satisfied 
with  what  he  saw,  Mr.  Smith  was  about  to  lake 
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his  leave,  when  Morland  proposed  to  accompany 
him  in  Ins  morning's  ride,  which  Mr.  Smith  de- 
clined, saying  in  an  abrupt  and  emphatical  tone  : 
"I  have  an  appointment  with  a  gent/emmi  who 
is  waiting  for  me."  Morland  immediately  felt 
the  keenness  of  the  shaft  levelled  at  him,  and 
understood  the  insinuation  that  he  was  not  a  fit 
companion  for  Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Bannister,  and 
gave  vent  to  his  splenetic  humor  in  the  most  vul- 
gar and  indecent  language. 

The  other  was  a  more  humorous  occurrence, 
and  originated  in  an  invitation  which  Morlaud 
had  received  from  a  gentleman  who  resided  at 
Hadley,  and  who  agreed  to  meet  him  at  High- 
gate.  There  were  some  other  gentlemen  in  com- 
pany, and  among  the  rest  Mr.  Hassell  who  relates 
the  anecdote.  On  their  way  to  Barnet  they  had 
reached  the  turnpike-gate  at  Whetstone,  when 
a  kind  of  lumber  orjocky  cart  intercepted  their 
progress,  and  two  persons  seated  in  the  vehicle 
were  seen  disputing  with  the  gate-keeper  about 
the  toll.  In  consequence  of  this  interruption 
there  was  only  room  for  one  horse  to  pass  at  a 
time.  Morland  was  endeavouring  to  make  good 
his  way,  when  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  cart, 
looking  up,  vociferated:  "Vat  Mr.  Morland 
vont  you  speak  to  a  body  It  It  was  particularly  ob- 
served that  the  artist  endeavored  to  shun  this 
greeting,  and  wished  to  pass  on  in  silence ;  but 
his  old  friend  was  not  to  be  put  off  so  easily, 
and  still  continued  bawling  out  to  him  until  at 
length  he  was  obliged  to  recognize  his  coinpaoii* 
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on  and  crony  Mr.  Hooper,  the  tinman  and  cele- 
brated pugilist,  who  by  this  time  had  extended 
his  hand  to  give  Morland  a  hearty  fraternal 
shake.  He  had  no  sooner  done  this  than  turning 
to  his  comrade  the  charioteer,  he  introduced  a 
chimney-sweeper  to  Morland's  notice;  calling 
out :  "  J ~y,  Dick ;  don't  you  know  this  here 
gemman  ?  Tis  my  friend  Mr.  Norland.  The 
sooty  knight  instantly  put  out  his  hand  and  forced 
the  officious  welcome  upon  Morland,  notwith- 
stanfling  the  latter  made  many  awkward  attempts 
to  avoid  the  squeeze.  The  chagrin  he  manifested 
Vpon  this  occasion  clearly  evinced  that  his  pride 
was  very  sensibly  hurt ;  if,  indeed  he  ever  pos- 
sessed what  may  be  termed  virtuous  and  com- 
mendable pride;  for  he  always  endeavored  to 
clear  himself  from  the  imputation  of  this  rencon- 
tre with  his  brother  of  the  brush,  by  declaring 
that  the  tinman  had  forced  his  company  upon 
him,  and  that  the  chimney-sweeper  was  a  perfect 
stranger  to  him  ;  which,  however,  considering 
Morland's  habits,  was  not  very  probable  case, 
nor  was  it  easily  accredited. 

Morland's  dress  and  equipage  at  this  period 
were  completely  changed  from  the  affectation  of 
excessive  foppery  to  the  appearance  of  extreme 
neatness.  Scarcely  a  week  elapsed  but  he  sport- 
ed a  pair  of  new  gloves  and  leather  breeches ;  so 
that  on  the  last-mentioned  occasion,  it  was  ludi- 
crous to  observe  him  with  a  clean  glove  on  one 
hand  aijd  the  marks  of  the  sooty  squeeze  on  the 
ether.  This  was  ajoke  which  he  never  liked  te* 
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hear  repeated/ though  for  a  considerable  time 
afterwards  sweeps,  your  honor,  was  a  standing  jest 
among  his  friends  and  never  failed  to  make  the 
laugh  go  round. 

In  one  of  Morland's  excursions  from  London, 
he  was  surprized  by  a  friend  seated  in  the  midst 
of  the  smuggling  crew  of  the  celebrated  John- 
son. In  the  centre  of  this  motley  group  wjis 
placed  a  half  anker  of  gin,  into  which  each  of  the 
company  dipping  a  glass  tumbler,  drank  off  his 
quota  and  then  passed  it  to  his  neighbour.  Mor- 
land  also  when  it  came  to  his  turn,  quaffed  his 
portioa  with  as  much  pleasure  as  any  of  the  rest, 
nor  was  it  till  the  keg  was  drained  that  he  left 
his  associates.  It  was  a  sort  of  hobby-horse  that 
led  him  into  this  low  company.  He  was  extre- 
mely vain  when  he  could  be  thought  a  person  of 
consequence  among  such  rabble  ;  but  in  the  end 
he  smarted  for  his  weakness.  He  endeavored 
to  assume  the  same  character  as  his  associates, 
and  the  liberty  and  coarse  freedom  with  which 
he  was  in  consequence  greeted,  frequently  made 
him  ridiculous. 

In  the  course  of  the  years  1790,  1791  and 
179'2>  when  Morland's  best  pictures  were  pro- 
duced, a  host  of  admiring  dealers  were  complais- 
ant enough  to  offer  him  any  pecuniary  assistance 
he  might  deem  it  expedient  to  accept.  JVlor- 
land,  who  had  a  wonderful  alacrity  at  borrowing 
without  scruple  or  hesitation,  embraced  their 
offers  indiscriminately  ;  for  there  was  scarcely 
one  of  these  liberal  friends  whose  purse  he  did 
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not  make  free  with,  and  that  too,  almost  at  the 
time,  and  on  the  same  occasion. 

Having  icceived  an  invitation  from  Claude 
Lorrain  Smith  Esq.  to  visit  him  at  his  seat  at 
Enderby,  in  Leicestershire,  the  purse  he  had 
thus  collected,  very  opportunely  served  his  pur- 
pose. Accompanied  b}'  one  of  his  trusty  friends 
commonly  known  by  the  appellation  of  Dirty 
Brookes,  a  notorious  debauchee,  who  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  his  excess,  away  he  set  out  upon  this  rural 
excursion.  This  journey  was  kept  a  profound 
secret  from  his  accommodating  friends  the  pic- 
ture dealers  ;  and  his  absence  consequently  ex- 
cited a  considerable  deal  of  alarm,  which  was 
not  a  little  augmented  by  a  report  industriously 
circulated,  as  a  good  joke,  by  one  of  his  waggish 
companions,  that  he  was  gone  to  France.  The 
sudden  shock  which  this  intelligence  occasioned, 
proceeded  less  from  the  apprehension  of  losing 
the  sums  they  had  lent  him,  than  from  the  dis- 
appointment of  their  speculative  schemes.  It 
would  require  the  spirit  of  Hogarth's  pencil, 
correctly  to  depict  the  lengthened  countenances 
of  these  outwitted  speculators  when  they  first 
compared  notes  together,  ft  was  however  unani- 
mously agreed  to  make  all  possible  enquiries 
about  the  artist,  who  meanwhile  was  priding 
himself  on  having  thus  taken  in  the  knowing 
ones. 

No  sooner  had  he  returned  from  this  excursion 
than  he  found  his  picture  and  horse-dealing 
ir-iends  very  solicitous  to  renew  their  visits.  This, 
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however,  lie  would  not  encourage,  but  from  this 
moment  studiously  avoided  all  society,  and  with 
only  a  single  crony  to  hawk  his  pictures  about 
the  town,  was  invisible  for  months  together. 

So  strongly  was  the  mind  of  this  ill-fated  artist 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  should  become 
an  inhabitant  of  a  goal,  that  he  actually  visited 
the  King's  Bench  prison  incog,  to  ascertain  how 
he  should  like  confinement ;  yet,  so  great  was 
his  dread  of  the  apprehended  evil,  that  he  declar- 
ed nothing  but  absolute  necessity  should  evei* 
compel  him  to  a  surrender  of  his  liberty. 

It  was  now  that  he  began  to  feel  the  ill  effects 
of  having  involved  himself  iu  debt.  If  he  walk- 
ed the  streets,  he  was  sure  to  be  dogged,  or  .to 
imagine  himself  dogged  by  some  lurking  crediu 
or,  before  he  could  reach  his  habitation,  where, 
notwithstanding  all  his  precautions  he  was  fre- 
quently discovered.  Whenever  he  surmised 
this  to  be  the  case,  he  would  suddenly  decamp, 
and  in  a  few  days  his  trusty  dependents  would 
be  dispatched  to  fetch  away  his  implements. 

The   consequences  attendant   on  the   impru-, 
dence  of  Morland's  conduct  were  frequent  dis- 
tress, thespunging-house  and  the  goal,  except  he. 
had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  into  a  retirement 
unknown  to  all  but  some  trusty  dealer,  who,  for 
the   time  took    all  his  works,  and   paid  him   a 
stipulated  sum  for  his  support.    On  one  occasion 
to  avoid  his  creditors,  he  retired   from  public 
observation,  and  lived  in  great   obscurity  near 
Hackney.     Some   of  the  neighbours  from  his. 
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extreme  privacy  and  other  circumstances,  enter- 
tained a  notion  that  he  was  either  a  coiner  or  a 
fabricator  of  forged  bank  notes;  which  suspicion, 
being  communicated  to  the  bank,  the  directors 
sent  some  police-officers  to   search  the  house, 
and  if  any  indications  of  guilt  should  appear,  to 
take   the  offender  into    custody.     As   they  ap- 
proached,  they  were  observed  by  Morland,  who 
naturally  concluding  them  to  be  a  bailiff,  and  his 
followers  in  quest  of  himself,  immediately  retreat- 
ed into  the  garden,  went  out  at  a  back  door,  and 
ran  over  the  brick  fields  towards  Hoxton,  and 
then  to    London.      Mrs.    Morland,    trembling, 
opened  the  front  door,  when  the  police  officers 
entered,  and  began  to  search  the  house.     An  ex- 
planation  took   place ;  she   assured  them,  with 
unaffected   simplicity,    evidently   the    result   of 
truth,   that  they  were  mistaken,  and   informed 
them  of  the  cause  of  his  flight.     As  they   dis- 
covered in  the  house  little  more  than  some  ex- 
cellent  unfinished    pictures,   which    excited   in 
them  some  respect   and  admiration,  they   said 
they  were  convinced  of  the  mistake,  and  retired. 
On  communicating  the  result  of  their  search  to 
the   directors,    and   informing    them  that  they 
had  made  no  discovery  of  bank  notes,  but  that 
it  was  the  retreat  of  Morland  the  painter,  and 
giving  them  an  account  of  his  flight  to  avoid 
them  as  bailiffs,  the  directors  commiserating  the 
pecuniary  embarrassment    of   this   unfortunate 
genius,  and  to  compensate  the  trouble  they  had 
VOL.  iv. — MO.  33.  I 
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unintentionally  given,  generously  presented  hi  tit 
with  forty  pounds. 

It  has  been  related  that  at  another  time  he  was 
found  in  a  lodging  in  Somerstown,  in  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  circumstances.  His  infant 
child,  that  had  been  dead  nearly  three  weeks, 
lay  in  its  coffin  in  oae  corner  of  the  room  ;  an 
*iss  and  her  foal  stood  munching  barley-straw  out 
of  the  cradle ;  a  sow  and  pigs  were  solacing 
themselves  in  the  recess  of  an  old  cupboard,  and 
he  himself  was  whistling  over  a  beautiful  picture 
that  he  was  finishing  al  his  easel,  with  a  bottle 
of  gin  hung  up  on  one  side,  and  a  live  mouse  sit- 
ting or  rather  kicking,  for  his  portrait  on  the 
other.  This  story  has  however,  been  positively 
contradicted  by  his  biographer,  who  says  :  "  As 
for  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  child,  we 
can  positively  assert  that  he  never  had  one;  the 
rest  of  the  story  may  in  some  parts  be  true  ;  for 
when  he  lived  in  the  Lambeth  road,  he  had  an 
intimate  of  the  long-eared  tribe  and  a  few  other 
singular  lodgers  :  but  that  any  person  who  ever 
knew  Morland  could  have  supposed  him  bold 
enough  to  stay  in  a  room  with  a  corpse  by  himself 
is  perfectly  ridiculous.  He  was  remarkably 
timid  and  so  nervous,  that  he  never  attempted 
to  exercise  his  profession  till  he  had  drunk  suffi- 
cient to  subdue  the  irritability  resulting  from  his 
over-night's  excess. 

The  department  of  his  art  in  which  Morland 
shone  forth  in  all  his  glory,  was  picturesque 
landscape.  For  about  seven  years  that  he  painted 
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such  subjects  he  was  in  his  prime,  and  though 
the  figures  he  introduced  were  of  the  lower  order, 
yet  they  were  consistent  with  the  scenes,  and 
had  nothing  that  created  disgust  ;  but  when  his 
increasing  irregularities  led  him  from  the  wood- 

O  O 

side  to  the  ale- house,  his  subjects  assumed  a 
meaner  cast,  as  they  partook  of  the  meanness  of 
his  society,  for  lie  still  painted  what  he  saw. 
Stage-coachmen,  postillions  and  drovers  drink- 
ing, were  honoured  by  his  pencil ;  his  sheep 
were  changed  for  pigs  ;  and  al  last  with  the  true 
feeling  of  a  disciple  of  Circe,  he  forsook  the 
picturesque  cottage,  and  the  woodland  scenery, 
find  never  seemed  happy  but  in  a  pig- stye.  At 
this  time  one  of  his  most  favourite  resorts  was 
the  top  of  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  where  it  opens  into 
the  fields",  there  he  might  be  seen  for  hours  to- 
gether amidst  the  accumulations  of  ashes  and 
filth,  quaffing  copious  draughts  of  his  ordinary 
beverage,  and  sketching  the  picturesque  forms  of 
nightincn,  dustmen  and  cinder-wenches,  pigs, 
half-starved  asses,  and  hacks  in  training  for  the 
slaughter-house. 

Morland's  embarrassments  were  far  from  pro-', 
ducing  any  change  of  his  conduct,  and  at  length 
conducted   him   through  the  hands  of  a  bailiiF 
into  that  confinement  of  which  he  had  entertain- 
ed   such     well-grounded    apprehension.     This, 
however,  did  not  render  him  unhappy,  but  rather 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  indulging  with- 
out controul,  all  his  favorite  propensities.  There 
he  could  mingle  with  such  companions^  as  were 

i  2, 
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best  adapted  to  bis  taste,  there,  in  bis  own  way, 
lie  could  reign  and  revel  surrounded  by  the  very 
lowest  of  the  low.  His  constant  companion  in 
this  theatre  of  indolence  and  dissipation  was  a 
person  who  went  under  the  familiar  appellation 
of  My  Dickfc  This  Dicky  a  waterman  by  occu- 
pation, was  his  confidant  and  picture  salesman, 
if  accident  detained  the  purchaser  of  a  bespoke 
picture  beyond  the  time  he  had  stipulated  to 
send  for  it,  My  .Dicky  was  always  at  hand  to 
carry  it  forthwith  to  the  pawnbroker's,  To  one 
of  these  places  Morland  once  dispatched  this 
man  with  the  picture  of  a  farm-yard,  on  which 
lie  demanded  three  guineas,  and  as  the  picture 
was  wet  from  the  easel,  he  requested  that  parti- 
cular care  should  be  taken  not  to  injure  it.  Too 
much  care  sometimes  defeats  its  intention  ;  this 
might  possibly  have  been  the  case  in  the  present 
instance,  for  while  the  pawn-broker  was  going 
up  stairs  to  convey  the  picture  to  a  place  of  se- 
curity, his  foot  unfortunately  slipped,  and  his 
clothes  coming  in  contact  with  the  canvas,  total- 
ly obliterated  the  head  and  fore-part  of  a  hog. 
The  dealer  in  money  unable  to  remedy  this  acci- 
dent, returned  the  painting  with  a  polite  note, 
apologizing  for  the  accident  and  requesting  the 
artist  to  restore  the  head  of  the  animal  and  re- 
touch the  damaged  parts.  This  to  use  Morlund's 
language  upon  the  occasion,  was  a  good  one. 
Ko  sooner  was  the  picture  again  in  his  possession 
than  he  made  a  peremptory  demand  of  five  gui- 
neas for  complying  with  the  request  of  the  pawn- 
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oroker,  accompanying  this  demand  with  an  in- 
timation that  if  the  picture  was  not  returned  in 
as  perfect  a  state  as  when  it  was  sent,  he  should 
commence  an  action  against  the  pawnbroker  for 
the  recovery -of  thirty  pounds,  the  value  at  which 
he  estimated  the  picture.  In  this  dilemma,  the 
latter  thought  it  most  prudent  to  comply  with 
the  demand,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  whole 
business  was  adjusted  to  their  mutual  satisfac- 
tion. 

Morland,  when  distressed  was  never  barren  in 
expedients,  as  the  following  whimsical  circum- 
stance will  serve  to  demonstrate.  He  had  been 
making  sketches  of  the  coast  near  Deal  and  was 
returning  to  town  on  foot,  accompanied  by  hi$ 
brother  in  law,  Mr.  Williams,  the  engraver. 
The  extravagant  humors  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing had  drained  their  exchequer  of  every  shil- 
ing.  Morland  began  to  feel  the  calls  of  nature 
for  refreshment,  but  the  difficulty  was  how  to 
procure  it.  Observing  a  low-built  house  by  the 
road  side,  over  which  was  placed  an  animal  in- 
tended for  a  bull,  our  artist,  who  was  seldom  at 
a  loss  for  a  pretext  to  enter  a  public-house,  went 
in  and  under  the  pretence  of  enquiring  the  way 
expressed  his  surprize  to  the  landlord  that  he 
did  not  renew  his  sign,  which  time  had,  nearly 
defaced.  Boniface  alledged  his  inability  to  get 
it  repaired  on  account  of  the  charge,  observing 
that  it  was  good  enough  for  his  humble  dwelling ; 
but  Morland  offering  to  paint  him  a  new  one  for 
five  shillings,  he  immediately  acquiesced,  and 
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commissioned  him  to  make  a  trial  of  his  skill.  A 
new  difficulty  now  occurred.  Morland  was  with- 
out implements  which  could  not  be  procured  at 
a  smaller  distance  than  Canterbury,  to  which 
place,  the  landlord  was,  with  some  difficulty 
prevailed  upon  to  send.  In  the  mean  time  the 
travellers  had  bespoken  a  dinner,  exhausted 
several  pitchers  of  good  ale,  and  taken  at  least 
a  quantum  sufficit  of  spirits,  all  which  could  not 
be  paid  for  but  by  painting  the  sign.  Instead 
of  five  shillings,  the  sum  contracted  for,  the 
reckoning  amounted  before  the  bull  was  finished 
to  ten,  and  the  chagrined  landlord  reluctantly 
suffered  the  travellers  to  depart  on  Morland's-  ex- 
plaining who  he  was,  and  promising  to  call  and 
pay  on  a  future  clay.  Their  host  had,  however, 
no  reason  to  repent  his  bargain  ;  for  Morland  on 
his  arrival  in  London,  having  related  this  ad- 
venture at  one  of  his  usual  places  of  resort,  the 
singularity  of  the  story  induced  a  gentleman 
who  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  his 
performances,  to  set  off  privately  in  quest  of 
the  Bull,  which  he  purchased  of  the  landlord  for 
ten  guineas. 

About  three  years  before  his  death  Morland 
received  a  severe  stroke  from  the  palsy,  which 
gave  soxudea  shock  to  his  whole  frame,  intellec- 
tual and  corporeal,  that,  sometimes  while  in  the 
act  of  painting  he  would  fall  back  senseless  in  his 
chair,  or  sleep  for  hours  together. 

When  in  confinement,  and  even  sometimes 
when  he  was  at  liberty  it  was  common  for  him 
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to  have  four  guineas  a  clay  and  his  drink,  an  ob- 
ject of  no   small  consequence,  as  he  began  to 
drink  before  he  began  to  paint,    and  continued 
to  do  both  alternately  ttll  he  had  painted  as  much 
as  he   pleased,  or  till  the  liquor  had  completely 
overcome  him,  when  he  claimed  his  money,  and 
business  was   at  an  end  for  that  day.     This  laid 
bis  employer  under  the  necessity  of  passing  his 
whole  time  with  him,  to  keep  him  in  a  state  fit 
for  work,  and  to  carry  off  the  day's  work  when 
it    was   done ;    otherwise    some    eaves-dropper 
snapped  up  his  picture,  and  he  was  left  to  obtain 
what  redress  he  could. 

By   this  conduct   steadily  pursued   for  many 
years,  he  ruined  his  constitution,  diminished  his 
powers,  and  sunk  himself  into  general  contempt. 
He  had  no  society,  nor  did  he  wish  for  any,  but 
that  of  the  lowest  of  those  beings  whose  only  en- 
joyment is  gin  and  ribaldry,  and  from  which  he 
was  taken  by  aMarshalsea  writ  for  a  trifling  sum. 
When    removed  to    a  place    of    confinement, 
he   drank   a   large   quantity    of  spirits,  and  was 
soon   afterwards   taken    ill.     The  man  in  whose 
custody  he  was,  being  alarmed  at  his  situation, 
applied  to  several  .of  his  friends  for   relief;  but 
that  relief  if  it  was  afforded  came  too  late.     The 
powers    of  life    were  exhausted,  and  he  died  at 
the    age   of    forty    one    years.      Thus    perished 
George  Moriand,  whose  best  works  will   com- 
mand esteem  so  long  as  any  taste  for  the  art  re- 
mains ;  whose  ordinary    productions  will  please 
iso  long  as  any  love  for  a  just  representation  of 
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what  is  natural  can  be  found  ;  and  whose  talents 
might  have  ensured  him  happinesss  and  merited 
distinction,  if  his  entrance  into  life  had  been 
guided  by  those  who  were  able  and  willing  to 
caution  him  against  the  snares  which  are  con- 
tinually preparing  by  interested  knavery  for  th-e 
inexperience  of  youth. 
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THIS  officer  equally  distinguished  for  his  in- 
trepidity and  his  singularities,  was  the  younger 
son  of  Viscount  Hinchinbroke.  He  entered  at  an 
early  age  into  the  naval  service,  and  was  appoint- 
ed a  lieutenant  under  Captain  "Robert  Long, 
who,  in  the  action  between  Admirals  Mathews 
and  Lestock  and  the  combined  French  and  Spa- 
nish fleets,  commanded  the  Russei  of  eighty 
guns.  That  officer  entertained  a  high  opinion 
of  Mr.  Montagu,  but  observing  in  him  a  degree 
of  impetuosity  which,  at  times  appeared  rather 
too  romantic  for  a  moderate  and  piudent  man  to 
display,  he  gave  him  the  familiar  appellation  of. 
his  "  Dragon." 

Having  gone  through  various  intermediate 
stages  of  promotion  Mr.  Montagu  was  appoint- 
ed in  1746  to  the  Bristol  of  fifty  guns,  in  which, 
the  year  following,  he  displayed  his  characteristic 
intrepidity  under  Lord  Anson,  in  the  defeat  and 
capture  of,  de^  la  Jonqui£re's  squadron.  Ora 
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this  occasion  Captain  Montagu  and  Captain 
Fincher  in  the  Pembroke  of  sixty  guns,  bore 
down  upon  the  French  ship  L'Invincible  of  74. 
When  the  Bristol  began  to  engage,  Captain 
Fincher  endeavored  to  get  in  between  her  and 
the  enemy,  but  not  finding  sufficient  room,  he 
hailed  Captain  Montagu  requesting  him  to  put 
his  helm  a-starboard,  or  the  Pembroke  would 
run  foul  of  his  ship.  To  this  Captain  Montagu 
replied  :  "  Run  foul  and  be  cl — d:  neither  you 
nor  any  man  in  the  world  shall  come  between  me 
and  my  enemy." 

Captain  Montagu  was  snatched  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life  from  the  service  of  which  he 
promised  to  become  a  distinguished  ornament. 
He  died  on  the  10th  of  February,  1757. 

The  whimsical  eccentricities  which  pervaded 
the  general  conduct  of  this  gentleman,  procured 
him,  both  in  and  out  of  the  service,  the  familial- 
appellation  of  Mad  Montagu.  Some  of  these 
anecdotes  are  almost  too  extravagant  for  belief ; 
we  shall  relate  one  or  two  which  are  well  authen- 
ticated. In  coming  up  the  channel,  during  the 
time  he  commanded  the  Bristol,  he  fell  in  with  a 
very  numerous  fleet  of  outward-bound  Dutch 
merchantmen  :  he  fired  at  several,  in  order  to 
compel  them  to  bring  to,  a  measure  authorised 
by  custom  and  his  general  instructions.  The 
Dutch  aided  by  a  fair  wind,  hoped  by  its  assist- 
ance to  escape  the  disagreeable  delay  of  being 
searched  or  overhauled,  and  held  on  their  way. 
Captain  Montagu  pursued,  but.  on  overtaking 
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them,  took  no  other  satisfaction  than  that  of 
manning  and  sending  out  his  two  cutters,  with  a 
carpenter's  mate  in  each,  ordering  them  to  cut 
off  twelve  of  the  ugliest  heads  they  could  find  in" 
the  whole  fleet,  from  among  those  with  which 
they  are  accustomed  to  ornament  the  extremity 
of  their  rudders.  When  those  were  brought  on 
hoard,  he  caused  them  to  be  disposed  on  brac- 
kets round  his  cabin,  contrasting  them  in  the 
most  ludicrous  manner  his  vein  of  humour  could 
invent,  and  writing  under  them  the  names  of  the 
twelve  Caes'ars.  Another  anecdote  is,  that  being 
^ouce  at  Lisbon,  and  being  involved -in  a  noctur- 
nal affray  with  the  people  on  shore,  he  received 
iu  the  scuffle  what  is  usually  termed  a  black  eye. 
The  following  day,  previous  to  his  going  on 
shore,  he  compelled  each  of  his  boat's  crew  to 
black,  with  cork,  one  of  their  eyes,  so  as  to  re- 
semble a  natural  injury;  the  starboard  rower* 
the  right  eye,  the  larboard  rowers  the  left,  and 
the  cockswain  both:  the  whimsical  effect  may 
be  easily  conceived. 

When  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Edward  Havvker 
in  1755,  he  solicited  permission  to  go  to  London. 
The  admiral  informed  him,  that  "  the  complex- 
ion of  affairs  was  so  serious,  that  he  could  not 
grant  him  leave  to  go  farther  from  his  ship  than: 
his  barge  could  carry  him."  Mr.  Montagu  is 
said  to  have  immediately  repaired  to  Portsmouth, 
where  he  gave  orders  for  the  construction  of  a, 
carriage  on  trucks,  to  be  drawn  with  horses,  on 
which  he  meant  to  row  his  barge,  having  prc- 
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viously  stored  it  with  provisions  and  necessaries 
for  three  days,  to  proceed  to  London.  Having 
lashed  it  to  the  carriage,  'the  crew  were 
instructed  to  imitate  the  action  of  rowing  with 
the  same  solemnity  as  if  they  had  actually  been 
coining  into  the  harbour  from  Spithead.  Sir 
Edward,  it  is  said,  received  intelligence  of  his 
intention  soon  alter  the  boat  and  its  contents 
were  landed,  and  immediately  sent  him  his  per- 
mission to  proceed  to  London  in  w.hatever  man- 
ner he  thought  proper. 
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TO  judge  from  the  circumstances  in  which  this 
extraordinary  French  rniser  began  life  and  those 
in  which  he  ended  his  career,  he  must  have  been 
a  greater  proficient  in  the  art  of  saving  than  even 
Elvves,  Dancer,  or  any  other  of  the  most  notorious 
characters  of  that  class  which  the  country  has 
produced.  He  was  born  about  the  year  lf)63, 
and  after  holding  for  some  time  a  civil  situation 
at  Boulogne,  he  removed  to  Paris.  His  extreme 
wealth  was  equalled  only  by  his  sordid  disposition. 

To  avoid  noise  and  visits  he  lodged  in  an  up- 
per room,  and  had  no  other  servant  than  a  poor 
old  woman,  whom  he  allowed  only  seven  sous  a 
week,  or  one  penny  a  day. 

In  1735,  this  man  possessed  upwards  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  he  begot  or 
multiplied  upon  the  body  of  a  single  shilling, 
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from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  that  of  seventy-two. 
At  the  last  mentioned  period,  on  a  hot  summer's 
day,  he  bargained  for  a  quantityof  wood  for  fuel, 
and  afterwards  took  an  opportunity  of  stealing 
as  much  as  he  could  carry  from  the  same  pile. 
The  weight  of  the  burthen,  together  with  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  threw  him  into  a  fever. 
He  then,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  sent  for  a 
surgeon  to  bleed  him,  but  he  desired  to  know 
his  terms,  which  being  mentioned,,  Vandille 
thought  them  exorbitant :  an  apothecary  was 
then  applied  to,  who  was  equally  high  in  his 
demand.  At  length  he  sent  for  a  common 
barber  surgeon,  who  undertook  to  open  a  vein 
for  three-pence  a-time.  "  But,"  said  the  miser, 
"  how  often  will  it  be  requisite  to  bleed  r"  *  Three 
times,'  answered  the  man.  "  And  what  quantity 
of  blood  do  you  propose  to  take  ?"  "  About 
eight  ounces  each  time,"  replied  the  operator. 
"That  will  be  nine  pence! — too  much! — too 
much  !"  exclaimed  old  Vandilk.  "  I  have  de- 
termined to  go  a  cheaper  way  to  work — take  the 
whole  quantity  at  once,  that  you  propose  to  take 
from  me  in  three  times,  and  that  will  save  me 
sixpence."  Thus  being  insisted  on,  he  lost 
twenty-four  ounces  of  blood,  and  died  in  a  few 
days,  lea'ving  his  vast  treasures  to  the  king,  whom 
he  appointed  his  sole  heir.  Thus  he  contracted 
his  disorder  by  pilfering  ;  and  his  death  by  an 
unprecedented  stretch  of  parsimony. 
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IT  is  not  improbable,  that  to  the  success  of  this 
lady  in  personating  the  male  character  the  pre- 
sent age  is  indebted  for  the  many  instances  of 
women,  who  have  assumed  the  same  disguise, 
and  have  acquired  distinction,  especially  in  that 
profession  which  would  appear  to  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  other  sex.  It  is  true,  that  she  not 
only  gained  celebrity  in  the  capacity  of  a  warrior, 
but  also  in  that  of  a  negociator.  But  here  we 
may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  the  latter  ap- 
pears much  more  congenial  with  the  constitution 
of  the  female  mind,  and  that,  in  our  opinion,  any 
woman  with  &  good  education  and  a  sound  un- 
derstanding, might  easily  become  a  proficient  in 
the  arts  of  political  intrigue.  The  successes  of 
Mademoiselle  d'Eon  were,  however,  but  tem- 
porary, and  she  is  a  striking  example  of  the  dis- 
appointment which  sooner  or  later  awaits  those 
who  step  out  of  the  path  which  nature  designed 
them  to  pursue. 

Charlotte  Genevieve  Louise  Auguste  Andrew 
Timothee  d'Eon  <lu  Beaumont,  doctor  of  civil 
law,  advocate  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  censor 
of  belles  lettres  and  history  in  that  metropolis* 
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captain  of  dragoons,  nnd  aid  du  camp  royal  to 
the  Count  and  Field  Marshal  de  Broglio,  knight 
of  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  secretary  of  embassy  to 
the  Duke  de  Nivernois,  ambassador  from  the 
court  of  France  to  that  of  England,  and  after- 
wards  minister  plenipotentiary  herself  to  the 
same  court,  was  born  October  4,  1728,  at  Ton- 
nerre,  a  village  in  the  province  of  Burgundy. 
Her  family  is  remarked  as  an  ancient  one  in  the 
genealogical  books  of  heraldry  in  France.  Her 
grandfather  and  father  were  successively  intend- 
ants  of  their  municipality;  and  her  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  M.  Du  Chorenton,  a  commissary 
to  the  French  armies  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

At  the  very  early  age  of  six  years,  for  reasons 
as  curious  as  singular,  her  parents  made  her  as- 
sume the  dress  of  a  boy.  This  was  to  comply 
with  the  whimsical  desire  of  her  uncle.  This 
gentleman,  her  father's  brother,  having  conceived 
"a  strong  antipathy  against  the  women  of  his  time, 
from  some  disappointment  he  met  with  in  his 
youth,  was  so  irritated  at  the  female  world,  that 
he  shunned  their  company,  and  lived  secluded 
with  only  one  man  servant.  In  consequence  of 
this  antipathy,  he  made  his  will,  leaving  a  consi- 
derable property  to  Mademoiselle  D'Eon's  father, 
and  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  his  son,  in  case  he 
should  have  one,  and  a  reserve  in  case  he  should 
have  none  other  than  female  issue.  This  cir- 
cumstance put  her  father  on  the  contrivance  of 
dressing  his  daughter  in  male  attire,  and  she 
received  an  education  as  such,  suitable  to  her  fu- 
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ture  expectation.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  she 
made  her  first  appearance  at  Paris,  and  soon 
after,  her  uncle  died  and  left  her  the  promised 
patrimony,  which,  though  moderate,  enabled  her 
to  figure  like  a  gentleman,  and  to  hold  an  honor- 
able rank  in  society. 

Not  long  afterwards,  she  was  sent  to  the  Col- 
lege Mazarine  in  that  city,  where  she  was  no  less 
distinguished  for  her  proficiency  in  letters,  than 
for  the  regular! tv  of  her  conduct.  At  twenty  she 
removed  from  that  seminary,  when  she  learned 
to  ride  the  great  horse,  and  to  fence,  which  latter 
exercise  has  been  always  one  of  her  favorite  pur- 
suits. She  then  became  doctor  of  civil  and  of 
canon  law,  and  was  received  advocate  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris. 

Amidst  all  these  employments  and  studies,  she 
found  time  enough  to  compose  some  various 
pieces  for  literary  works,  both  in  Latin  and 
French,  insomuch  that  she  was  soon  taken  no. 
tice  of  by  the  Prince  of  Conti,  who  was  one  of 
the  few  that  knew  the  secret  of  her  sex,  and  who 
had  long  honored  her  family  with  his  protection. 
This  nobleman  introduced  her  in  \ls5  to  Louis 
XV.  to  whom  he  communicated  the  secret,  as  a 
person  very  capable  -to  conduct  a  business  he 
had  much  at  heart,  a  reconciliation  between  his 
court  and  that  of  Russia. 

Mademoiselle  D'Eon  went  to  Russia  as  reader 

to  the  empress  Elizabeth,  and  having  succeeded 

in  the  very  arduous  undertaking,   in    which  she 

was  engaged  as  a  woman,  was  again  sent  to  that 
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court,  in  1756,  in  conjunction  with  the  Chevalier 
Douglas,  as  a  man,  and  in  an  open  and  avowed 
diplomatic  situation.  Their  negociations  were 
so  powerful,  that  they  prevailed  upon  the  em- 
press Elizabeth  to  join  the  armies  of  France  and 
Austria  with  eighty  thousand  men;  whom  she 
had  originally  destined  for  the  assistance  of  the 
king  of  Prussia. 

On  her  return  to  Paris  the  same  year,  the 
Chevalier,  D'Eon,  as  she  was  now  called,  wag 
charged  by  Elizabeth  with  a  packet  for  Voltaire, 
containing  some  presents  from  the  empress  to 
induce  him  to  soften  the  character  of  Peter  the 
Great  in  his  History  of  Russia,  as  well  as  some 
papers  in  manuscript.  Some  time  afterwards,  a 
similar  packet  of  medals  and  manuscript  papers 
being  sent  by  another  hand,  the  last  of  these  ar- 
ticles alone  reached  M.  de  Voltaire,  who  laugh- 
ingly said:  "  Whenever  the  Empress  of  Russia 
does  me  the  honor  to  make  me  another  pre- 
sent, I  hope  she  will  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
M.  D'Eon." 

No  sooner  had  she  arrived  in  her  native  coun- 
try, than  she  was  commissioned  to  communicate 
the  plan  of  the  Russian  military  operations  to  the 
court  of  Vienna,  and  while  she  was  in  that  city, 
the  news  arrived  of  the  famous  battle  of  Prague. 

The  Count  de  Broglio  entrusted  her  with  dis- 
patches to  the  court  of  France,  giving  an  account 
of  the  victory  obtained  over  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Charged  with  these  dispatches,  and  with  the 
treaty  concluded  between  Russia  and  France, 
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Mademoiselle   D'Eon  set  out  in  a  stage  waggon 
for    Paris.      She   had   not,   however,   proceeded 
above   fifteen  leagues  on  her  journey,  when  at 
thf  famous  mountain  of  Melch  in  Lower  Austria 
(two    hundred    and    fifty    leagues    from    Paris) 
and  late  at  night,  her  carriage  was  overturned, 
and  she  broke  one  of  the   bones  of  her  ancle. 
She  stopped  merely  to  have  it  set,  and  pursued 
her  journey   with    such    expedition,    that    she 
reached  Versailles  thirty-six  hours  sooner  than 
the  courier  dispatched  from  the,  court  of  Vienna 
to  that  of  France;  and  without  getting  out  of 
her  carnage  she  delivered  her  dispatches  inio  the 
hands  of  M.  de  Rouill£,  then  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs.   They  were  immediately  taken 
to  Louis  XV.  who  ordered  a  lodging  to  be  pre- 
pared  for  her,  and  sent  one  of  his  surgeons  to  at- 
tend her.     She  was  confined  to  her  bed  for  three 
months,  and  on  her  recovery  was  presented  by 
her  sovereign  with  a  lieutenancy  of  dragoons,  a 
situation  she  had  long  been  anxious  to   obtain, 
and  was  sent  a  third  time  to  Petersburgh  as  se- 
cretary of  embassy  to  the  Marquis  de  1'Hopital. 
She  returned  from  that  court  in  M5Q\  and,  being 
desirous   to'  distinguish   herself  in   her  military 
character,  she  was  permitted  to  join  her  regi- 
ment in  Germany,  as  captain  of  dragoons,,  and 
as  aid  du  camp  to  the  Count  and  Marshal  de 
Broglio. 

At  the  engagement  of  Ultrop  our  heroine  was 
twice   wounded.     At  that  of  Ostervich,  at   the 
head  of  fourscore  dragoons  and  forty  hussurs.,  she 
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charged  the  Prussian  Battalion  of  Rhes,  which 
•he  completely  routed,  and  took  the  commanding 
officer  prisoner. 

la  17(i2  her  sovereign  intended  to  have  sent 
her  ambassador  to  Russia,  to  replace  the  Baron  de 
Breteuil ;  but  the  death  of  the  emperor  Peter  the 
Third  having  occasioned  a  change  in  the  politics 
of   that   court,   this  appointment  did   not   take 
place.     In  September  of  the  same  year  she  was 
sent  to  London,  as  secretary  of  embassy  to  the 
Duke  de  Nivernois,  ambassador  from  France  ta 
that  court,  to  conclude  the  peace  of  1763.     On 
her  arrival  in  London  she  was  fortunate  enough 
to  prove  of  essential  service  to  her  court  in  the 
following  manner :  The  Duke  de  Nivernois  over 
zealous  in  behalf  of  his  court,  changed  several 
articles  in  the  ultimatum  of  the  treaty,  v.hich 
gave   such   umbrage   at  St.    James's,   that  the 
Count  de  Virey,  who  had  a  great  share  in  the 
whole  negociation,  sent  for  M.  D'Eon,  and  told 
her  plainly,  that  if  the  duke  did  not  withdraw 
his  ultimatum,  and  replace  it  with  that  agreed 
upon  between  the  two  courts,  he  might  order  his 
chaise  to  the  door  as  soon  as  he  pleased,  and  re- 
turn to  Paris.     The  duke,  both  enraged  and  per- 
plexed, said,  that  neither  the  dignity  of  his  court, 
nor  his  own  honor  w^ould  allow  him  to  withdraw 
an  ultimatum  given  in  the  name  of  his  king.    An 
open  coolness  was  the  consequence  between  the 
British  ministry  and  the  Duke  de  Nivernois. 

The  Chevalier  D'Eon,  aware   of  the  conse- 
quences, told  the  duke,  that  if  he  pleased;  she 
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would  relieve  both  him  and  the  English  ministry 
from  their  perplexity.     "  How   is  it   possible?" 
asked  the  duke.     "  Nothing  more  plain  or  easy/' 
replied  the  Chevalier.     "  I  will  tell  Lord  Bute 
and  Lord  Egremont,  that,  from  zeal  to  serve  my 
court,  I  changed  some  words  and  phrases  in  the 
ultimatum  unknown  to  you,  and  that  all  this  dif- 
ficulty has  been  entirely  owing  to  me.     Every 
tongue  will   rail,  every  mouth  open  upon   me. 
With  all  my  heart.     You   may   tell  them  too, 
that,  if  they  desire  it,  you  will  send  me  back  to 
France."    The  duke,  transported  with  joy,  caught 
her  in   his  arms,  and  approving  the  expedient, 
D'Eon  immediately  executed  the  plan  proposed, 
and  harmony   was  immediately   restored.     The 
Duke  de  Nivernois  had  the  generosity  to  give  a 
particular  account  of  the  transaction  to  the  king, 
and  the  Duke  de  Praslin,  stating  how  essentially 
M.  D'Eon  had  served  the  cause  on  this  occasion, 
as  the  signing  of  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace 
in  1763  soon  followed.     Her  conduct  in  this  bu- 
siness was  so  agreeable  to  the  king  of  England., 
that  he  desired,   contrary  to  the  usual  etiquette 
on    these   occasions,   that   she   might   carry  to- 
France  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
concluded   between  his  court  and  that  of  Ver- 
sailles; and  her  own  sovereign,,  as  a  mark  of  bis 
approbation,  honored  her  with  the  order  of  St. 
Louis. 

When  M.  de  Nivernois  quitted  his  embassy, 
Mademoiselle  D'Eon  uas  appointed  minister  ple- 
DJpotcntiary  to  the  court  of  London.  Her  disputes 
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with  M.  de  Gnerchy,  who  succeeded  M.  de  Ni- 
vernois,  are  related  with  great  spirit,  in  one  large 
volume  quarto,  entitled,  Lettres,  Memoires,  et 
Negociatiom  pzrticutitres  du  Chevalier  D'Eon. 
-Whatever  part  the  French  ministry  might  chuse 
to  take  in  these  disputes,  her  sovereign  .still  con- 
tinued to  honor  her  with  his  protection  and  con- 
fidence, and  she  remained  in  epistolary  corres- 
pondence with  him  till  the  time  of  his  death. 

Louis  XV.  had  from  time  to  time  given  her 
pensions  of  different  values;  one  of  three  thou- 
sand livres  in  1757;  another  of  two  thousand 
livresin  1760;  and  in  1766,  a  third,  from  his  own 
privy  purse,  of  twelve  thousand  livres.  The  war- 
rant for  the  latter  was  in  the  following  terms: 

<(  Out  of  gratitude  for  the  services  which  the 
Sieur  D'Eon  has  rendered  me  in  Russia,  with  my^ 
armies,  and  in  other  commissions  which  I  have 
given  him,  I  grant  him  a  pension  of  twelve  thou- 
sand livres,  to  be  paid  to  him  half  yearly,  in  what- 
ever country  he  may  be,  except  in  time  of  war 
with  my  enemies,  and  till  I  think  fit  to  confer  on 
him  some  post,  the  salary  of  which  shall  exceed 
the  amount  of  this  pension. 

«  Louis." 

«  Versailles,  the  1st  of  April,  1765." 

This  pension  was  continued  to  Mademoiselle 
D'Eon  by  the  late  king  of  France,  witn  an  ex- 
press order  for  the  resumption  of  her  sex,  and 
on  condition  that  she  should  wear  the  uress  of  a 
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Woman.     He  permitted  her,  at  her  own  particu- 
lar request,  to  retain  the  cross  of  St.  Louis. 

Since  the  peace  of  i?63  Mademoiselle  D'Eon 
has  resided  chiefly  in  London,  where  the  spright- 
liness  of  her  wit,  the  variety  of  her  information, 
and  the  openness  of  her  character,  procured  her 
many  respectable  friends.  To  one  of  them,  Mr. 
Peter  Guussen,  (one  of  the  directors  of  the  bank 
of  England  upwards  of  thirty  years)  she  paid  her 
tribute  of  regard  in  a  Latin  epitaph  which  sh« 
wrote,  and  which  made  its  appearance  in  some 
of  the  periodical  publications. 

She  had  not  resided  long  in  England  before 
a  communication  made  by  a  certain  midwife  to 
the  servants  of  the  Count  de  Guerchy,  brought 
her  sex  in  question,  and  rendered  it  a  subject  of 
general  speculation.  Numberless  bets  were  laid, 
and  judicial  proceedings  were  instituted  for  the 
recovery  of  one  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand 
pounds.  In  the  examinations  of  the  witnesses 
in  this  case,  the  sex  of  the  chevalier  was  proved 
beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt.  After  this  affair 
she  found  it  impossible  any  longer  to  continue 
her  disguise,  and  ever  afterwards  appeared  in  her 
female  habiliments. 

But  though  she  assumed  the  dress  of  a  woman, 
her  manners  were  still  masculine.  An  instance 
of  the  power  of  habit  occurred  when  she  was  din- 
ing with  a  party  of  lac.ies  of  the  first  distinction, 
and  who,  after  the  repast,  as  usual,  quitted  the 
room.  In  ascending  the  stairs,  Mademoiselle 
D'Eon,  instead  of  holding  up  tier  drapery,  trod 
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upon  it  several  times,  and  turning  to  a  lady  who 
was  behind  her,  exclaimed,  "  I  wish  there  were 
no  such  things  as  petticoats  in  the  world!" 

In  1770  M.  D'Eon  saved  England^  France, 
and  Spain,  from  a  ruinous  and  expensive  war, 
that  was  near  taking  place,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
pute relative  to  Falkland's  islands.  M.  D'Eon, 
who  since  the  year  1755  had  held  a  private  and 
constant  correspondence  with  Louis  XVr,  repre- 
sented to  his  majesty  in  the  strongest  manner, 
the  little  value  of  those  barren  islands,  scarcely 
worth  the  powder  and  ball  it  would  cost  to  take 
and  keep  them.  The  truth  of  this  observation 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  French  mo- 
narch, that  he  prevailed  on  the  king  of  Spain  to 
adopt  pacific  measures  with  respect  to  England. 

In  1769  and  1770  Dr.  Musgrave,  a  gentleman 
of  a  respectable  family  and  of  established  cha- 
racter as  an  eminent  scholar  and  able  physician, 
having  dexterously  seized  the  moment  of  a  gene- 
ral election,  printed  and  distributed  among  the 
people  a  Remonstrance,  tending  to  persuade 
them,  what  in  general,  they  already  believed, 
that  the  French  court  had  paid  immense  sums 
of  money  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  Lord  Bute, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Lords  Egremont  and 
Halifax,  and  the  Count  dc  Virey,  not  forgetting 
to  implicate  the  Chevalier  D'Eon,  towards  effect- 
ing a  general  peace.  This  Remonstrance  set  the 
whole  nation  in  a  flame.  The  court,  the  peace 
of  T76.S,  and  all  thase  who  had  any  hand  in  it, 
became  the  objects  of  universal  clete&iation,  and 
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things  went  so  far,  that,  in  17?0xthe  parliament 
was  obliged  to  take  up  the  affair  very  seriousty. 

M.  D'Eon,  regardless  of  the  expence,  was  not 
content  with  opposing  the  popular  scandal  ad- 
vanced by  Dr.  Musgrave,  and  a  number  of  other 
writers,  who  without  any  proofs  whatever,  at- 
tempted to  support  these  disgraceful  reports,  but 
also  by  her  public  depositions,  contributed  to 
throw  discredit  on  the  doctor's  allegations,  and 
he  was  reprimanded  by  the  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons,  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  tran>- 
quillity. 

In  1778  Mad.  D'Eon  visited  her  native  coun- 
try; and  during  her  long  stay  at  Versailles,  in 
thafand  the  following  year  she  exerted  her  ut- 
most endeavors  to  prevent  the  Count  de  Vergen- 
nes  from  interfering  in  the  American  war.  All 
her  arguments  and  persuasions  were,  however,  of 
no  avail,  since  her  secret  protector,  Louis  XV, 
was  now  no  more.  The  Count  de  Vergennes, 
indeed,  listened  willingly  to  what  she  had  to  say, 
but  M.  de  Maurepas  would  neither  permit  her 
&n  audience,  nor  allow  her  to  see  the  king,  which 
she  eagerly  .desired.  On  the  contrary,  he  or- 
dered her  to  leave  Paris,  and  retire  to  Tonnerre, 
her  country  residence.  She  accordingly  returned 
to  Versailles  to  pack  up  her  papers,  but  was  there 
taken  so  ill  ~that  she  was  three  weeks  confined  to 
her  chamber.  The  Count  de  Maurepas  now  lost 
all  patience;  he  caused  her  to  be  forced  away  in, 
the  night,  arid  conveyed  to  a  casile  which  be- 
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longed  to  the  ancient   dukes   of  Burgundy   at 
Dijon. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Maurepas,  to 
amuse  himself  no  doubt,  proposed  to  marry  M. 
de  Beaumarchais  to  Mad.  D'Eon,  saying:  "  It 
was  a  certain  way  to  enrich  her,  without  proving 
any  expence  to  the  king;  that  in  a  short  time 
after  the  marriage,  she  might  be  divorced  with- 
out being  guilty  of  any  great  violence  to  her  hus- 
band; and  that  she  might  then  publish  a  memo- 
rial against  Peter  Augustus  Caron  de  Beaumar- 
chais, who  would  answer  it  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  make  some  fun  for  the  laughers  of 
Paris/' 

Finding  her  efforts  ineffectual.  Mad.  .D'Eon 
returned  to  England,  where  we  believe  she  has 
ever  since  resided.  Some  years  afterwards,  in 
1783,  she  engaged  in  a  public  fencing  match  in 
her  female  dress,  with  the  famous  Chevalier  de 
St.  George,  a  celebrated  master  of  the  art,  and 
reputed  the  best  swordsman  in  Europe.  This 
trial  of  skill  took  place  in  the  great  saloon  at  Ra- 
nelagh,  before  an  assembly  composed  of  persons 
of  the  highest  distinction. 

In  the  summer  of  1790  the  chevalier  was 
about  to  quit  England;  when,  with  that  honor 
and  spirit  which  had  ever  accompanied  every 
one  of  her  transactions  during  the  course  of  a 
long  and  very  eventful  life,  she  publicly  adver- 
tised the  sale  of  her  curious  and  valuable  library, 
manuscripts,  and  other  curiosities  to  satisfy  her 
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clamorous  creditors.  This  was  an  honorable  in- 
-stance  of  probity,  when  it  is  also  considered  thai 
these  debts  and  demands  had  accrued  by  DO 
fault  or  imprudence  of  her  own.  Her  master 
Louis  XVI.  to  enable  her  better  to  perform  this 
duty  to  her  creditors,  had  confided  a  considera- 
ble sum  out  of  his  own  privy  purse  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  agent  for  the  conveyance  of  it  was 
an  English  nobleman,  who  was  prevented  from 
accomplishing  his  trust  by  dying  in  his  way 
home.  This  unfortunate  accident  threw  her 
into  very  distressed  circumstances,  and  made 
her  too  miserable  to  taste  the  benefits  of  life  in 
a  foreign  country  where  she  was  looked  on  ae 
An  interloper.  The  particulars  of  this  transac- 
tion are  related  at  lengtii  in  the  preface  to  the 
catalogue  of  her  books,  and  with  the  heirs  of  the 
nobleman  she  has  long  been  at  law  for  the  mo- 
ney thus  intrusted.  The  sale  began  the  5th  of 
May,  179 1,  at  Christie's,  in  Pall-Mail;  and  be- 
sides books,  prints,  medals,  statues,  it  consisted 
of  uniforms,  fire-arms,  sabres,  swords,  and  petti* 
coats,  gowns,  muslins,  silks,  jewels,  and  every 
other  accoutrement  that  might  be  worn  by  a  dra- 
goon officer,  or  a  lady  of  distinction,  who,  to 
use  her  own  expression  oil  the  occasion,  "  to  pay 
every  one  their  due,  as  far  as  lay  in  her  power, 
was  resolved  to  take  nothing  away  but  her  bo* 
nor,  and  the  regret  of  leaving  England." 

What  caused  Mademoiselle  D'Eon  to  relin- 
quish her  intention,  we  know -not,  but  prpba- 
bly  the  turn  which  the  French  revolution,  now 
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began  to  take,  prevented  her  from  revisiting 
her  native  country,  where  the  property  she  pos- 
sessed was  involved  in  the  general  wreck.  The 
disappointment  of  her  hopes  by  the  unfortunate 
circumstance  alluded  to  above,  plunged  her  into 
great  distress;  and  we  are  informed,  that  for 
many  years  she  has  resided  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  King's  Bench,  where  she  is  still  living  amid 
the  pressure  of  indigence,  and  the  infirmities  of 
age. 

Every  feeling  mind  will  certainly  be  disposed 
to  regret  that  a  female,  who  once  made  such  a 
distinguished  figure,  and  whose  services  were 
certainly  deserving  of  a  permanent  reward, 
should  thus  in  her  declining  years  be  consigned 
Jo  poverty  and  oblivion. 


HUGH  SMITH. 

THIS  gentleman  was  the  son  of  an  eminent 
surgeon  ind  apothecary  at  Hemel  Hempstead, 
and  served  a  regular  apprenticeship,  after  which 
he  went  to  Edinburgh',  and  there  graduated  with 
much  credit.  On  his  first  coming  to  London  he 
lived  in  Mincing  Lane,  and  in  1759  published  an 
t(  Es^sa-y  on  the  Blood,  with  reflections  on  \enae- 
seciion." 

The  next  year  Dr.  Smith  commenced  a  course 
of  Lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic, 
which  was  assiduously  attended  by  the  city  [>hysi- 
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earns,  surgeons,  apothecaries  and  medical  stu- 
dents. In  about  three  years  his  lectures  grew  into 
-such  estimation  that  the  pupils  of  St.  George'sf 
Hospital  made  a  most  respectful  application  to. 
the  doctor  to  deliver  his  course  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town.  This  he  complied  with,  and  his  lec- 
tures were  very  numerously  attended  at  tht 
Piazza  Coffee-house  for  several  years*  About  the 
year  1763  Dr.  Smith  was  unanimously  ch'oseri 
physician  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  irr 
1770  he  was  elected  an  alderman  of  Tower  Ward, 
but  his  numerous  professional  engagements  ob-* 
Kged  him  in  about  two  years  to  resign  his  gown. 

About  the  year  1/80  the  doctor  purchased  a 
large  and  elegant  house  at  Streatham,  to  which 
be  very  frequently  retired  for  case  and  relaxation  : 
tut  the  gentry  of  Surry  were  continually  request- 
ing his  advice  and  visits,  so  that  his  intention  of 
enjoying  a  country  retreat  were  wl>olly  disap- 
pointed. At  length  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
Jose  his  only  son,  who  had  attained  to  manhood, 
which  affected  his  spirits  so  much  that  he  deter- 
mined to  leave  Streatham  arid  retire  to  Stratford 
in 'Essex.  Here  he  died  on  the  26th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1790. 

Dr.  Smith,  like  many  other  young  men,  start- 
ed with  a  very  moderate  patrimony.  It  has  long 
been  observed,  "  that  the  physician  who  walks 
oil  foot,  may  walk  at  his  leisure.'*  The  truth  of 
this  axiom  was  certainly  found  by  doctor  Smith; 
who  continued  to  lose  one,  two,  or  three  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  till  he  was  resolved  to  Brake 
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one  bold  push  and  get  into  a  carriage  at  once. 
The  experiment  answered,  for  he  prospered  evec 
after,  and  as  his  practice  increased,  his  skill  and 
success  established  his  reputation  beyond  dis- 
pute. On  his  coming  to  reside  near  Blackfriara 
bridge,  his  practice  was  equal  lo  that  of  any 
physician  in  London.  But  he  benevolently  set 
apart  two  days  for  the  poor  in  each  week ;  from 
those  that  were  very  poor  he  never  took  a  fee^ 
and  for  those  who  were  of  the  middle  rank  in 
life  he  would  never,  take  above  half-a-guinea, 
Among  numerous  other  instances  of  kindness, 
he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  take  a  fee  from  any 
inferior  clergyman,  any  subaltern  officer,  or  any 
public  performer.  He  went  even  beyond  this 
gratuitous  bestowal  of  his  assistance,  and  fre- 
quently gave  pecuniary  aid*  as  well  as  advice. 
The  general  conduct  of  Dr.  Smith  was  marked 
with  many  little  whimsicalities.  Though  hurried 
and  fatigued  by  the  increasing  number  of  his 
patients,  and  the  incessant  demands  for  his  ad- 
vice, that  patient  was  surest  to  engage  his  atten- 
tion, who  was— a  sick  sportsman.  Better  than 
the  fee  Y»as  it  to  he  a  master  of  a  good  pointer ; 
to  have  invented  some  new  device  about  a  fowl- 
ing-piece, was  the  best  chance  of  obtaining  a  pre- 
scription ;  and  a  good  shot,  with  a  tale  of  shooting, 
would  undoubtedly  have  kept  the  doctor  from  a 
duchess'who  was  dying.  This  small  foible  was 
at  last  so  welj  known,  that  numbers  affected  to 
be  sportsmen,  who  were  so  weak  that  they  could 
nut  have  walked  over  a  stubble,  and  who  held 
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forth  cm  the  pleasures  of  the  field,  when    they 
had   unfortunately   been  confined  to  their  beds. 

With  a  sufficient  fortune  he  left  behind  him  a 
large  collection,  capable  of  supplying  the  physi- 
cian and  equipping  the  sportsman.  Added  to  A 
Treatise  on  Physic,  were  the  greatest  number  of 
fo \vling- pieces  and  pointers  in  the  possession  of 
any  doctor  in  medicine  now  alive.  He  kept 
them  as  memorials  of  the  field,  when  the  days  of 
sporting  were  gone  by  ;  and  to  the  latest  hour, 
v.hen  he  could  walk  out  into  his  garden,  he 
would  enumerate  the  sets  which  Ponto,  now 
chained  up  had  made,  how  he  ranged  the  fleetest 
of  the  fields,  and  never  blinked  his  game. 

The  doctor  invented  a  contrivance  to  the  sight' 
of  a  gun,  which  in  the  opinion  of  Manton,  the 
celebrated  gun-smith,  made  more  bad  shots  than 
any  article  since  their  first  invention;  but  he 
was  partial. to  his  own  idea  ;  and  seldom  missing 
himself,  he  thought  that  he  had  found  out  the 
;>rt  of.  making  others  equally  successful. 
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theatrical  hero  appears  to  have  been  an- 
exact  counterpart  of  a  late  celebratedartist  whom 
\ve  recently  had-  occasion  to  notice.  Between. 
their  failings,  their  fortunes,  and  their  exits  from, 
the  stage  of  life,  there  is  a  truly  striking  corres- 
pond a  ice, 
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Bridge  Frodsham  was  descended  from  an  an- 
cient family,  settled  in  the  town  of  Frodsha:. 
Cheshire.  He  possessed  considerable  genius, 
aided  by  a  liberal  education,  which  was  begun 
at  Westminster,  though  inanspiciously  inier- 
rupted  by  youthful  imprudence.  He  was  bora 
in  1746,  at  the  same  time  with  the  late  George 
Colman,  and  the  unfortunate  and  dissipated  Ro- 
bert Lloyd.  Frodsham  remained  but  a  few  years 
at  Westminster,  before  he  ran  away  and  joined 
a  companv  of  players  at  Leicester,  where  he  wa* 
noticed  and  encouraged  by  John  Gilbert  Cooper^ 
Esq.  who  then  resided  at  that  place.  From 
Leicester  he  removed  in  a  short  time  to  York: 
and  in  the  company  belonging  to  the  theatre  of 
that  city  he  continued  during  the  'rest  of  hi* 
life. 

Such  was  the  infatuation  of  the  public  at 
York,  and  indeed  so  superior  were  Frodshain's 
talents  to  those  of  all  his  coadjutors  that  he  cast 
them  all  into  the  shade.  This  superiority  waa 
by  no  means  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  Frods- 
ham. It  HI  led  him  with  van;  iy  and  shut-up  every 
avenue  to  improvement;  nor  had  he  any  oppor- 
tunity for  observation,  as  no  actoF?  of  any 
high  repute  were  ever  kuo?/ti  to  tread  ihe  York 
stage,  and  he  was  nc .  i  than  ten  days  in 

London. 

On  this  occasion  FJuclshan  had  obtained  a 
fortnight  for  holidays,  -.vuich  occasioned  great 
lament  itions  at  York,  ibr  the  good  people  of 
that  city  were  certain  that  if  Garrick  saw  Frod%» 
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sham  it  would  be  a  woeful  day  for  their  stage.  He 
was  not  only  voting  and  vain,  but  self-opinion, 
ated  in  a  superabundanr  degree,  as  the  follow- 
ing anecdotes  of  his  behavior  in  London  will 
evince. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis  he  left  a  card 
at  Garrick's  house,  "  Mr.  Frodsham,  of  York," 
with  the  same  ease  as  if  he  had  been  the  first 
gentleman  in  the  county.  Mr.  Garrick  judged 
this  conduct  of  a  country  stroller  rather  familiar 
and  extraordinary.  It  excited  his  curiosity  to 
see  the  York  actor,  who  was  accordingly  admit- 
ted the  ensuing  tlay.  Some  slight  conversation: 
ensued,  during  which  Garrick  was  astonished 
at  the  young  man's  freedom  and  affability. 
Garrrick  imagined  that  he  was  come  to  procure 
an  engagement,  and  expected  every-  minute  that 
Frodsham  would  prefer  his  petition  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  but  no  such  request  being  made,  after 
a  considerable  delay,  which  Garrick  was  neither 
accustomed  to  nor  relished,  he  urged  pressing 
business,  and  presented  the  York  Roscius,  as  he 
was  called,  with  an  order  for  the  pit,  desiring  he 
would  that  night  favor  him  with  his  attendance, 
to  see  him  perform  Sir  John  Brute,  accompanied 
with  an  invitation  to  breakfast  the  ensuing 
morning.  At  the  same  time  he  asked  Frodsham 
whether  he  had  seen  a  play  since  his  arrival  in 
London.  "  O  yes,"  replied  Frodsham,  "  I  saw 
you  play  Hamlet  two  nights  ago,"  an  1  added 
that  it  was  his  own  favorite  character.  "  Well/' 
said  Garrick,  pray  now.,  how  did  you  approve, 
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Frodslnrn  ?  I  hope  I  pleased  you  ;" — (for  that 
night  he  judged  his  performance  to  be  particu- 
larly happy.)  Frodsham  replied  :  "O  yes,  cer- 
tainly, my  dear  Sir,  vastly  clever  in  several  pas- 
sages ;  but  I  cannot  so  far  subjoin  mine  to  the 
public  opinion  of  London,,  as  to  say  L  was  equal- 
ly struck  with  your  whole  performance  in  that 
part."  Perhaps  Garrick  was  never  thrown  into 
such  profound  astonishment  by  any  actor  with 
whom  he  conversed.  "Why,"  stammered  he  ; 
"  why  now — to  be  sure  now — why  I  suppose  you 
in  the  country — Pray  now  Mr.  Frodsham,  what 
sort  of  a  place  do  you  act  in  id  York  r  Is  it  a 
room,  or  riding-house,  occasionally  fitted  up?'* — 
"  O  no,  Sir,  a  theatre  upon  my  honor." — "O 
sure,  why  my  Lord  Burlington  has  said  that— 
Why  will— will  you  breakfast  to  morrow,  and  we 
shall  have  a  trial  of  skill,  and  Mrs.  Garrick  shall 
judge  between  us — Good  day,  .Mr.  York,  for  I 
must  be  at  the  theatre,  so  now  pray  remember 
breakfast ."  Frodsham*  promised  lie  would,  and 
retired.  Though  Garrick  himself  related  the 
circumstance  afterwards,,  and  laughed  heartily  at- 
it,  yet  it  is  certain  that  at  the  time  he  was1  great- 
ly piqued  and  astonished^at  so  strange  a  visit 
from  a  country  actor;,  yet  wishing,  to  satisfy  his* 
curiosity,  lie  had  done  it  for  once  at  the  ex  pence 
of  his  pride  and  dignity. 

The'foliowing  morning,  the  York  hero,  faith- 
ful to  his  appointment,  arrived  at  the  manager's 
house  in  Southampton  Street.  During  breakfast 
XI  rs.  Garrick  waited  with  i  ID  patience,  full  of, 
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various  conjectures  why  the  poor  man  from  the 
country  did  not  take  courage,  prostrate  himself 
at  the  foot  of  majesty.,  and  humbly  request  a 
trial  and  engagement.  As  Frodshanr  did  not, 
as  they  expected,  break  the  ice,  Garrick  was 
obliged  to  do  it.  "  Why  now,  Mr.  Frodsham — 
why  now — well  that  is — I  suppose  you  saw  my 
Brute  last? — Now  no  compliment,  but  tell  Mr§. 
Garrick — -well  now,  was  it  right  ?  Do  you  think 
it  would  have  pleaeed  at  York  ?  Now  speak 
what  you  think/*  "  O  certainly,"  replied  Frod- 
sham, "certainly;  and  upon  my  honor,  without 
compliment,  I  never  was  so  highly  delighted  and 
entertained  ;  it  was  beyond  my  comprehension. 
But  having  seen  you  play  Hamlet  first,  your 
Sir  John  Brute  exceeded  my  belief;  for  I  have 
been  told,  Mr.  Garrick,  that  Hamlet  is  one  of 
your  first  characters ;  but  I  must  say,  i  flatter 
myself  I  play  it  almost  as  well;  for  comedy  mj. 
good  Sir,  is  your  forte.  But,  your  Brute,  Mr. 
Garrick,  was  excellence  itself! You  stood  on  the 
stage  in  the  drunken  scene  flourishing  your 
sword,  you  placed  yoimelf  in  an  attitude— I  an* 
sure  you  saw  me  in  the  pit  at  the  same  time,  and 
with  your  eyes  you  seemed  to  say — D — n  it, 
Frodsham,  did  you  ever  see  any  thing  like  that 
at  York  ?  Could  you  do  that  Frodsham  ?" — The 
latter  part  of  this  harangue  did  not  probably  go 
down  so  smoothly  as  the  tea  at  breakfast ;  and 
the  ease  and  familiarity  with  which  it  was  accom- 
panied and  delivered  not  only  surprized  but  mor- 
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tified  Garrick,  who  expected  adulation  and  the 
bended  knee. 

Garrick,  as  is  welt  knowft,  not  only  loved  but 
swallowed  flattery  with  the  utmost  avidity ;  he 
had  it  daily  served  up,  not  only  by  dependents, 
interiors  and  equals,  but  by  persons  of  higher 
rank  ;  therefore,  to  hear  a  country  actor  speak 
slightingly  of  his  Lord  Hamlet  was  too  mi;t'h  to- 
bear;  and,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Sir  Archy  Mac- 
sarcasm,  "was  varp  new.'*  After  much-  a  Dec  la- 
tion  of  laughter,  and  seeiriing  approbation  of  all 
Frodsham  had  said,  he  began :  "  Well  now, 
hey — for  a  taste  of  your  quality — now  a  speech, 
Mr.  Frodsham,  from  Hamlet,  and  Mrs.  Garrick 
bear  a  wary  eye/*  Frodsham,  with  the  utmost 
composure  spoke  Hamlet's  first  soliloquy  without 
the  slightest  symptom  of  timidity,  or  indeed  al- 
lowing the  London  Roscius  to  be  in  any  respect 
a  better  Hamlet  than  himself;  Garrick  all  the 
time  darting  his  fiery  eyes  in.to  the  \7ery  soul 
of  Frodsham.  This  was  a  custom  of  Garrick's 
with  all  whom  he  deemed  his  inferiors,  as  If  he 
meant  to  alarm  and  to  convey  from  those  eyes  to* 
the  beholder  an  idea  of  his  own  extraordinary 
intelligence.  On  Frodsham  his  formidable  looks 
had  no  such  effect,  for  had  he  noticed  Garrick's 
eyes  and  thought  them  penetrating,  he  would 
have  comforted  himself ,  with  the  idea  that 
his  own  were  equally  brilliant  or  even  still  more 
so. 

When  he  had  finished   Hamlet's  first  speech, 
and  that   beginning — "  To   be  or  not  to  be  1— 
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flcirrick  said  :  -f  Well,  he)  now,  hey !  you  have 
a  smattering,  but  yon  want  a  little  of  my  form- 
ing ;  and  really  in  some  passages  you  have  ac- 
quired tones  I  do  not  by  any  means  approve." 
"  Tones !  Mr.  Garrick  !"  replied  Frodsham 
tartly  ;  "  to  be  sure  I  have  tones,  but  you  are 
not  familiarized  to  them.  I  have  seen  you  *ct 
twice,  and  I  thought  you  had  odd  tones,  and 
Mrs.  (fibber  strange  tones,  a.id  they  were  not 
<juite  agreeable  to  me  on  the  first  hearing,  bnt  I 
Daresay  I  should  soon  be  reconciled  to  the.r  " — 
**  Why  now,"  answered  Garrick,  confounded 
with  astonishment),  "  nav ,  now  that  is — why  now 
really  Frodsham,  yon  are  a  d — d  queer  fellow-— 
but  for  a  fair  and  full  trial  of  your  genius  my 
stage  shall  be  open,  and  you  shall  act  any  part 
you  please,  and  if  you  succeed  we  will  then  talk 
ef  terms."  *  O,"  said  Frodsham  with  an  indif- 
ference bordering  on  contempt,  "  you  are  mis- 
taken my  dear  Mr.  Garrick,  if  you  think  I  came 
here  to  solicit  an  engagement.  1  am  a  Roscins 
at  my  own  quarters.  I  came  to  London  pur- 
posely to  see  a  few  plays*  and  looking  on  myself  as 
;i  man  not  destitute  of  talents,  I  judged  it  a  pro- 
per compliment  to  wait  on  a  brother  genius  :  I 
thought  it  indispensible  to  see  you  and  have  half 
an  hour's  conversation  with  you.  I  neither  want 
nor  wish  for  an  engagement  ;  for  I  would  not 
abandon  tiie  happiness  I  enjoy  in  Itovkshire  for 
the  first  terms  your  great  and  grand  city  could 
afford,"  So  saying,  he  withdrew  with  »  neg- 
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ligent  bow,  leaving  Garrick  standing  in  an  atti- 
tude of  mute  surprize. 

The  particulars  of  this  interview  were  related 
by  Garrick  himself,  who  declared,  that  he  never 
met  with  such  a  strange  mixture  of  merit,  ge- 
nius and  eccentricity  as  in  Frodsham,  and  the 
latter,    without    any   idea  of    offence,    weakly 
judged    that  his   fame  was  equally   known  with 
that  of  his  brother  Roscius.  In  fact  the  applause 
he   received    at  York  from  every  ale-house  had 
intoxicated  his   brain   as  much   as  the  plentiful 
potations    of    York  Burgundy,    with   which    and 
other  potations  he  too  soon  terminated   his  life 
and  fame.     He  had  been  so  loaded  by  the  lower 
classes  with   more  honors   than  he  could  carry, 
that  he  had  not  a  serious  reflection  to  inform  him 
of  the  impropriety  of  his  behaviour  towards  Mr. 
Garrick.  The  difference  of  fortune  be  well  knew, 
but  allowed  Garrick,   no  superiority  in  point  of 
professional  talents.     He  observed  that  when  he 
was  speaking  to  Garrick  he  of  course  supposed 
that  the  manager  knew   he  was  speaking  to  as 
good  a   gentleman  as  himself,  and   an  actor  on 
much  the    same   footing  with  respect   to  merit. 
The  encouragement  he  received  in  his  best  days 
at  York,  was  certainly  Mattering,  and  that  cause, 
combined  with  his  own  high  opinion  of  himself, 
confirmed  him  in  the  idea  that  he  Was  secure  of 
tbe   highest    applause    from   all   the  nobility   of 
England,  because  a  few  of  them  saw  him  ia  the 
York  race-week. 
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The  same  reason  which  had  induced  Frodsham. 
to  call  on   Garrick,  likewise  caused  him  to  wait 
on  Mr.  Rich,  of  Covent  Garden  theatre,  fearful 
lest  thrtt  manager  should  arraign  him  of  defici- 
ency in  point  of  good  breeding.     He  had  other- 
wise not  the  least  inclination  to  bestow  an  hour 
on  that  gentleman  ;  for  having  been  informed 
that  Rich's  genius  was  superficial,  that  he  nei- 
ther  understood   plays,    Greek,  nor  Latin,  but 
encouraged  pantomime  only,  he  held  him  in  the 
utmost  contempt.     From  Rich  he  experienced  a 
•very  different  reception  from  that  of  the  Drury 
Lane  manager.  He  found  Rich  with  three  or  four 
cats  about  him,  teaching  a  young  lady   to  act. 
After  he  had  been  some  time  in  the  room,  Rich 
viewed  him  through  a  very  large  reading-glass, 
took  snuff,  and  said  :      "Well,  Mr.  Frogsmire, 
I  suppose  you  are  come  from  York  to  be  taught, 
and  that  I  should  give  you  an  engagement.     Did 
you  ever  act  Richard,  Mr.  Frogsmire  ?" — "  Yes, 
Sir."     "  Why  then  you  shall  hear  me  act,"  said 
Rich,  who  then  spoke  a  speech  in  a  most  ridicu- 
lous manner.     When  he  had  finished,  Frodshani 
peevishly  told  him  he  did  not  visit  him  or  come 
from  York  to  be  taught  or  to  hear  him  act ;  he 
came  merely  for  a  little  conversation  and  to  visit 
his  Eiysian  fields.     Bat  as  Rich   loved  leisure, 
and   had  little   curiosity,  he  replied,  that  unless 
Mr.    Frogsmire   would    with   humble   attention 
listen  to  his  Richard,  he    would   not  hear  Mr. 
Frogsmire  at  all.     Rich  was  proceeding  with—-* 
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'  Twasan  excuse  to  avoid  me  ! 
Alas,  she  keeps  no  bed  !" 

when  he  was  suddenly  interrupted  with — "  I  wisk 
you  good  morning."— and  thus  ended  .unthink- 
ing Frodsham's  second  managerial  visit, 

Frodsham  now  returned  to  York,  where  he 
was  joyfully  received.  He  was  not  forgotten  by 
Garrick,  who  often  related  to  his  performers 
the  story  of  the  mad  York  actor,  as  he  termed 
him  ;  and  Rich,  without  thinking  of  anysuch  tri- 
fling occurrence,  continued  teachingyoungpupils 
to  act,  stroked  his  cats,  and  the  York  Roscius 
was  never  more  remembered  by  him. 

The  last  night  Frodsham  ever  spoke  on  the 
stage  he  had  been  playing  Lord  Townly  and  wa* 
apparently  in  high  spirits.  "  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men," said  he,  <e  on  Monday  evening  Coriola- 
Jjtits  :  to  which  will  be  added,  (looking  seriously 
and  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart)  What  zee  must 
till  come  to"  He  might,  perhaps  have  had  at  the 
moment,  a  presentiment  of  his  approaching  dis- 
solution, which  took  place  only  three  days  after- 
wards, on  the  2()th  of  October,  1768.- 

By  Mr.  Wilkinson,  from  whose  Memoirs  the 
'principal  part  of  the  preceding  anecdotes  are 
taken,  Frodsham  is  thus  characterized  :  "  He 
was  naturally  a  good  actor  in  spite  of  himself; 
for  though  London  improves  and  matures,  and 
is  the  most  enviable  theatrical  situation,  yet 
genius  will  be  found  in  every  rank,  soil  and  sta- 
tion. But  his  mind,  his  understanding  and  su- 
perabundant good  qualities  were  all  warped  and 
undermined  by  habits  of  nocturnal  dissipation  ; 
hi*  failings  were  unfortunately  aggravated  by 
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frequent  applications  to  the  brandy  bottle  in  the 
morning,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  qualm*. 
The  inevitable  consequence  of  such  conduct  was,, 
that  he  became  enervated,  disordered,  deranged, 
and  dropsical,  and  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-five. 
"He  was  awkward  merely  from  the  want  of 
modelling,  and  became  worse  by  being  told  by 
his  drunken  inferiors  off  the  stage  that  all  he  did 
was  right.  But  if  he  had  been  caught  at  a 
proper  time  when  wild,  by  silch  a  man  as  Garrick,- 
and  he  would  have  really  taken  pains  with  him,, 
the  York  hero  would  most  assuredly  have 'dime 
konor  to  a  London  stage." 


THOMAS  BRITTON. 

A  CHARACTER  so  truly  remarkable  a$  thai 
which  occupies  the  following  pages  is  fully  enti- 
tled to  a  place  in  this  collection,  and  the  rrjore  so, 
as  the  singularities  for  which  Briton  was  distin- 
guished were  not,  as  in  the  generality  of  mankind), 
the  consequences  of  foliies,  tailings  or  vices. 

Thomas  Britton  was  born  at  or  near  Highara. 
Ferrers,  in  Northamptonshire.  From  his  native 
county  he  went  to  London,  where  he  bound  him- 
self apprentice  to  a  small  coal-man.  After  h« 
had  served  his  full  time  of  seven  years,  his  master 
gave  him  a  sum  of  money  not  to  set  up-for  him- 
self. On  this  he  went  back  to  Northampton- 
shire, and  after  he  had  spent  the  money,  return- 
ed to  London,  where,  notwithstandin  his  master 
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was  still  living,  he  set  up  the  small  coal-traxTe* 
in  a  building  which  had  been  a  stable,  but  which 
he  converted  into  a  house,  near  ClerkenweJl- 
Green. 

What  particular  circumstance  directed  Brit- 
ton's  attention  to  subjects  totally  unconnected 
with  his  business  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  it  j* 
probable  that  the  acquaintance  which  commenc- 
ed, soon  after  he  was  settled  in  the  above-men- 
tioned situation,  between  him  and  his  near  neigh- 
bor Dr.  Garanciers,  led  him  to  the  study  of 
chemistry.  He  not  only  became  a  proficient  io 
that  science,  but  even  contrived  a  moveable  la- 
boratory which  was  universally  admired  by  all. 
of  the  profession  that  happened  to  see  it :  and  a 
gentleman  from  Wales  was  so  much  taken  with 
it,  as  to  carry  Britton  with  him  into  that  coun- 
try to  build  such  another. 

Besides  his  great  skill  in  chemistry,  Britten 
was  not  less  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  music,  in  the  practical  part  of  which 
he  was  also  a  considerable  adept.  What  will  ap- 
pear still  more  extraordinary,  is,  that  notwith- 
standing the  meanness  of  his  profession,  a  musical 
concert  was  held  at  Britton's  house,  which  was 
attended  by  the  most  distinguished  professors, 
as  well  as  by  many  persons  of  the  highest  rank 
and  fashion. 

Of  the  origin  of  Britton's  concert  we  have  an 
account  written  by  a  near  neighbor  of  his,  the 
facetious  Edward  Ward,  author  of  the  London 
Spy,  and  many  doggerel  poems,  coarse  it  is  true, 
but  not  devoid  of  humor  or  pleasantry,  and  who 
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at  that  time  kept  a  public- house  at  Clerkemvell. 
In  one  of  his  publications  entitled,  "  Satirical  re* 
flections  on  Clubs/'  he  has  bestowed  a  whole 
chapter  on  the  small  coal-man's  club.  From  the 
account  there  given  we  learn  that  "  this  club  war' 
first  begun,  or  at  least  confirmed  by  Sir  Roger 
L'Estrange,  a  very  musical  gentleman,,  and  who ' 
had  a  tolerable  perfection  on  the  bass  vioU?> 
Ward  farther  says,  that  "  the  attachment  of  Sir 
Roger  and  other  ingenious  gentlemen,  lovers  of; 
the  muses,  to  Britton,  arose  from  the  profound 
regard  that  he  had  in  general  to  all  manner  of 
literature;  that  the  prudence  of  his  deportment 
to  his  betters  procured  him  great  respect;  and 
that  men  of  the  greatest  wit,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  fiighest  quality  honored  his  musical  society 
with  their  company.  Britton  was,  indeed,  so 
much  distinguished  that  when  passing  along  the 
streets  in  his  blue  linen  frock,  and  with  his  sack 
of  small  coal  on  his  back,  he  was  frequently  ae- 
costed  with  such  expressions  as  these  :  "  There; 
goes  the  famous  small  coal  man,  who  is  a  lover 
of  learning,  a  performer  in  music,  and  a  compa- 
nion for  gentlemen."  Ward  adds,  and  speaks 
of  it  as  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  indeed  the 
fact  is  indisputable,  that  Britton  had  made  a  very 
good  collection  of  ancient  and  modern  music  by 
the  best  masters  ;  that  he  had  also  collected  a 
very'  handsome  library,  which  he  had  publicly 
disposed  of  to  very  considerable  advantage  :  and 
that  he  had  stiil  in  his  possession  many  valuable 
curiosities.  He  farther  observes  that,  at  the* 
M  3 
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first  institution  of  this  concert  it  was  performed 
in  Britton's  own  house,  but  that  some  time  after- 
wards he  took  a  convenient  room  out  of  the  next 
to  it.  What  sort  of  a  house  Britten's  was,  aud 
where  it  stood  shall  now  be  related. 

It  was  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Aylesburj" 
Street  which  extends  from  Clerkenwell  Green  to 
St.  'John's  Street,  and  was  the  corner-house  of 
the  passage  leading  by  the  Old  Jerusalem  Tavern 
under  the  gate-way  of  the  Priory  into  St.  JohnV 
square.  On  the  ground-floor  was  a  repository 
for  small  coal ;  over  that  was  the  concert  room, 
which  was  very  long  and  narrow,  and  had  a 
ceiling  so  low  thata  tall.man  could  but  just  stand 
upright  in  it.  The  stairs  to  this  room  were  on 
the  outside  of  the  house,  and  could  scarcely  be 
ascended  without  crawling.  The  house  itself 
was  low  and  very  old,  and  in  every  respect  so 
mean  as  to  be  a  fit  habitation  only  for  a  verj 
poor  man.  Notwithstanding  all  these  disadvan- 
tages, this  man,  despicable  as  he  might  seem,,  at- 
tracted as  polite  an  audience  as  ever  the  opera 
did,  and  ladies  of  the  first  rank  in  the  kingdom, 
in  the  pleasure  which  they  felt  at  hearing  Brit- 
ton's  concert,  forgot  the  difficulty  with  whicfc 
they  ascended  the  steps  that  led  to  it. 

The  reader  will  probably  feel  some  curiosity  to 
know  who  were  the  persons  that  performed  in 
Britton's  concert.  Perhaps  when  he  is  informed 
that  Dr.  Pepusch,  and  frequent!}7  the  celebrated 
Handel  played  the  harpsichord,  it  will  be  unne- 
cessary to  repeat  the  names  of  the  rest.  It  has 
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been  questioned  by  some  whether  Britton  had 
any  skill  in  music  or  not,  but  they  certainly 
could  not  be  aware  that  he  frequently  played 
the  viol  de  gambain  his  own  concert. 

Britton's  skili  in  old  books  and  manuscripts  la 
mentioned  by  Hearne,  who  in  the  preface  to  his 
edition  of  Robert  of  Gloster,  refers  to  a  curious 
manuscript  copy  of  that  historian  in  Britton's 
possession.  The  account  of  the  means  used  by 
him  and  other  collectors  of  ancient  books  and 
manuscripts  about  this  time,  given  by  one  of 
that  class,  includes  some  intimation  of  Britton'a 
pursuits  and  connections. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
a  passion  for  collecting  old  books  and  manu- 
scripts prevailed  among  the  nobility.  The  chief 
of  those  who  sought  after  them  were  the  Earls  of 
Oxford,  Pembroke,  Sunderland,  Winchelsea, 
and  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire.  These  noblemen 
in  the  winter  season,  on  Saturdays,  the  parlia- 
ment not  sitting  on  that  day,  used  to  resort  to 
the  city,  and  dividing  themselves,  took  differ- 
ent routes,  some  to  Little  Britain,  some  to  Moor- 
fields,  and  others  to  different  parts  of  the  town 
inhabited  by  booksellers.  There  they  would  en- 
quire in  the  several  shops  as  they  passed  along 
for  old  books  and  manuscripts ;  and  some  time 
before  noon  would  assemble  at  the  shop  of 
Christopher  Baternan,  a  bookseller  at  the  corner 
of  Ave  Maria  Lane,  in  Paternoster  Row,  where 
they  were  frequently  met  by  other  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  same  pursuits.  A  conversation  on 
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the  subject  of  their  enquiries  ensued,  and  while 
they  were  t:  u.->  engaged  and  as  near  as  possible 
'•>)  the  hour  of  twelve  by  St.  PauPs  clock,  Brit- 
ton,  who  by  that  time  had  finished  his  round, 
arrived  eiad  in  his  l>:ue  frock,  and  pitching  his 
sack  of  small  coal  on  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Batemen's 
shop  window,  would  go  in  and  join  them.  After 
a  conversation  which  generally  lasted  about  an 
hour,  the  above-mentioned  noblemen  adjourned 
to  the  Mourning  Bush  at  Aldcrsgate,  where 
they  dined  and  spent  the  remainder  of  th£ 
day. 

The  singularity  of  his  character,  the  course  o£ 
his  studies,  and  the  collections  he  made  induced 
suspicions   that  Britton    was   not   the  man    he., 
appeared    to  be.     Some  thought    his    musical 
assembly  only    a  cover  for  seditious    meetings, 
others  for  magical   purposes,  and  Britton  him- 
self was    taken   for  an    atheist,  a    presby  tenant 
aud  a  Jesuit.     These,  however  were  ill-grounded 
conjectures  ;  for  he  was  a  plain,  simple  honest 
man,  perfectly  inoffensive  and  highly  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  him,  and   notwithstanding  the 
meanness  of  his    occupation    was   always  called 
Mr.  Britton. 

The  circumstances  of  this  man's  death  are  not 
less  remarkable  than  those  of  his  life.  There  re- 
sided in  Britten's  time  near  Clerkenwell  Close,  a 
man  named  Robe,  who  frequently  played  at  his 
concerts,  and  who  being  in  the  commission  of 
the  peace  for  Middlesex  was  usually  denominated 
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Justice  Robe.  At  the  same  lime  one  Honeyman 
a  blacksmith  by  trade,  who  lived  in  Pear-Street 
near  Leicester-Square,  became  very  famous  for 
a  faculty  which  he  possessed  of  speaking  as  if  His 
voice  proceeded  from  some  different  part  of  the 
house  from  where  he  stood.  In  a  word  he  was 
one  of  those  who  are  known  by  the  appellation 
of  ventriloquists,  and  was  himself  called  "  the 
talking  smith.".  The  pranks  played  by  this  man 
would,  if  collected  almost  fill  a  volume,  but  in 
this  place  the  following  anecdote  may  suffice. 
During' the  time  that  Dr.  Sacheverell  was  under 
censure,  and  had  a  great  resort  of  friends  to  his 
house  near  the  Church  in  Holborn,  Honey- 
man had  the  assurance  to  get  himself  admitted 
under  the  pretext  that  be  came  from  a  couple 
who  wished  to  be  married  by  the  doctor.  He 
did  not  remain  long  in  the  room,  but  made  such 
good  use  of  his  time  that  the  doctor,  though 
one  of  the  stoutest  and  most  athletic  men  of  hi* 
time,  was  almost  terrified  into  fits. 

This  man  Robe  was  foolish  and  wicked  enough 
to  introduce  to  Britton  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
frightening  him,  and  he  was  but  too  successful. 
Honeyman,,  without  moving  his  lips,  or 
seeming  to  speak,  announced,  as  from  a  dis- 
tance the  death  of  pop r  Briiion  within  a  few- 
hours,  with  an  intimation  that  the  only  way  to 
avert  his  doom  was  for  him  to  fall  on  his  knees 
immediately  and  say  the  Lord's  prayer.  The 
poor  man  did  as  he  was  bid,  went  home,  took 
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to  his  bed  and  died  in  a  few  days,  leaving  hi* 
friend  Mr.  Robe,  to  enjoy  the  consequences  of 
his  mirth.  His  death  happened  in  September, 
17 14,  and  on  the  first  of  October  he  \va» 
buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Clerkenwell,  being 
attended  to  the 'grave  by  a  great  concourse  of 
people,  especially  by  those  who  had  been  used 
to  frequent  his  concerts.  At  the  time  of  hi* 
death  he  was  upwards  of  iixty  years  of  age. 

"  He  was/'  says  Hearne,  the  antiquary,  "an 
extraordinary  and  valuable  man,  much  admired 
by  the  gentry,  even  those  of  the  best  quality, 
and  by  all  others  of  inferior  rank,  that  had  anj 
kind  of  regard  for  probity,  gagacity,  diligent1* 
and  humility.  I  say,  humility,  because  though 
he  was  so  much  famed  for  his  knowledge,  and 
might  therefore  have  lived  very  reputably  with* 
out  his  trade,  yet  he  continued  it  to  his  death, 
not  thinking  it  to  be  at  all  beneath  him/' 

Britton  was  in  his  person  a  short  thick-set 
man,  with  a  very  honest,  ingenuous  countenance. 
There  are  two  picturesof  him  extant,  both  paint- 
ed by  his  friend  Mr.  Woolaston.  One  of  them 
is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  occasion  of 
painting  it,  as  related  by  the  artist  himself,  was 
this :  Britton  had  been  out  one  morning,  and 
having  nearly  emptied  his  sack  in  a  shorter 
time  than  he  expected,  had  a  mind  to  see  hi* 
friend  Mr.  Woolaston.  But  having  always 
been  accustomed  to  consider  himself  in  two  ca- 
pacities, namely,  as  one  who  subsisted  by  a. 
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Tery  mean  occupation,  and  as  a  companion  for 
persons  in  a  station  of  life  far  above  his  own,  he 
could  not,  consistently  with  this  distinction,  pay 
"Woolaston  a  visit,  dressed  as  he  then  was.  He, 
therefore,  in  his  way  home,  varied  his  usual 
round,  and  passing  through  Warwick  Lane,  de- 
termined to  cry  small  coal  so  near  the  artist's  door 
as  to  stand  a  chance  of  being  invited  in  by  him. 
Accordingly,  he  had  no  sooner  turned  into  War- 
wick court  and  cried  small  coal  in  his  usual  tone, 
than  Mr.  Woolaston  who  had  never  heard  him 
there  before,  threw  up  the  sash  and  beckoned 
•him  in.  After  some  conversation  Woolaston 
intimated  a  desire  to  paint  his  picture ;  Britton 
modestly  complied  ;  and  then  and  at  a  few  sub- 
sequent sittings  the  artist  painted  him  in  his  blue 
frock  and  with  his  small-coal  measure  in  his  hand. 
A  print  was  taken  from  this  picture,  after  which 
Mr.  Hughes  wrote  the  following  lines  that  were 
inscribed  underneath  it : 


Tho'  mean  thy  rank,  yet  in  thy  humble  cell 
Did  gentle  peace  and  arts  unpurchas'd  dwell  j 
Well  pleas'd  Apollo  ihither  led  his  train, 
And  music  warbled  in  her  sweetest  strain. 
Cyllenius  so,  as  fables  tell,  and  Jove 
Came  willing  guests  to  poor  Philemon's  grov», 
Let  useless  pomp  behoid  and  blush  to  find 
So  low  a  station,  such  a  liberal  mind-. 
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Britton  was  a  married  man,  and  was  survived 
by  his  wife.  He  left  iittle  behind  him,  except 
bis  books,  his  collection  of  manuscripts  and 
printed  music  and  musical  instruments,  which 
were  afterwards  iold  by  auction. 
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hare  already  remarked,  that  British  sea- 
men are  distinguished  for  a  species  of  eccentri- 
city peculiar  to  themselves.  Among  the  num- 
berless instances  that  might  be  adduced  to  jus- 
tify this  observation,  is  to  be  ranked  that  merito- 
rious officer  Admiral  Benbow. 

He  was  descended  from  a  very  respectable 
family  in  the  county  of  Salop,  and  born  in  1650; 
his  uncle,  Thomas  Benbow,  Esq.  and  his  father 
John  Benbow,  Esq.  possessed  moderate  estates 
in  that  county.  On  the  rupture  between  Charles 
and  his  parliament,  these  two  brothers  were 
among  the  first  to  venture  their  lives  in  the  royal 
cause;  and  they  were  both  coloriels  in  the  king's 
army.  The  two  Benbows  greatly  impaired  their 
fortunes  by  their  adherence  to  this  prince ;  whose 
distresses  did  not  shake  their  loyalty;  for  when 
Charles  II.  attempted  to  regain  the  crown,  they 
were  very  active  in  his  cause.  In  the  well-known- 
battle  of  Worcester  they  were  bo\n  made  prison- 
ers. Thomas  was  found  guilty  of  being  in  the 
king's  service,  and  was  shot  at  Shrewsbury  on 
the  19th  of  October,  16.53.  John,  however/ con* 
trived  to  make  his  escape,  and  concealed  himself 
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till  after  the  restoration,  when  he  obtained  a 
small  appointment  in  the  Tower,  very  inadequate 
to  his  sufferings  and  deserts,  and  which  was 
barely  sufficient  for  the  scanty  support  of  himself 
and  family. 

His  son  John,  the  subject  of  the  present  arti- 
cle, was  bred  to  the  sea,  and  brought  up  in  the 
merchants'  service.  The  cause  of  his  introduc- 
tion, into  the  royal  navy  was  not  the  least  remark- 
able circumstance  of  his  life.  The  particulars  of 
this  circumstance,  related  by  Campbell  are  as 
follow : 

Benbovv  was  master  of  a  vessel  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean trade,  when,  in  16S6,  he  was  attacked  in 
his  passage  to  Cadiz,  by  a  Sallee  drover,  against 
whom  he  defended  himself,  though  very  unequal 
in  the  number  of  men,  with  the  utmost  bravery, 
till  at  last  the  Moors  boarded  him;  but  were 
quickly  beat  out  of  his  ship  again,  with  the  loss 
of  thirteen  men,  whose  heads  Captain  Benbow 
ordered  to  be -cut  off,  and  thrown  int<)  a  tub  of 
pork-pickle.  When  he  arrived  at  Cadiz,  he 
went  a-shore,  and  ordered  his  negro  servant  to 
follow  him  with  the  Moors'  heads,  in  a  sack.  He 
had  scarcely  landed  before  the  officers  of  the  re- 
venue enquired  of  his  servant  what  he  had  in  his 
sack.  The  captain  replied,  salt  provisions  for  his 
own  use.  That  may  be,  answered  the  officers, 
hut  we  must  insist  upon  seeing  them.  Captain 
Benbovv  alleged,  that  he  was  no  stranger  there ; 
that  he  did  not  use  to  run  goods :  and  pretended 
to  take  it  very  ill  that  he  was  suspected.  The 
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officers  told  him  that  the  magistrates  were  sitting 
not  tar  off,  and  that,  if  they  were  not  satisfied  with 
hi*  word,  his  servant  might  carry  the  provisions 
where  he. pleased  ;  but  that  otherwise,  it  was  not 
in  their  power  to  grant  any  such  dispensation. 

The  captain  consented  to  the  proposal,  and  . 
away  they  marched  to  the  custom-house,  Mr. 
Bcnbow  in  the  front,  hid-  man  ia  the  centre,  and 
the  officers  in  the  rear.     The  magistrates,  when 
he  came  before  them,  treated  Captain  Benbow 
with  the  greatest   civility;  told  him   they  were 
sorry  to  make  a  point  of  .such  a  trifle;  but  that, 
since  he  had  refused  to  show  the  contents  of  his 
suck  to  their  officers,  the  nature  of  their  employ- 
ment obliged  them  to  demand  a  sight  of  them; 
and  that  as  they  doubted  not  they  were  salt  pro- 
jns,  the  showing  of  them  could  be  of  no  great 
consequence,  one  way  or  the  other.     "  I  told 
you,"  said  the  captain,  sternly,  "  they  were  salt 
provisions  for  my  own  use;  Caesar,  throw  them 
down  upon  the  table;  and,  gentlemen,  if  you  like 
them,  they  are  at  your  service."     The  Spaniards 
were  exceedingly  struck  at  the  sight  of  the  Moors' 
heads,  and  no  less  astonished  at  the  account   of 
the   captain's  adventure,  who,  with  so  small  a 
,Srce,  had  been  able  -to  defeat  such  a  number  of 
Barbarians.     The  gallantry  of  this  action  being 
reported  to  Charles  II,  of  Spain,  he  invited  the 
captain  to  court,  where  he   was  respectfully  re- 
ceived, and  dismissed   with  a  handsome  present. 
His  catholic  majesty  also  wrote  a  letter  ofrecoin- 
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mendation  to  King  James,  who,  orrthe  captain's 
return,,  gave  him  an  appointment  in  the  navy. 

After  the  revolution  he  eminently  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  several  successful  cruises  in  the 
Channel;  where  he  was  employed  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  merchants;  and  not  only  did  his 
duty  by  protecting  the  trade,  and  annoying  th« 
enemy,  but  was  also  remarkably  careful  in  ex- 
amining the  French  ports,  gaining  intelligence, 
and  projecting  schemes  for  disturbing  the  French 
commerce,  and  securing  our  own.  For  this  rea- 
son he  was  generally  chosen  to  command  the 
squadrons  employed  in  bombarding  the  French 
ports;  in  all  which  expeditions  he  displayed  an 
equal  share  of  bravery  and  conduct;  being  always 
present  in  his  boat,  as  well  to  encourage,  as  to 
instruct,  the  seamen  and  engineers.  His  valour 
and  activity  soon  procured  him  a  promotion  to  a 
flag. 

When  it  was  resolved  in  170J,  to  send  a  squa- 
dron to  the  West  Indies,  Benbow  was  mentioned 
to  King  William  as  a  fit  officer  to  command  it; 
but  his  majesty  observed,  that  Benbow  was  only 
just  returned  from  that  station,  where  he  had  met 
with  nothing  but  difficulties;  and  that  it  was  rea- 
sonable some  other  officer  should  take  his  turn. 
Some  others  were  accordingly  proposed,  but 
either  their  health  or  their  affairs  were  so  de- 
ranged, that  they  most  earnestly  desired  to  be 
excused.  "  Well,  then,"  said  the  king  jocosely 
to  some  of  his  iniaisters,  "  I  find  we  must  spare 
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cur  beaux,  and  send  honest  Ber.bow."  His  ma- 
jesty, therefore,  sent  for  him,  and  asked  him 
whether  he  was  willing  to  go  to  the  West  Indies, 
assuring  him,  that  if  he  had  any  objection,  he 
would  not  take  it  at  all  amiss  if  he  desired  to  be 
excused.  The  gallant  admiral  bluntly  replied, 
that  he  did  not  understand  such  compliments; 
that  he  had  no  right  to  choose  his  station,  but 
he  would  cheerfully  execute  his  majesty's  orders 
to  whatever  quarter  he  might  think  proper  to 
send  him. 

Ben  bow  was  accordingly  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  West-India  squadron,  and  soon 
after,  his  arrival  on  that  station,  fell  in  with  the 
French  Admiral  Du  Casse  near  Santa  Martha, 
on  the  coast  of  Spanish  America.  On  the  24th 
of  August,  1702,  he  brought  the  enemy  to  action, 
and  during  the  engagement  in  which  he  was 
shamefully  deserted  by  some  of  his  captains,  the 
gallant  admiral's  right  leg  was  shattered  by  a- 
chain-shot.  He  was  carried  from  the  deck  to  be 
dressed;  and  while  the  surgeon  was  performing 
the  operation-,  one  of  his  lieutenants  expressed 
great  concern  for  the  unfortunate  accident.  ft  I. 
am  sorry  for  it  too,J>  replied  the  intrepid  Benbow, 
ts  but  I  would  rather  have  lost  them  both,  than 
have  seen  this  dishonour  brought  on  the  English 
nation.  But  do  you  hear^if  another  shot  should 
take  me  off,  behave  like  brave  men,  and  fight  it 
out."  He  then  ordered  himself  to  be  carried  up, 
and  placed  with  his  cradle  on  the  quarter-deck, 
where  he  continued  giving  his  orders.  . 
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The  fight  was  continued  till  night,  and  ne^>t 
morning  the  admiral  sent  to  the  captains  of  the 
ships  under  his  command,  desiring  them  to  keep 
their  line,  and  behave  like  men:  upon  which 
Captain  Kir  by  of  the  Defiance,  went  on  board 
the  admiral,  and  told  him  he  had  better  desist, 
the  French  were  very  strong,  and  from  what  had 
passed,  he  might  guess  that  he  could  make 
nothing  of  it.  Benbow,  not  a  little  surprised  at 
this  language,  calmly  replied,  that  this  was  only 
One  man's  opinion,  and  immediately  made  the 
signal  for  the  other  captains  to  come  on  board. 
To  his  no  small  mortification,  however,,  they  ail 
concurred  with  Kirby;  and  together  with  hirii 
signed  a  paper,  purporting  that  nothing  more^ 
could  be  done.  Being  thus  deserted  by  his  offi- 
cers, the  btave  admiral  was  obliged  to  desist  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  returned  to  Ja- 
maica, though  he  could  not  forbear  declaring 
publicly,  that  it  was  contrary  to  his  own  judg- 
ment, to  the  prejudice  of  the  service,  and  the 
greatest  dishonor  that  ever  happened  to  the  Eng- 
lish navy. 

The  French  admiral,  on  his  arrival  at  Cartha- 
gena,  sent  Benbow  the  following  letter,  which 
proves  the  little  prospect  he  had  of  escaping: 

"  SIR, 

"  I  had  little  hopes  on  Monday 
last,  "but  to  have  supped  in  your  cabin ;  it  pleased 
God  to  order  it  otherwise,  and  I  am  thankful  for 
it.  As-  for  those  cowardly  captains,  who  d«- 
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serted  you,  hang  them  up,  for,  by  God,  they 
deserve  it. 

*  Yours, 

"  Bu  CAS  SB." 

Benbow  having  reached  Jamaica,  was  there 
joined  by  Rear-admiral  Whetstone;  and  indig- 
nant at  the  conduct  of  his  captains,  he  issued  a 
commission  to  that  officer  to  assemble  a  court- 
martial  for  their  trial.    Captains  Kirby  and  Con- 
stable were  tried  first.     The  former  being  con* 
victed  of  cowardice,  breach  of  orders,  and  neg- 
lect of  duty,  was  condemned  to  be  shot;  Consta- 
ble was  convicted  on  the  two  latter  charges,  and 
sentenced  to  be  cashiered  and  imprisoned.    Cap- 
tain Wade  was  convicted  on  the  same  charge  as 
Kirby,  in  addition  to-  which,  it  was  proved,  that 
he  was  drunk  during  the  whole  of  the  action. 
Captain  Hudson  died  a  few  days  before  the  trial 
commenced,  and  thus  escaped  the  ignominious 
fate  of  his  associates.     Captain  Vincent  of  the 
I7almouth,  and   Captain   Fog,  of  the  admiral's 
ship,  the  Breda,  were  also-  tried  for  having,  by 
Kirby's  persuasion,  signed  a  paper,  purporting 
that  they  would  not  fight  under  Ben-bow's  com- 
mand.   This  was  proved ;  but  as  the  admiral  tes- 
tified that  they  behaved  with  gallantry  during 
the  action,  the  court  mitigated  their  sentence ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  discipline,  they  were  sus- 
pended,   till    the   lord    high   admiral's   pleasure 
should  be  known.     The  boisterous  manner*  of 
JJenbow,  who  wag  a  rough  seaman,  but  remark- 
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ably  brave,  honest,  and  experienced,  had  pro- 
duced this  infamous  confederacy,  in  which  Cap- 
tain Walton  of'  the  Ruby,  while  heated  with  the 
fumes  of  intoxication,  had  also  joined;  but  he 
afterwards  renounced  ihe  engagement,  and  fought 
with  the  greatest  intrepidity  till  his  ship  was 
disabled. 

Kirby  and  Wade  were  sent  home  hi  the  Bris- 
tol ;  great  interest  was  made  tx>  the  queen  in  their 
favor,  but  to  no  purpose.  Warrants  for  their 
immediate  execution  were  sent  to  all  the  ports, 
and  they  were  accordingly  shot  on  the  16th  of 
April,  1/03,  the  same  day  they  arrived  at  PIjr- 
m  on  th. 

As  for  Benbow,  his  health  continued  to  de* 
cline,  principally  from  the  chagrin  occasioned 
by  this  miscarriage,  and  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1702,  he  expired. 

Benbow  was  one  of  those  officers  whom  the 
tars  Have  been  remarkably  fond  of  claiming  as 
their  own..  He  and  his  contemporary,  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel,  were  indeed  deserved  favo- 
rites with  them.  They  were  both  sailors,  rose 
by  being  sailors,  and  were  more  proud  of  that 
character  than  of  their  flags.  By  a  long  course 
of  obedience,  they  learned  to  command,  and  di- 
rected those  who  served  under  them  as  much  by 
their  example  as  by  their  orders;  and  though 
they  were  highly  distinguished  in  their  profes- 
sion, yet  after  many  years'  employment,  they 
left  behind  them  small  fortunes,  but  great  re- 
putations.. 
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gentleman  has  numerous  claims 
our  notice ;  for,  whether  we  consider  him  as  a 
dramatic  writer,  a  wit,  an  eccentric  character  01; 
a  lively  companion,  we  cannot  withold  this  tcsti* 
iiiony  that  he  was  a  most  extraordinary  man. 

Samuel  Foote  was  born  about  the  year  1727, 
at  Truro  in  Cornwall,  of  which  county  his  father 
was  a  useful  magistrate.  His  early  talent  for  wit 
and  humor  manifested  itself  before  he  quitted 
the  paternal  roof,  and  he  has  been  heard  to  say 
that  he  was  the  father  of  many  that  were  then 
called  good  things,  when  he  was  but  a  mere 
child. 

He  commenced  his  education  at  one  of  the 
three  principal  grammar  schools  at  Worcester, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Miles,  a  particular  friend 
of  his  father's.  Many  stories  are  related  of  the 
freaks  of  young  Foote  while  he  resided  at  this 
school,  such  as  his  being  the  leader  and  contri- 
ver of  a  celebrated  barring  out,  blacking  his 
master's  face  while  asleep,  forming  artificial 
earthquakes  under  his  chair,  and  others  of  the 
like  kind, 
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Though  these  frolics  marked  the  general  ec- 
centricity of  his  mind,  the  following  circum- 
stance first  unfolded  those  peculiar  talents  fo* 
mimicry  by  which  he  was  afterwards  so  much 
distinguished. — Being  at  his  father's  house  du- 
ring the  Christmas  recess,  a  man  in  the  parish 
had  been  charged  with  a  hastard  child.  The  fa- 
jnily  were  conversing  about,  this  affair  after  din- 
ner the  day  before  it  was  to  be  heard  by  the  jus- 
tices, and  making  various  observations.  Samuel, 
then  a  boy  between  eleven  aad  twelve  years  of 
age,  was  silent  for  some  time  ;  at  last  he  drily 
observed  :  "  Well,  I  forsee  how  this  business 
will  end  as  well  as  what  the  justices  will  say  upon 
it."  "  Aye,"  said  his  father,  somewhat  surprized 
at  the  boy's  observation,  "  well  Sam,  let  us  hear 
it."  On  this  the  young  mimic  dressing  up  his 
face  in  a  strong  caricature  likeness  of  justice  ]> — 
thus  proceeded  : 

"  Hem  !  hem  !  here's  a  fine  job  of  work  broke 
out  indeed  !  A  feUer  begetting  bastards  under 
our  very  noses,  (and  let  me  tell  you,  good  people, 
a  common  laboring  rascal  too)  when  our  taxes 
are  so  great  and  our  poor  rates  so  high — why, 
'tis  an  abomination.  We  shallnot  have  an  honest 
servant  maid  in  the  whole  neighborhood,  and 
the'whole  parish  will  swarm  wiih  bastards  ;  there- 
fore I  say  let  him  be  fined  for  his  pranks  very 
severely.  And  if  the  rascal  has  not  money  (as 
indeed  how  should  he  have  it  r)  or  can't  find  se- 
curity, (as  indeed  how  should  such  a  feller  find 
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security)  let  him  be  clapped  up  in  prison  till  he 
pays  it. 

Justice  A will  be  milder  and  say  :    Well, 

well,  brother,  this  is  not  a  new  case,  bastards 
have  been  begotten  before  now,  and  bastard* 
will  be  begotten  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  ;  there- 
fore though  the  man  has  committed  a  crime — » 
and  indeed  I  must  say,  a  crime  that  holds  out  a 
very  bad  example  to  a  neighborhood  like  this — 
yet  let  us  not  ruin  the  poor  fellow  for  this  one 
fault.  He  may  do  better  another  time  and  amend 
his  life.  Therefore  as  the  man  is  poor,  let  him 
be  obliged  to  provide  for  the  child  according  to 
the  best  of  his  abilities,  giving  two  honest  neigh- 
bors as  security  for  the  payment." 

The  youngster  mimicked  these  two  justices 
with  so  much  humor  and  discrimination,  as  to  set 
the  table  in  a  roar,  and  among  the  rest  his  father, 
who  asked  why  he  was  left  out,  as  he  was  also 
one  of  the  quorum.  Samuel  for  some  time  hesi- 
tated but  his  father  and  the  rest 'of  the  company 
earnestly  requesting  it,  he  again  began  : 

"  Why,  upon  my  word,  in  respect  to  this  here 
business,  to  be  sure  it  is  rather  an  awkward  af- 
fair, and  to  be  sure  it  ought  not  to  be ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  justices  of  the  peace  should  not  suffer 
such  things  to  be  done  with  impunity.  How- 
ever, on  the  whole,  I  am  rather  of  my  brother 
A — 's  opinion,  which  is,  that  the  man  should 
pay  according  to  his  circumstances  and  be  ad- 
monished— I  say  admonished  not  to  commit  so' 
flagrant  an  offence  for  the  future/' 
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So  correct  was  the  picture  which  he  drew  of 
the  justice  that  it  obtained  the  warmest  approba- 
tion of  the  whole  company  andeven  of  his  father, 
who,  so  far  from  being  offended,  rewarded  him 
for  his  good  humor  and  pleasantry. 

After  passing 'through  his  school  with  the 
character  of  an  arch,  clever  lad,  Foote  went  out 
in  the  course  of  election  for  Worcester  college, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  put  under  the  care  of  the 
provost,  Dr.  Gower.  The  doctor  was  a  man  of 
cpnsiderable  learning,  but  rather  of  a  grave,  pe- 
dantic turn  of  mind,  and  pedantry  was  to  Foote 
an  irresistible  object  of  satire.  He  studied  the 
ridiculous  in  every  character,  and  having  once 
entertained  it,  he  filled  the  canvass  by  mean*  of 
his  own  luxuriant  imagination. 

It  cannot  appear  surprizing  that  Foote's  con- 
duct should  subject  him  to  frequent  lectures, 
which  the  doctor  delivered  in  a  sour,  dogmatical 
and  pedantic  manner,  accompanied  with  a  num-» 
ber  of  hard  words  and  quaint  phrases.  The 
pupil  being  prepared  for  these,  would  interrupt 
him,  and  after  begging  pardon  with  great  forma- 
lity, would  take  from  under  his  arm  a  large  folio 
dictionary  with  which  he  \vas  always  provided  on 
these  occasions,  and  pretending  to  find  the 
meaning  of  a  word  would  say  :  "  Very  well,  Sir, 
now  please  to  go  on." 

Notwithstanding  his  fondness  for  fun  and  plea- 
sure, Foote  was  not  idle  in  respect  to  study  ;  am- 
bition frequently  induced  him  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  his  books,  and  thus  beside*  rendering 
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himself  a  very  competent  Greek  and  Latin  scho- 
lar, he  pursued  a  course  of  belles  kttres  reading 
very  rare  in  young  men  of  his  description. 

On  quitting  College,  Foote  entered  himself  of 
the  Temple  with  a  view,  as  his  friends  hoped,  of 
becoming  a  member  of  that  society,  but  the 
study  of  the  law  was  little  suited  to  the  eccentri- 
cities of  such  a  character.  During  his  continu- 
ance in  the  Temple  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
beaux,  even  in  those  days  of  general  dress,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  wits  that 
frequented  the  Grecian  and  Bedford  Coffee- 
Houses. 

Foote  continued  in  the  Temple  but  a  very 
few  years,  and  yet  this  period  was  long  enough 
to  exhaust  a  considerable  fortune^  which  with 
economy  might  have  enabled  him  to  live  inde- 
pendent of  any  profession.  But  he  was  incapable 
of  the  ordinary  restraints  of  life  ;  he  dashed  into 
all  the  prevailing  dissipations  of  the  time.,  and 
what  the  extravagance  of  dress  and  living  had 
not  done,  the  gaming-table  finally  accomplished, 
for  some-time  he  struggled  with  embarrassments 
and  at  length  directed  his  attention  to  the  stage. 
His  first  theatrical  attempts  were  inauspicious. 
They  taught  him  that  tragedy  was  not  his  forte, 
and  he  afterwards  appeared  in  various  comic 
characters  with  success.  Still  he  was  not  satis- 
fied with  himself ;  he  thought  he  could  employ 
bis  powers  to  greater  advantage,  and  after  long 
meditation,  he  at  length  struck  out  a  new  and 
tin  trodden  path,  by  appearing  in  the  double 
VOL.  iv, — »o.  3^,  & 
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character  of  author  and  performer.  Accordingly 
in  these  capacities  he  opened  the  Haymarket- 
theatre  in  the  spring  of  J747,  with  a  dramatic 
piece  of  his  own  composition,  entitled,  "The 
Diversions  of  a  Morning." 

This  piece  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  the 
introduction  of  several  well  known  characters  in 
real  life,  whose  manner  of  expression  and  con- 
versation the  author  had  very  happily  hit  oft' in 
the  diction  of  his  drama,  and  still  more  happily 
represented  on  the  stage,  by  an  exact  imitation 
not  orrly  of  the  manner  and  tone  of  voice, ,  but 
even  of  the  very  persons  of  those  whom  lie  in- 
tended to  delineate.  Amon"  these  characters 

O 

there  was  a  certain  physician,  who  was 
much  better  known  by  the  singularity  of  his 
manners,  appearance  and  conversation,  than 
by  his  eminence  in  his  profession.  A  cele- 
brated oculist,  then  in  the  meridian  of  his  popu- 
larity, was  another  subject  of  jits  satire  ;  and  in 
the  later  part  of  the  piece,  under  tbe  character 
of  a  theatrical  director,  he  look  off,  with  great 
humor  and  accuracy,  the  sever^  styles  of  acting 
of  the  performers  of  both  theai.es. 

In  this  career  Foote  was  checked  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  magistrates  of  Westminster,  insti- 
gated by  Mr.  Lacey,  the  patentee  of  Drury-Lane 
theatre.  Foote  however,  had  discovered  that 
his  plan  was  too  good  to  be  abandoned  ;  he  was 
sensible  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  evade 
the,  act  of  parliament  limiting  the  number  of 
play-houses,  and  then  every  thing  was  likely  to 
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flow  in  the  same  prosperous  channel  as  before. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  advertising  his  exhibition 
by  its  former  title,  he  now  only  issued  the  follow- 
ing card : 

"  Mr.  Foote's  compliments  to  his  friends  and 
the  public,  and  hopes  for  the  honor  of  their 
drinking  tea  with  him,  at  the  little  theatre,  in 
.the  Haymarkct,  every  morning  at  play-house 
prices." 

The  whim  and  novelty  of  this  card  drew  crowds 
of  people  of  all  descriptions,  some  in  expectation 
of  a  real  dish  of  tea,  and  all,  except  a  few  who 
were  in  the  secret,  ignorant  of  the  real  species  of 
entertainment.  While  the  audience  were  on  the 
tiptoe  of  expectation,  the  manager  came  forward 
and  acquainted  them,  that  as  he  was  training 
some  young  performers  for  the  stage,  he  would, 
with  their  permission,  while  tea  was  getting 
ready,  proceed  with  his  instructions  before  them. 

The  joke  was  successful,  and  lie  not  only 
proceeded  without  molestation  that  morning  but 
through  a  course  of  forty  others,  that  season,  in 
thus  giving  tea  to  crowded  and  splendid  audien- 
ces. 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  he  produced  another 
piece  of  the  same  kind,  which  he  called  "  An 
.A Motion  of  Pictures,"  in  which  he  introduced 
several  popular  characters,  particularly  Sir  Tho- 
mas de  Veil,  then  the  acting  justice  of  peace  for 
Westminster,  Cock  the  celebrated  auctioneer, 
and  the  equally  famous  orator  Henley.  This  as 
as  a  subsequent  production  entitled^  "  The 
a  2 
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Knights/  had  a  considerable  run.  'What  per- 
haps gave  the  highest  zest  to  the  latter  was  the 
conclusion,  which  consisted  of  a  feigned  concert 
efvocal  music  between  two  cats,  in  burlesque  of 
the  Italian  opera.  The  principal  performer  in 
this  novel  species  of  entertainment  was  a  man 
well  known  at  that  time  by  the  appellation  of 
Cat  Harris,  of  whom  the  following  carious  anec- 
dote is  related. 

Harris,  being  engaged  by  Foote  for  this  pur- 
pose, had  attended  several  rehearsals,  at  which  his 
mewing  gave  infinite  satisfaction  to  the  manager 
and  the  performers.  At  the  last  rehearsal,  how- 
ever, Harris  was  missing ;  and  as  nobody  knevr 
where  he  lived,  Shuter  was  prevailed  upon  to  find 
him  out  if  possible.  He  enquired  in  vain  for 
some  time,  and  was  at  length  informed  that  h« 
lived  in  a  certain  court  in  the  Minories.  This 
information  was  sufficient  fora  man  of  congenial 
talents  like  Shuter;  for,  the  moment  he  entered 
the  court  he  set  up  a  cat  solo,  which  instantly 
roused  his  brother  musician  in  his  garret,  who 
answered  him  in  the  same  tune.  "  Ho  !  ho  !  are 
you  there  my  friend  f  cried  Shuter  :  "  come, 
come  away;  the  stage  waits  for  us,  and  we  can- 
not begin  the  opera  without  you." 

About  die  close  of  the  season  of  1748,  Foote 
had  a  considerable  fortune  left  him  by  a  iclatioii 
of  his  mother,  which  enabled  him  once  more  to 
•move  in  all  that  splendor  of  dissipation  which 
xvas  so  congenial  to  his  temper.  This  being  the 
third  fortune  left  him,  he  set  up  a  dashing  car* 
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rfage  and  chose  the  following  motto,  as  emble- 
matical of  the  event  :  Itemm,  ilerum,  iterum- 
yue.  He  remained  some  time  in  London,,  in 
order  to  accustom  his  friends  to  this  great  change 
of  fortune,  and  then  repaired  to  the  continent 
to  add  one  more  English  dupe  to  the  intrigues 
and  fripperies  of  the  French  nation. 

As  he  kept  up  no  correspondence  with  any  of 
his  friends,  during  his  continuance  abroad,  the 
public  knew  nothing  about  him  ;  their  invention, 
however,  was  not  idle.  Some  said  that  he  had 
been  killed  in  a  duel ;  others  that  he  died  of  a 
fever  in  consequence  of  his  intemperance,  and 
not  a  few  positively  reported  that  he  was  hanged. 
He  contradicted  all  these  reports  by  his  appear- 
ance in  London  in  1752.  From  this  period  till 
1761,  he  continued  to  perform  at  one  of  the 
theatres  as  fancy  or  interest  directed  his  choice, 
generally  for  a  stated  number  of  nights,  and  in 
these  engagements  he  usually  brought  out  a  new 
piece. 

In  1760  he  again  opened  the  Haymarket 
theatre,  with  such  a  company  as  he  could  hastily 
collect.  The  success  of  this  attempt  suggested 
to  him  the  idea  of  occupying  that  theatre  when 
ihe  others  were  shut  up,  and  from  1762  tiil  the  , 
season  before  his  death  he  regularly  performed 
there  and  acquired  a  very  considerable  income. 

At  that  place,  in  the  summer  of  the  last-men- 
tioned year,  he  brought  forward  a  new  piece  in 
three  acts  called  «  The  Orators,"  the  design  of 
which  was  to  expose  the  prevailing  passion  for 
03 
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oratory,  the  affair  of  the  supposed  Cock-land 
ghost,  and  the  debating  society  held  at  the  Robin 
Hood,  In  working  up  these  materials,  some 
real  characters  were  as  usual  to  be  sacrificed,  and 
as  Dr.  Johnson  was  said  to  be  a  believer  in  the 
Cock-lane  ghost,  he  Was  looked  upon  as  aproper 
object  for  the  purpose.  This  secret  was  not  so 
well  kept  as  to  prevent  it  from  coming  to  the 
ears  of  Johnson,  who  came  to  an  ini mediate 
determination.  He  employed  a  friend  to  buy 
for  him  one  of  the  stoutest  oak  cudgels  that 
could  be  procured  in  town,  and  at  the  sains 
time  caused  it  to  be  made  known  both  to  the  au- 
thor and  the  public,  that  he  intended  to  plan.t 
himself  in  the  first  row  of  the  stage-box  on  th« 
jirst  night  of  representation,  and  if  any  buffoon 
attempted  to  take  him  off,  or  treat  him  with  any 
degree  of  personal  ridicule,  to  spring  forward  on 
the  stage,  knock  him  down  in  the  face  of  tht 
audience,  and  then  appeal  to  their  common  feel- 
ings and  protection. 

This  rough  declaration,  and  the  well  known 
character  of  Johnson  for  keeping  his  word  soft- 
ened the  rigor  of  Foote.  He  now  thought  it 
safer  to  relinquish  the  tiger  for  the  lamb,  and 
therefore  took  up  in  exchange  the  late  Georgs 
Faulkner,  printer  of  the  Dublin  Journal,  a  man 
Avho  had  nothing  to  recommend  him  to  the  finger 
of  scorn,  but  a  long  life  of  industry,  integrity 
and  hospitality,  unoffending  manners  and  the 
misfortune  of  having  lost  a  leg.  It  is  true  he 
had  about  him  some  trifling  peculiarities  of  man- 
ner, but  as  these  were  attended  with  no  vices, 
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they  ought  to  have  been  considered  as  pardonable 
weaknesses  demanding  indulgence  rather  than 
reprobation.  Such  however,  is  the  propensity  of 
human  nature  for  personal  scandal  that  the  come- 
dy was  principllay  supported  by  this  character; 
and  crowded  audiences  were  found  repeatedly 
roaring  at  a  few  common  place  stories  told  hi  a  ri- 
diculous manner  by  a  man  hopping  upon  one  leg. 
Faulkner  soon  found  ample  revenge  in  the  dis- 
pensation of  providence,  for  in  a  very  short  time 
Foote  was  himself  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the 
person  whom  he  held  up  to  ridicule  for  this  acci- 
dental misfortune.  Early  in  the  year  1766,  lae 
was  on  a  visit  at  Lord  Mexborough's,  accompa- 
nied by  the  late  Duke  of  York,  Lord  Delaval, 
Sir  Francis  Blake  Delaval  and  other  gentlemen, 
when  some  of  the  party,  wishing  to  have  some 
fun  with  this  prince  of  all  fun  and  humor,  pur- 
posely drew  him  into  a  conversation  on  horse- 
manship. Foote,  who  had  on  most  occasions  a 
strong  spice  of  vanity  about  him,  roundly  assert- 
ed that  though  he  generally  preferred  the  luxury 
of  a  post-chaise,  he  could  ride  as  well  as  aiost 
men  he  ever  knew.  They  urged  him  to  a  trial 
next  morning  at  the  chace,  and  mounting  a  ;-,  Di- 
spirited horse  of  the  tluke's,  he  had  scarcely  set 
spurs  to  the  sides  of  the  animal,  when  he  was 
thrown  with  such  violence  as  to  fracture  one  of 
his  legs  in  two  places.  He  was  obliged  to  submit 
to  amputation,  which  was  performed  so  skilfully, 
that,  except  the  necessity  of  using  a  cork  leg, 
he  felt  ever  afterwards  as  little  inconvenience  a-s 
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conic!  possibly  result  from  such  an  accident.  He 
was  the  first  to  advise  amputation,  and  both  be- 
fore  and  after  it  was  performed  turned  his  joker 
upon  his  own  situation,  as  he  observed,  "  he 
was  then  prevented  from  jesting  with  other  peo- 
ple." 

The  Duke  ofYork  to  alleviate  this  accident  by 
every  instance  of  kindness  in  his  power,  obtained 
for  Foote  a  royal  patent  to  erect  a  theatre  in  the 
city  of  Westminster,  with  a  privilege  of  exhibit- 
ing dramatic  pieces  there,  from  the  fourteenth 
of  May  to  the  fourteenth  of  September,  during 
his  natural  life. 

Here  money  flowed  plentifully  into  Footed 
pocket  and  was  lavished  as  usual,  with  no  less 
extravagance.  In  1768  he  produced  his  well 
know  comedy  of  "  The  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks," 
the  receipts  from  which  exceeded  his  most  san- 
guine expectations.  There  was  little  or  no  de- 
mand for  any  variation  in  the  theatrical  bill  of 
fare  during  the  whole  season  ;  so  that  it  alone 
was  said  to  have  produced  him  between  three 
and  four  thousand  pounds.  Twelve  hundred 
pounds  of  this  sum  he  lodged  at  his  banker's,  as 
a  deposit  for  future  contingencies;  besides  five 
hundred  m  cash,  which  he  intended  to  take  over 
with  him  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  engaged  for 
the  ensuing  winter. 

His  usual  daemon  of  extravagance,  however, 

still  haunted  him  ;  for,  taking  Bath  in  his  way 

to  Holyhead,  he  fell  in  with  a  nest  of  gamblers, 

the  usual  attendants  on  this  fashionable  place  of 
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resort,  who,  finding  him  with  full  pockets  and 
high  spirits,  availed  themselves  of  their  superior 
dexterity  with  considerable  success.  Several  of 
the  frequenters  of  the  rooms  saw"  this,  but  it  was 
too  common  a  case  for  private  interference ;  be- 
sides, friendship  is  not  the  usual  commerce  of 
watering  places.  At  last  his  friend  Rigby,  then 
paymaster  of  the  forces,  who  happened  just  then 
to  be  at  Bath,  took  an  opportunity  to  tell  him 
how  grossly  he  was  plundered;  and  further  re- 
marked, "that  from  his  careless  manner  of  play- 
ing and  betting,  and  his  habit  of  telling  stones 
when  he  should  be  minding  his  game,  he  must  in 
the  long  run  be  ruined,  let  him  play  with  whom 
he  would." 

Foote,  who  perhaps  hy  this  ti  me  had  partly  seen 
his  error,  but  was  too  proud  to  take  a  lesson  in 
the  character  of  a  dupe^  very  ridiculously  and  un- 
gratefully resented  this  advice.  He  told  his  friend 
with  an  unbecoming  sharpness,  "  that  although 
he  was  no  politician  by  profession,  he  could  see 
as  well  as  another  into  any  sinister  design  laid 
against  him  :  that  he  was  too  old  to  be  schooled  : 
and  that  as  to  any  distinction  of  rank  between 
them  to  warrant  this  liberty,  he  saw  none  :  they 
were  both  the  king's  servants,  with  this  differ- 
ence in  his  favour, — that  he  could  always  draw 
upon  his  talents  for  independence,  when  perhaps 
a  courtier  could  not  find  the  king's  treasury  al- 
ways open  to  him  for  support." 

On  receiving  this  return,  Rigby,  as  may  be 
well  imagined,  made  his  bow,  and  walked  off  j 
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while  the  dupe  went  on,  and  not  only  lost  the 
five  hundred  pounds  which  he  had  about  him, 
but  the  twelve  hundred  at  his  banker's,  and  thus, 
stripped  of  his  last  guinea,  was  obliged  to  bor- 
row a  hu/ndred  pounds  to  carry  him  to  Ireland. 

Foote  continued  actively  engaged  in  writing 
and  acting  till  bis  propensity  to  personalities 
unfortunately  for  himself,  involved  him  in  tbe 
altercation  with  the  Duchess  of  Kingston,  con- 
cerning a  production  of  his  pen,  entitled,  "  Tbe 
Trip  to  Calais,"  an  account  of  which  having 
been  given  in  the  life  of  that  lady  in  a  preceding 
volume,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  go  over  the 
ground  again  in  this  place. 

From  the  first  report  of  Foote's  Trip  to  Calais 
being  in  contemplation,  obscure  hints  and  in- 
uendoes  appeared  occasionally  in  the  newspapers, 
relative  to  bis  private  character ;  which,  from 
various  circumstances,  as  from  their  particularly- 
appearing  in  the  newspaper  of  which  Jackson,, 
the  adviser  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston,  was. 
editor,  the  public  unanimously  attributed  to  this, 
man.  Soon  ar'tei  wards  this  plan  of  calumny  be- 
gan to  assume  a  more  settled  form;  and  a  report 
was  industriously  circulated  about  the  town,  that 
a  charge  would  soon  be  brought  forward  in  a 
judicial  form  against  the  manager  of  the  Hay- 
market  theatre,  for  an  attempt  to  commit  a  very 
odious  assault. 

Scarcely  had  the  dispute  subsided,  when  those 
foul  imputations  were  renewed  in  a  legal  charge 
against  Foote,  brought  forward  by  a  drunken 
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coachman  whom  he  had  dismissed,  but  the 
accusation  clearly  appearing  to  originate  in 
malice,  he  was  honourably  acquitted. 

Though  he  had  many  respectable  persons  much 
interested  in  his  behalf,  none  seemed  more  an- 
xious than  his  old  friend,  and  fellow  labourer  in 
the  dramatic  vineyard,  the  late  Mr.  Murphy  ; 
who,  as  soon  as  the  trial  was  over,  took  a  coach, 
and  drove  to  Foote's  house  in  Suffolk- street^ 
Charing-cross,  to  be  the  first  messenger  of  the 
tidings.  Foote  had  been  looking  out  of 
thev  window,  in  anxious  expectation  of  such  a 
message.  Murphy,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  him, 
waved  his  hat  in  token  of  victory  ;  and  jumping 
:e  coach  ran  up  stairs  to  pay  his  personal 
itions:  but  alas!  instead  of  meeting  his 
old  friend  in  all  the  exultation  of  high  spirits  on 
this  occasion,  he  saw  him  extended  on  the  floor, 
in  strong  hysterics ;  in  which  state  he  continued 
near  an  hour  before  he  could  be  recovered  to  any 
kind  of  recollection  of  himself,  or  the  object  of 
his  friend's  visit.  On  the  return  of  his  senses, 
finding  himself  honourably  acquitted,  he  receiv- 
ed the  congratulations  of  his  friends  and  numer- 
ous acquaintances.,  and  seemed  to  be  relieved 
from  those  pangs  of  uncertainty  and  suspense 
which  must  have  weighed  down  the  firmest  spi- 
rits on  so  trying  an  occasion.  But  the  stigma 
of  the  charge  stiii  lingered  hi  his  mind  ;  and  one 
or  two  illiberal  allusions  to  it,  which  were  made 
by  some  unfeeling  people  preyed  upon  his  heart. 
The  man  who  for  so  many  years  had  basked  in» 
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public  favour,  who  was  to  live  in  a  round  of  vvit 
-and  gaiety  <f  or  not  to  live  at  all/'  was  ill  calcu- 
lated to  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  coarse  fool,  or 
inhuman  enemy. 

This  scandalous  prosecution  gave  such  a  shock- 
to  Foote's  spirits  as  he  never  recovered.  He  wa&. 
the  first  to  perceive  the  change  in  his  constitution 
which  long  anxiety  had  produced,  and  resolved 
to  secure  an  annuity  for  his  life  independent  of 
his  professional  labors.  This  design  he  accom- 
plished by  disposing  of  his  property  in  the  Hay- 
uiarket  theatre,  to  Mr.  Colman,  in  January 
1777.  A  few  months  afterwards  he  was  seized 
with  a  paralytic  stroke  while  on  the  stage,  but 
recovered  sufficiently  to  spend  the  summer  a>t 
Brighthelmstone. 

Having  regained  some  portion  of  his  health 
and  spirits,  he  was  advised  by  his  physicians  to 
try  the  south  of  France  during  the  winter.  He 
accordingly  proceeded  to  Dover,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  the  twentieth  of  October,  on  his  way 
to  Calais.  The  wind  proving  unfavorable  that 
day,  and  his  spirits  recovering  a  little  of  their 
usual  tone,  he  played  off  a  number  of  whimsical 
sallies  of  humor,  of  which  the  following  may 
serve  as  an  instance  : 

Going  into  the  kitchen  of  the  inn  to  order  a 
particular  dish  for  "dinner,  the  cook,  under- 
standing that  he  was  about  to  embark  for 
France,  and  perhaps  willing  to  have  a  satirical 
stroke  at  the  fashionable  mania  of  visiting  that 
kingdom,  boasted  that  for  her  part  she  had  neve* 
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once  been  out  of  her  own  country.  Foote,  who 
had  humor  of  every  kind  ready  for  all  occasions, 
instantly  replied:  "  Why  cookey,  that's  very 
extraordinary ;  as  they  tell  me  above  stairs,  that 
you  have  been  several  times  all  over  grease, 
(Greece)— "  They  may  say  what  they  please 
above  stairs/'  replied  the  cook,  "  but  I  was  ne- 
ver ten  iniles  from  Dover  in  all  my  life."  "  Nay, 
now,  that  must  be  a  fib,"  answered  Foote,  "  for 
I  have  myself  seen  you  at  Spit-head"  The  ser- 
vants, by  this  time,  caught  the  joke,  and  a  roar 
of  laughter  ran  round  the  kitchen.  In  this  Foote 
joined  as  heartily  as  any  of  them,  and  concluded 
with  giving  them  a  crown  to  drink  his  health 
and  a  good  voyage. 

This  flash  of  merriment  was,  how  ever,  but  the' 
last  blaze  in  the  socket.  The  very  next  morn- 
ing, while  at  breakfast,  he  was  seized  with  a 
shivering  fit,  which  obliged  him  to  return  to 
his  bed.  Another  fit  succeeded,  and  lasted 
three  hours.  He  then  seemed  composed  and 
inclined  to  sleep,  but  soon  began  to  breathe  low, 
till  at  length,  with  a  deep  sigh,  he  expired  in  the 
fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were 
removed  to  his  house  in  Suffolk  Street,  and  were 
interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Foote  married  in  early  life,  but  had  no  chil- 
dren by  this  union.  Soon  after  this  marriage, 
the  following  remarkable  circumstance  occurred. 
He  and  his  wife  were  invited  to  spend  a  month 
in  Cornwall;  .when,  to  their  great  surprize,  on 
the  first  night,  as  they  were  retiring  to  bed, 
VOL.  iv. — NO.  35.  p 
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they  were  entertained  with  a  concert  of 
music,  seemingly  winder  their  window,  and  exe- 
cuted in  a  capital  style.  It  lasted  about  twenty 
minutes.  On  relating  the  circumstance  next 
morning  to  his  father,  and  complimenting  him 
on  his  gallantly,  he  absolutely  denied  any  know- 
ledge of  the  affair,  and  doubted  the  possibility  of 
its  occurring.  The  young  couple,  however, 
were  positive  as  to  what  they  had  heard,  and 
Foote  was  so  impressed  by  it,  that  he  made  a 
memorandum  of  the  time,  which  turned  out  to 
be  the  very  night  on  which  his  maternal  uncle, 
Sir  John  Dinely  Goodere  was  murdered  by  his 
unnatural  brother  Captain  Goodere. 

Mrs.  Foote  was  kept  so  much  iii  the  back 
ground  by  the  gay,  licentious,  eccentric  life  of 
her  husband,  that  little  is  known  of  her  history, 
except  that  she  was  the  very  reverse  of  him. 
Implicated,  however,  as  she  was  in  the  fate  of 
lier  husband,  she  furnishes  the  following  anec- 
dotes, in  which  his  singularity  is  not  the  least  re- 
markable feature. 

Dr.  Nash,  of  Worcester,  being  in  town  one 
^pring,  not  long  after  Foote's  marriage,  intended 
to  pay  a  visit  to  his  old  fellow-collegian,  but  was 
much  surprized  on  hearing  that  he  was  in  the 
Fleet  prison.  Thither  he  hastened,  and  found 
him  in  a  dirty  two  pair  of  stairs  back  room  with 
furniture  every  way  suitable  to  such  an  apart- 
ment. The  doctor,  shocked  at  this  circumstance, 
began  to  condole  with  him;  \vhen  Foote  cut 
short  by  turning  the  whole  into  raillery, 
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"  \Vhy,  is  not  this  better/'  said  be,  "  than  the 
gout,  the  fever,  the  small-pox,  and  the  thousand 
various  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to?  This  is  a  mere1 
temporary  confinement,  without ,  pain,  and  not 
very  uncongenial,  let  me  tell  you,  to  this  sharp 
biting    weather;    whereas    the    above    disorders 
would  not  only  give  pain  and  confinement  for  a 
time,  but  perhaps  ultimately  prevent  a  man  from 
ever  going  into  the  world  again."    He  continued 
laughing  in  this   manner,  till  the  doctor  heard 
something  stir  behind  him  in  the  bed,  on  whicb 
he  rose,  and  said  he  would  call  another  time. 
"  No,  no/'  said-the  other,  "  sit  down ;  'tis  nothing 
but  my  Foot."     Ycur  foot!"  replied  the  doctor;, 
"  well,   1  want  no  apologies;  I  shall  call  another 
time."     "  I  tell  you  again,"  said  his  friend,  "'tis- 
nothing  but  my  Foot;  and  to  convince  you  of  its 
being  no  more,,  it  shall  speak  to  you  directly.** 
On   this  his  poor  wife  put  her  head  from  under 
the  bed-clothes;  and  with  much  confusion  and 
embarrassment  apologized  for  her  distressed  si- 
tuation. 

A  connection  formed  on  such  discordant  prin- 
ciples as  Foote's,  could  not  be  supposed  to  be 
either  very  endearing  or  very  permanent.  Ac- 
cordingly at  one  time,  in  o/der,  as  he  said,  to 
make  Mrs.  Foote's  life  more  comfortable,  he 
took  it  into  his  head  to  part  from  her.  After  an 
absence  of  some  months,  his  friends  remonstrat- 
ing on  this  injustice  to  a  woman  who  had  never 
offended  him,  an  accommodation  was  brought 
about,  and  Costello,  a  friend  of  Foote's,  was  coni* 
F  2- 
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missioned  to  escort  theJady  to  Blackheath,  where 
her  husband  then  resided.  They  were  to  travel 
from  town  in  a  one-horse  chaise,  and  Costello, 
who  always  piqued  himself  on  his  driving,  ran  so 
close  to  a  broad- wheeled  waggon,  as  to  throw 
them  both  into  the  middle  of  a  ditch;  where 
they  were  not  only  heplastercd  with  dirt,, -but  the 
iady  had  her  face  much  bruised  and  disfigured. 
Murphy,  who  was  to  be  one  of  the  party  at  this 
dinner  of  reconciliation,  soon  afterwards  came 
in.  Meeting  Focte  in  the  back  parlour,  he  en- 
quired if  the  lady  had  yet  arrived.  "  O  yes/' 
said  Foote;  you  will  find  her  above  in  the  draw- 
ing-room :  and  there  you  may  learn  geography 
from  her  face,  as  it  is  a  complete  map  of  the 
world.  On  one  side  you  may  see  the  Blue 
Mountains,  on  the  other  the  Black  Forests; 
here  the  Red  Sea,  and  here  (pointing  to  his  fore- 
head) you  may  evidently  behold  the  rocks  of 
Silly/' 

A  man  of  Foote's  volatile  disposition  was  ill 
calculated  for  the  sober  pleasures  of  matrimony. 
His  wife  died  in  good  time  for  both  parties,  be- 
fore age  came  on  to  excite  still  more  distaste  in 
her  husband  ;  and  before,  as  might  probably 
have  been  the  case,  he  had  disgraced  himself  by 
adding  ill  treatment  to  neglect. 

Foote's  mother,  who  brought  a  large  fortune 
to  her  husband  as  heiress  of  the  Goodere  estates, 
was,  toward  the  end  of  her  life,  from  a  careless- 
ness and  dissipation  so  peculiar  to  this  family,  in 
a  great  measure  a  dependent  on  the  bounty  of 
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her  son;  who  allowed  her  a  pension  of  one  hurr- 
dred  pounds  a  year.  Under  one'  of  her  tempo- 
rary embarrassments  she  wrote  the  fallowing 
laconic  epistle  to  Foote: 

"  DEAR  SAM, 

"  I  am  in  prison  for  debt ;  come  and 
assist  your  loving  mother 

«  E.  FOOTE." 

His  answer,  scarcely  less  laconic,  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  DEAR  MOTHER, 

"  So  am  I;  which  prevents  his  duty 
being  paid  to  his  loving  mother  by  her  affection* 
ate  son, 

"  SAM.  FOOTE." 

tf  P.  S.  I  have  sent  my  attorney  to  assist  you;, 
in  the  mean  time  let  us  hope  for  better  days." 

Footers  more  familiar  days  were  passed  with  a 
few  friends,  and  one  or  two  needy  actors  or  au- 
thors who  constantly  hung  upon  him,  and  to 
whom  he  was  kind  in  his  purse,  his  table,  and 
advice.  Yet,  as  "  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet 
de  chcmbre,  so  these  intimates  were  witnesses  oc- 
casionally to  great  dejection  of  spirits.  Foote 
would  suddenly  fail  from  the  height  of  mirth  to 
the  lowest  note  of  "  moping,  musing  melancho- 
ly," then  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  exclaiming 
that  his  follies  had  made  him  many  enemies, 
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his  extravagance  would  bring  him  to  a  work- 
house." These  however,  seemed  to  he  but  mo- 
mentary fits  of  despondence,  occasioned  by  a 
previous-waste  of  animal  spirits;  for  he  instantly 
seized  the  first  object  of  ridicule  that  presented 
itself,  and  with  a  spring  of  fancy  that  seemed  to 
rebound  in  proportion  as  it  had  been  compressed, 
he  again  blazed  out  in  all  his  meridian  bright- 
ness. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  versatility  of  dis- 
position is  afforded  by  the  following  anecdote  : — 
Foote,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  Sir  Francis  Blake  Delaval, 
which  continued  with  uninterrupted  friendship 
till  the  sudden  death  of  the  latter.  The  sorrow 
of  Foote  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  event 
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was  pungent  and  sincere.  He  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears,  retired  to  his  room,  and  saw  no  com- 
pany for  three  days.  On  the  fourth,  Jewel,  his 
treasurer,  calling  on  him  for  the  arrangement  of 
some  urgent  business,  he,  with  swoln  eyes  and  a 
faultering  voice,  enquired  when  Sir  Francis  was 
to  be  buried.  «  Not  till  the  latter  end  of  next 
week,  sir,"  replied  Jewel;  "  as  I  hear  the  sur- 
geons intend  first  to  dissect  his  head."  This  last 
expression,  as  in  instances  of  madness,  striking 
the  cliord  of  his  ruling  passion,  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed: "And  what  will  they  get  there?  l'iu 
sure  I  have  known  poor  Frank  these  five  and 
twenty  years,  and  1  never  could  find  any  thing 
in  it!'*' 
A  similar  instance  of  the  predominance  o£ 
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Footess  favorite  passion  was  afforded  by  the 
death  of  Holland  of  Drury-Lane  theatre,  who 
was  the  son  of  a  baker  at  Chisvvick.  Foote  had 
a  long  intimacy  with  Holland,  and  a  sincere  re- 
gard for  him.  He  died  of  the  small-pox,  about 
the  year  1768,  leaving  Foote  a  legacy,  and  ap- 
pointing him  one  of  the  bearers  at  his  funeral, 
which  office  he  performed  with  sincere  sorrow. 
Looking  in  at  the  Bedford  Coffee-house  the 
same  evening,  he  was  asked,  whether  he  had  at* 
tended  the  remains  of  his  old  friend  to  Chiswick. 
"  O  yes,  poor  fellow/'  replied  he,  the  tears 
scarcely  dry  upon  his  cheeks;  "  I  have  just  seen 
him  shoved  into  the  family  oven." 

Of  Foote's  readiness  at  bon-mots  and  repartee, 
we  shall  n®w  present  the  reader  with  a  few  exam- 
ples from  among  the  numbers  that  might  be  ad- 
duced.— Baron  Newman,  the  celebrated  gam- 
bler, being  detected  in  the  rooms  at  Bath  in  the 
act  of  secreting  a  card,  the  company,  in  the 
warmth  of  their  resentment,  threw  him  out  of 
the  window  of  a  one  pair  of  stairs  room  where 
they  were  playing.  The  baron  meeting  Foote 
some  time  afterwards,  loudly  complained  of  the 
usage,  and  asked  him  what  he  should  do  to 
repair  his  injured  honor.  "  Do,"  said  the  wit, 
<f  why,  'tis  a  plain  case,  never  play  so  high  again, 
as  long  as  you  live." 

Mrs.  Reddish,  playing  the  queen  in  Richard 
II  [.  one  evening  at  Drury  Lane,  and  being  of  a 
very  coarse  masculine  make,  a  gentleman  asked 
Foote  who  she  was.  Being  told  that  her  name 
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was  Reddish,,  he  exclaimed:  "  Reddish  !  Reef- 
dish!  pray  what  Reddish?" — "  V* rhy  zounds, 
sir,"  said  Foote,"  don't  you  see  ?  Horse-Reddish, 
to  be  sure." 

Foote,  \vho  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with 
Lord  Kellie,  took  as  many  liberties  with  his  face, 
which  somewhat  resembled  in  appearance  a  me- 
ridian sun,  as  ever  Falstaff  did  with  his  friend 
Bardolph's.  His  lordship  having  cracked  some 
jokes  upon  one  of  his  friends  rather  too  coarsely, 
an  Irish  gentleman,  who  heard  of  it,  said,  if  he 
had  treated  him  so,  he  would  have  pulled  him 
by  the  nose.  "  Pull  him  by  the  nose  !"  returned 
Foote,  "  you  might  as  well  thrust  your  hand  into 
a  furnace. 

The  same  nobleman  coming  into  the  club  one 
hot  summer  night,  dressed  in  a  somewhat  tar- 
nished suit  of  laced  clothes,  the  waiter  announced 
"  Lord  Kellie." — "  Lord  Kellie  !"  repealed  Foote, 
looking  him  full  in  the  face  at  the  same  time, 
"  I  thought  it  was  all  Monrnouth  Street  in 
flames." 

When  a  celebrated  empiric  first  set  up  his 
chariot,  he  consulted  Foote  ^about  the  choice  of 
a  motto.  "  What  is  your  crest  f'?  asked  the  wit. 
"  Three  mallards/*  answered  the  doctor.  "  Why 
then  the  motto  I  would  recommend  to  you  is, 
Quack,  quack,  quack!' 

Being  at  dinner  in  a  mixed  company  soon  after 
the  bankruptcy  of  one  friend  and  the  death  of 
another,  the  conversation  naturally  turned  on 
the  mutability  of  the  world.  "  Can  you  account 
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for  this  ?"  said  a  master  builder,  who  happened 
to  sit  next  to  Foote.  "  Why,  not- very  clearly," 
rejoined  the  latter,  "  except  \ve  could  suppose 
the  world  was  built  by  contract." 

Rich,  the  patentee  of  Go  vent  Garden  theatre, 
had  many  eccentricities  of  character ;  and  one 
of  the  number  was  his  constant  forgetfulness  of 
the  names  of  his  performers  as  well  as  those  of 
his  most  intimate  friends.  In  a  conversation 
one  day  with  Foote,  he  called  him  Muster  Foot  if. 
The  other  looking  grave  upon  this,  Rich  made 
an  apology,  and  said -he  was  so  unfortunately 
absent  in  that  respect,  that  it  was  no  unusual 
thing  for  him  to  forget  his  own  name."—"  Why 
that  is  singular  enough,"  said  Foote;  (i  for 
though  I  knew  you  could  never  write  it,  I  did 
not  think  you  could  forget  it." 

A  person  talking  of  an  acquaintance  of  his 
\vho  was  so  avaricious  as  to  lament  the  prospect 
of  his  funeral  expences,  though  a  short  time  be- 
fore he  had  been  censuring  one  of  his  relatives 
for  a  parsimonious  temper,  observed  :  "  Now 
is  it  not  strange  thatthis  man  would  not  take  the 
beam  out  of  his  own  eye,  before  he  attempted 
the  mote  in  other  people's  !'* — "  Why,  so  I  dare 
say  he  would,"  cried  Foote,  "  if  he  was  sure  of 
selling  the  timber." 

A  gentleman  in  the  country  having  just  buried 
a  rich  relative  who  was  an  attorney,  was  com- 
plaining to  Foote,  who  happened  to  be  on  a 
visit  with  him,  of  the  very  great  expences  of  a 
country  funeral,  in  respect  to  carriages,  hatbands 
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and  other  incidents.  f(  Why,  do  you  bury  your 
attorrries  here  ?"  asked  Foote  gravely.  "  Yes  to 
be  sure  we  do  :  how  else  ?" — "  Oh  !  we  never  do 
that  in  London." — No  !"  said  the  other,  much 
surprized  :  how  do  you  manage  ?'' — "  Why, 
when  the  patient  happens  to  die,  we  lay  him  out 
in  a  room  over  night  hy  himself,  lock  the  door, 
throw  open  the  sash,  and  in  the  morning  he  is 
entirely  off." — "Indeed!"  said  the  other  in 
amazement ;  "what  becomes  of  him  ?*'  "  Why, 
that  we  cannot  exactly  tell,  not  being  acquainted 
with  supernatural  causes.  All  that  we  know  of 
the  matter,  is,  that  there's  a  strong  smell  of 
brimstone  in  the  room  the  next  morning." 

Though  no  man  could  discover  the  failings  of 
others  more  readily  than  Foote,  yet  as  it  often 
happens,  his  eyes  were  not  always  open  to  his 
own.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  comedy 
of  the  "  The  Author,"  his  friends  were  laughing 
at  the  absurdity  of  persons  piquing  themselves 
on  the  antiquity  of  their  family  ;  when  one  of  the 
company  who  knew  Foote's  weakness  ,in  this 
point,  observed,  that  however  people  might 
laugh  at  family,  he  believed  there  never  was  a 
man  well  descended  who  was  not  proud  of  it. 
Foote,  catching  the  bait,  instantly  replied  :  "No 
doubt,  no  doubt:  for  instance  now,  though  I 
trust  I  may  be  considered  far  from  a  vain  man, 
yet  being  descended  from  as  ancient  a  family  as 
any  in  Cornwall,  I  am  not  a  little  proud,  of  it, 
as  indeed  you  shall  see  I  may  be."  Here  the 
servant  was  ordered  to  bring  down  the  family 
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pedigree ;  which  he  began  elucidating  with  all 
the  vanity  and  folly  he  so  successfully  ridiculed 
in  his  Cadwallader. 

A  person  one  day  making  some  reflections 
before  Foote,  on  the  pleasure  of  paying  our 
debts,  he  with  that  air  of  ridicuic  and  prompti- 
tude of  mind  for  which  he  was  so  eininently'dis- 
tinguisbed,  begged  the  company  would  hear  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  namely,  the  advan- 
tages of  not  paying  our  debts.  "  This/'  conti- 
nued he,  presupposes  a  person  to  be  a  man  of 
fortune,  otherwise  he  would  not  rain  credit. 
It  is  the  art  of  living  without  money.  It  saves 
the  trouble  and  expence  of  keeping  accounts  ; 
and  makes  other  people  work  in  order  to  give 
ourselves  repose.  It  prevents  the  cares  and  em- 
barrassments of  riches.  It -checks  avarice  and 
encourages  generosity  ;  as  people  are  most  com- 
monly more  liberal  of  others'  goods  than  of  their 
own  :  while  it  possesses  that  genuine  spark  of 
primitive  Christianity  which  would  inculcate  a 
constant  communion  of  all  property.  In  short 
it  draws  on  us  the  inquiries  and  attention  of  the 
world  while  we  live,  and  makes  us  sincerely  re- 
gretted \yhen  we  die." 

Foote  added  one  more  to  the  melancholy  cata- 
logue of  men  of  genius  whose  inadvertencies 
have  involved  them  in  continual  embarrassments. 
Though  the  heir  and  possessor  of  three  successive 
fortunes,  and  the  natural  inheritor  of  as  much 
wit  and  humor  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  man, 
^et  was  he  so  thoughtless  about  pecuniary  affairs, 
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that  he  was  often  at  a  loss  for  the  supply  of  the 
day  which  was  passing  over  him  ;  and  except 
the  income  which  he  derived  from  the  sale  of 
his  theatre,  and  which  died  with  him,  he  did 
not  leave  as  much  behind  him  as  discharged  his 
funeral  expences. 
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IT  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  fabulous  cir- 
cumstances have  crept  into  the  early  history  of 
this  remarkable  character.  As  no  authentic  ac- 
count of  his  life  is  extant,  and  it  is  impossible, 
at  this  distance  of  time  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
many  particulars  recorded  of  him,  we  are  obliged 
to  follow  the  popular  tradition,  leaving  it  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader  to  decide  what  he  ought 
to  believe  and  what  to  reject. 

Whittington  was  a  native  of  Shropshire, 
which  he  left  at  an  early  age,  about  the  year 
136S,  and  repaired  to  the  metropolis.  By  the 
way  he  chiefly  subsisted  on  the  charity  of  well- 
disposed  persons,  and  on  his  arrival  in  London, 
he  made  an  application  to  the  Prior  of  the  hos- 
pital of  St.  John's  Clerkenwell,  where  he  was 
kindly  relieved  ;  and  being  handy  and  willing, 
was  soon  put  into  an  inferior  post  in  the  house. 
How  long  he  remained  here,  is  uncertain,  but 
to  this  charitable  foundation  he  was  certainly  in- 
debted for  his  first  support  in  London.  His  next 
reception  was  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Fitzwarren, 
a  rich  merchant,  whose  house  was  in  the'Mino- 
ries,  near  the  Tower.  Here  he  undoubtedly 
acted  as  under  scullion,  for  his  keep  only. 
VOL.  vi. — NO.  36,  Q 
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In  this  situation  lie  met  with  many  crosses  and 
difficulties  ;  for  the  servants  made  sport  of  him ; 
and  particularly  the  cook,  who  was  of  a  morose 
temper,  used  him  very  ill,  and  not  unfrequently 
\vith  a  sturdy  arm,  laid  the  ladle  across  his  shoul- 
ders ;  so  that,  to  keep  in  the  family,  he  had 
many  a  mortification  to  endure ;  but  his 
patience  carried  it  off,  and  ai  last  he  grew  used 
to  her  choleric  disposition. 

This  was  not  the  only  misfortune  under  which 
he  laboured,  for  lying  in  a  place  for  a  long  time 
unfrequented,  such  abundance  of  rats  and  mice 
had  bred  there,  that  they  were  almost  ready  at 
times  to  dispute  the  possession  with  him,  and 
full  as  troublesome  by  night  as  the  cook  was  by 
day;  so  that  he  knew  not  what  to  think  of  his 
condition,  or  how  to  mend  it.  After  many  dis- 
quieting thoughts,  he  at  last  comforted  himself 
with  Jthe  hopes  that  the  cook  might  soon  marry, 
or  die,  or  quit  her  service ,  and  as  for  the  rats 
and  mice,  a  cat  would  be  an  effectual  remedy 
against  them. 

Soon  after  a  merchant  came  to  dinner,  and  it 
raining  exceedingly,  he  staid  all  night.  The  next 
morning,  Whittingtoa  having  cleaned  his  shoes, 
this  gentleman  gave  him  a  penny.  Going  along 
the  streets  on  an  errand,  he  saw  a  women  with  a 
cat  under  her  arm,  and  desired  to  know  the  price 
of  her  :  the  woman  praised  her  for  a  good  mouser, 
and  told  him  sixpence;  but  he  declaring  that  a 
penny  was  all  his  stock,  she  let  him  have  her.  He 
took  the  cat  home,  and  kept  her  in  a  box  all  day, 
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Jest  the  cook  should  kill  her  if  she  came  into  the 
kitchen,  and  at  night  he  set  her  to  work  for  her 
living.  Puss  delivered  him  from  one  plague  ; 
but  the  other  remained,  though  not  for  many 
years. 

It  was  the  custom  with  the  worthy  merchant, 
Mr.  Hugh  Fitzwarren,  that  God  might  give  him 
a  greater  blessing  for  his  endeavours,  to  call  all 
his  servants  together  when  he  sent  out  a  ship, 
and  cause  every  one  to  venture  something  in  it, 
to  try  their  fortunes.  Just  at  this  juncture  he 
had  a  ship  ready  to  sail,  and  all  but  Whittington. 
appeared,  and  brought  things  according  to  their 
abilities  ;  but  his  young  mistress  being  present, 
and  supposing  that  poverty  made  him  decline 
eoming,  she  ordered  him  to  be  called,  on  which 
he  made  several  excuses.  Being  however,  con- 
strained to  come,  he  said  he  hoped  they  would 
not  jeer  a  poor  simpleton  for  being  in  expectation 
of  turning  merchant,  since  all  that  he  could  lay 
claim  to  as  his  own,  was  but  a  poor  cat,  which 
he  had  bought  for  one  penny,  and  which  had 
much  befriended  him  in  keeping  the  rats  and 
mice  from  him.  On  this  the  young  lady  offered 
to  lay  something  down  for  him,  but  her  father 
told  her  that  according  to  the  custom,  what  he 
ventured  must  be  his  own.  He  then  ordered  him 
to  bring  his  cat,  which  he  did,  but  with  great 
reluctance,  and  with  tears  delivered  her  to  the 
master  of  the  ship,  called  the  Unicorn,  which  had 
fallen  down  to  BlackwaH,  in  order  to  proceed  on 
her  voyage. 
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No  sooner  had  this  vessel  arrived  at  Algiers 
than  the  intelligence  reached  the  Dey,  who  im- 
mediately ordered  the  captain  and  officers  to  wait 
upon  him  with  presents;  for  then,  as  well  as 
now,  nothing  could  he  done  without  :a  bribe. 
After  this  first  ceremony  was  over,  trade  went 
on  pretty  briskly,  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  his 
Moorish  majesty  gave  a  grand  entertainment, 
which,,  according  to  custom,  was  served  upon 
carpets,  interwoven  with  gold,  silver,  and  purple 
silk.  This  feast  was  no  sooner  served  up  than 
the  scent  of  the  various  dishes,  brought  together 
a  number  of  rats  and  mice,  who  unmercifully  fell 
on  all  that  came  in  their  way. 

These  audacious  and  destructive  vermin  did 
not  shew  any  symptoms  of  fear  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  the  company,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
kept  to  it  as  if  they  only  were  invited.  This  ex- 
cited the  astonishment  of  the  captain  and  his 
people,  who,  interrogating  the  Algerines,  were 
informed,  that  a  very  great  price  would  be  given 
by  the  Dey,  for  a,  riddance  of  these  vermin, 
which  were  grown  so  numerous  and  offensive, 
that  not  only  his  table,  but  his  private  apartments, 
and  bed,  were  so  infested,  that  he  was  forced 
to  be  constantly  watched  for  fear  of  being  de- 
voured. 

This  information   put    the    English   immedi- 

^ately     in    mind    of    poor  Dick    Whittington's 

Cat,    which    had  done  them   great    service    on 

the  passage  :  and   wishing  to  serve   the  youth, 

thought    this   the  best  time  to  come    forward 
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with  the  little  industrious  animal.  .Accordingly 
she  was  brought  the  next  day,  when  her  presence 
suddenly  kept  off  most  of  the  vermin  ;  a  few  only 
of  the  boldest  daring  to  venture  forward,  she 
dispatched  them  with  wonderful  celerity.  This 
pleased  his  Highness  so  much,  that  he  immedi- 
ately made  very  advantageous  proposals  to  the 
factor  of  the  ship'  for  the  possession  of  this 
surprising  and  useful  animal  At  first  the  crew 
seemed  very  reluctant  to  part  with  her;  but 
his  liberality  soon  overcame  every  objection  ; 
and  her  purchase  amounted,  in  various  commo- 
dities, to  several  thousand  pounds.  During  the 
time  the  English  remained  here,  her  industry  in 
destroying  those  vermin  so  completely  pleased 
the  Moorish  Chief,  that,  on  'their  departure,  he 
again  loaded  them  with  rich  presents. 

The  cook,  who  little  thought  how  advantageous 
Whittington's  cat  would  prove,  incessantly  per- 
secuted the  youth  on  account  of  his  penury,  so 
that  he  grew  weary  of  enduring  it,  and  resolved 
rather  to  try  his  fortune  again  in  the  wide  world, 
than  lead  such  a  disagreeable  life.  Accordingly 
he  set  out  early  on  Allhallows  morning,  resolving 
to  go  into  the  country,  and  get  into  a  more  agee- 
able  service. 

As  he  went  over  Finsbury  Moor,  since  called 
Moor-fields,  his  mind  began  to  fail ;  he  hesitated, 
and  halted  several  times  :  he  grew  pensive,  and 
his  resolution  left  him.  In  this  solitary  manner 
he  wandered  on  till  he  reached  Holloway,  where 
Ue  sat  down  upon  a  large  stone,  which  is  stiL 
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called  Whittington's  stone.  Here  he  began  to 
ruminate  upon  his  ill-luck,  and  in  the  depth  of 
his  meditation,  he  suddenly  heard  Bow  bells  be- 
gin to  ring.  This  attracted  his  attention;  and 
as  he  listened,  he  fancied  they  called  him  back 
again  to  his  master.  The  more  he  hearkened,  the 
more  he  became  confirmed  in  this  notion,  con- 
ceiting the  bells  expressed  the  following  distich  : 

"  Return  again.  AVhittiugton, 

"  Thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London." 

This  proved  a  happy  thought  for  him ;  and  it 
made  so  great  an  impression  on  his  fancy,  that 
finding  it  early,  and  thinking  he  might  get  back 
before  the  family  were  stirring,  he  instantly  re- 
turned, and  entered  unperceived,  to  pursue  his 
usual  /Jaily  drudgery. 

Things  were  in  this  situation  when  the  news 
arrived  of  the  success  of  the  voyage.  When  the 
bill  of  lading  was  presented  to  the  merchant,  the 
principal  part  was  found  to  belong  to  Whitting- 
ton,  amongst  which  was  a  cabinet  of  rich  jewels, 
the  last  present  of  the  Bey.  This  was  the  first 
thing  brought  to  Mr.  Fitzwarren's  house,  it  beiog 
deemed  too  valuable  to  remain  on  board.  When 
the  servants'  goods  for  their  ventures  were  all 
brought  up  to  be  divided,  Whittington's  portion 
was  too  bulky  to  be  unpacked  before  them;  but 
the  pearls  and  jewels  alone  were  estimated  at 
several  thousand  pounds. 

This  story,  however  improbable,  is  not  with- 
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out  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  another  couatry, 
for  in  adescription  of  Guinea,  published  in  1665 
it  is  recorded,  how  Alphonso,  a  Portuguese,  be- 
ing wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  being, 
presented  by  the  king  with  his  weight  in  gold  for 
a  cat  to  kill  their  mice;  and  an  ointment  to  kill 
their  flies  ;  this  he  improved  within  five  years  to 
six  thousand  pounds  on  the  place,  and  returning 
to  Portugal  after  fifteen  years  traffic,  became, 
not  like  Whittington  the  second,  but  the  third 
man  in  the  kingdom. 

The  humility  of  Whittington's  mind  prevented 
him  from  display  ing  the  least  degree  of  arrogance, 
petulance  or  superciliousness  on  this  sudden 
change  of  his  fortune.  At  first  he  could  scarcely 
be  prevailed  upon  to  quit  the  scullery,  but  Mr. 
Fitzwarren,  who,  it  would  appear  took  him  into 
partnership,  omitted  no  opportunity  of  promoting 
his  interest,  introducing  him  at  court  and  to  the 
principal  characters  in  the  city. 

In  this  new  career  Whittington's  success  must 
have  been  truly  extraordinary,  for  we  find  that 
in  a  few  years,  King  Edward  III.  being  at  war 
with  France,  and  soliciting  of  his  subjects  a 
subsidy  to  carry  it  on,  Whittington  paid  towards 
the  contribution  offered  by  the  city  of  London, 
no  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds,  an  astonishing 
sum  in  those  days,  for  an  individual's  share,  when 
it  is  considered  that  history  has  almost  left  us  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  remuneration  expected.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  history  places  it  in  the  forty-sixth 
year  of  the  king's  reign,  A.  D.  J372.  The  sue- 
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cess  did  not  answer  his  great  preparations ;  for 
his  fleet  was  dispersed  by  contrary  winds,  and  he 
was  forced  to  disband  his  soldiers. 

What  contributed  much  at  this  time  in  favour 
of  Wbittington,  was  the  absence  of  the  Lombard 
merchants,  who  withdrew  themselves  from  Lon- 
don, on  account  of  tlie  oppression  of  the  king, 
which  became  excessive  towards  the  latter  end 
of  his  reign,  for  continual  draughts  to  support 
his  ambition  in  France.  These,  and  the  Jews 
abroad,  conducted  at  that  time  the  whole  finan- 
cial commerce  of  the  city  of  London  ;  but  Mr. 
Whittington,  upon  their  departure,  came  in  for 
a  considerable  share  of  it. 

In  the  52d  year  of  Edward's  reign,  the  Lords 
and  Commons  granted  the  king  a  poll-tax,  of 
four-pence  a  head,  for  every  man  and  woman 
passing  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  beggars  ex- 
cepted.  The  king  demanding  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don to  advance  him  40001.  upon  this  poll,  and 
the  Mayor,  Adam  Staple,  proving  backward  in 
complying,  he  was  by  the  king  turned  out  of 
that  office ;  and  Sir  Richard  Whittington-  put 
into  his  place,  to  finish  the  year;  and  this  is  the 
first  mention  of  his  being  knighted,  and  of  his 
great  importance  in  the  city  at  that  time,  being 
only  about  ten  years  after  his  first  coining  thi- 
ther. 

According  to  Stow,  Sir  Richard  Whittington 
was  a  great  dealer  in  wool,  leather,  cloth,  and 
pearls,  which  were  universally  worn  at  that  time 
bya  the  ladies.  In  1J77,  the  first  year  of  king 
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Richard  II.  he  was  called  by  summons  to  the 
parliament. that  met  at  London. 

In  1395,  the  eighteenth  of  this  king's  reign  Ed- 
mund, Duke  of  York,  the  king's  uncle,  held  a 
parliament  at  London,  the  king  being  absent 
in  Ireland,  and  relating  to  the  citizens  the  great 
streights  the  king  was  reduced  to  in  Ireland,  they 
granted  him  a  tenth  upon  their  personal  estates; 
first  protesting  that  they  were  not  in  rigour  of 
right  obliged  to  it,  but  that  they  did  it  out  of  affec- 
tion. The  mission  to  this  parliament,  we  are  par- 
ticularly informed  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  from 
Leland's  papers,  was  managed  by  the  uprightness 
of  Sir  Richard  Whittington.  It  also  appears 
from  the  parliamentary  Rolls,  that  the  citizens 
only  granted  this  for  four  years,  on  condition 
that  it  should  be  bestowed  upon  the  wars ;  that 
the  king  should  be  advised  by  his  council ;  and 
that  the  wars  ceasing  before  the  time  expired, 
payment  might  determine. 

Thus  he  grew  in  riches  and  fame  the  most 
considerable  of  the  citizens,  greatly  beloved  by 
all,  especially  the  poor,  several  hundreds  of  whom 
he  publicly  or  secretly  assisted  or  supplied. 

About  this  time  it  was  that  he  married  his 
master's  daughter,  Miss  Fitzwarren.  According 
to  the  pretoriari  banner,  once  existing  in  Guild- 
hall, but  destroyed  by  the  fire  which  consumed 
the  city  archives,  Whittington  served  his  first 
mayoralty  in  J397.  He  was  now  near  forty 
years  of  age,  and  was  chosen  into  the  office  by 
his  fellow  citizens,  whose  approbation  of  his 
conduct,  after  having  once  before  filled  the  ofEce 
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when  put  in  by  king  Edward,  is  a  proof  that  he 
was  a  good,  loyal  and  patriotic  man. 

He  was  one  of  those  who  went  from  the  city 
to  the  Tower  to  King  Richard  II.  to  put  him  in 
mind  of  his  promise  to  relinquish  thergovern- 
ment ;  and  was  upon  thai  constituted  one  of  the 
king's  proxies  to  declare  his  renunciation..  Ac- 
cording to  Stow  and  Collier,  he  assisted  at  the 
coronation  of  Henry  IV.  when  he  took  the  oath  of 
homage  and  allegiance  to  him.  He  assisted  at  the 
great  council  which  that  king  soon  after  sum- 
moned, to  demand  aid  of  the  Lords  spiritual 
and  temporal  against  his  enemies,  the  kings  of 
France  and  Scotland,  who  were  then  preparing 
to  invade  England  ;  in  which  council  the  city  of 
London,  as  well  as  the  barons  and  clergy,  unani- 
mously granted  the  king  a  tenth  to  support 
him  in  the  war,  which  was  undertaken  by  Charles 
IX.  of  France  to  restore  his  father-in-Jaw,  Rich- 
ard II.  who  was  yet  alive.  Whittington's  name 
stands  second,  Scroop,  archbishop  of  York,  be- 
ing first,  of  those  privy  counsellors  who  were 
commissioned  to  treat  on  the  king's  part  with 
the  earl  of  Northumberland,  about  the  exchange 
of  castles  and  lands.  But  the  designs  of  WhiV 
tington  and  the  city  were  frustrated  by  the  death 
of  the  unfortunate  Richard. 

Whittington's  second  mayoralty  occurred  in 
1406.  His  third  and  last  service  of  mayor  hap- 
pened in  1419,  in  Henry  the  fifth's  time,  in 
which  situation  he  behaved  with  his  usual  pru- 
dence. Though  age  had  now  taken  off  much  of 
his  activity,  yet  he  was  the  most  vigilant  magis- 
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strate  of  his  time.  Soon  after  Henry's  conquest 
«f  France,  Sir  Richard  entertained  him  and  his 
queen  at  Guildhall,  in  such  grand  style,  that  he 
was  pleased  lo  say,  "  Never  prince  had  such  a 
subject ;"  and  conferred  upon  some  of  the  alder- 
men the  honour  of  knighthood. 

At  -this  entertainment  the  king  particularly 
praised  the  fire,  which  was  made  of  choice  wood, 
mixed  with  mace,  cloves,  and  all  other  spices ; 
on  which  Sir  Richard  said,  he  would  endeavour 
to  make  one  still  more  agreeable  to  his  majesty, 
and  immediately  tore,  and  threw  into  the  fire, 
the  king's  bond  for  10,000  marks  due  to  the 
company  of  mercers;  l'J,50Q  to  the  chamber  of 
London;  12,000  to  the  grocers;  to  the  staplers, 
goldsmiths,  haberdashers,  vintners,  brewers,  and 
bakers,  3,000  marks  each.  "  All  these/  said 
Sir  Richard,  with  divers  others  lent  for  the  pay- 
ment of  yonr  soldiers  in  France,  I  have  taken  in 
and  discharged  to  the  amount  of  60,0001.  ster- 
ling. Can  your  majesty  desire  to  see  such  an- 
other sight  ?"  The  king  and  nobles  were  struck 
dumb  with  surprise  at  his .wealth  and  liberality. 

Sir  Richard  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
honourable  retirement,  in  his  house  in  Grub- 
Street,  beloved  by  the  rich  and  the  poor.  By 
his  wife  he  left  two  sons.  He  built  many  chari- 
table houses,  fonnded  a  church  in  Vintry  Ward, 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  Here  he  constructed 
an  handsome  vault,  for  the  sepulchre  of  his  father 
and  inother-in-la\v,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
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Fitzwarren   family,  and  there  himself  and    wife 
afterwards  were  interred. 

In  1413,  he  founded  an  alms-house  and  col- 
lege in  the  Vintry.  The  latter  was  suppressed 
by  order  of  council  in  king  Edward  Vlth's  time: 
but  the  former,  on  College-hill,  still  remains. 

The  munificence  of  Whittington,  it  would  ap- 
pear, though  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  Vintry 
Ward,  was  felt  and  acknowledged  all  over  the 
city.  The  library  of  the  famous  church  of  the 
grey  friars,  near  the  spot  where  Christ  Church, 
in  Newgate- street,  now  stands,  was  founded  by 
him  in  1429.  In  three  years  it  was  filled  with 
books  to  the  value  of  5561,  of  which  Sir  Richard 
contributed  4001.  the  rest  being  supplied  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Winchelsey,  a  friar.  This  was  about 
thirty  years  before  the  invention  of  printing.  He 
also  rebuilt  Newgate,  contributed  largely  to  the 
repairs  of  Guildhall,  and  endowed  Christ's  Hos- 
pital with  a  considerable  sum. 

Whittington,  as  well  as  his  master.,  Mr.  Fitz- 
warren,  were  both  mercers.  How  long  he  lived 
is  uncertain,  as  his  Latin  epitaph  in  the  church 
of  St.  Michael  Paternoster,  in  the  Vintry,  where 
he  was  buried,  does  not  specify  his  birth. — His 
will,  however,  is  dated  December  21,  1423,  In 
the  above-mentioned  church,  Sir  Richard  Whit- 
tington was  three  times  buried ;  first  by  his  exe- 
cutors, under  a  handsome  monument;  then  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  when  the  parson  of 
the  church  thinking  to  find  great  riches  in.  his 
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tomb,  broke  it  open  and  despoiled  the  body  of 
its  leaden  sheet,  then  burying  it  a  second  time. 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  she  obliged  the 
parishioners  to  take  up  the  body,  and  restore 
the  lead  as  before,  and  it  was  again  buried  ;  and 
so  he  remained  tili  the  great  fire  of  London  vio- 
lated his  resting  place  a  third  time.  This  church 
also>  which  his  piety  had  founded,  together  with 
a  college  and  alms-houses  near  the  spot,  became 
a  prey  to  the  flames  in  the  great  conflagration 
of  1666. 

The  capital  house  called  Whittington  College, 
with  the  garden,  was  sold  to  Armagill  Wade,  in 
the  second  year  of  Edward  VI.  The  alms-houses 
which  he  founded  for  thirteen  poor  men,  are  still 
supported  by  the  Mercers  Company,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  and  in  whose  custody  are  stiil 
extant  the  original  ordinances  of  Sir  Richard 
Whittington's  charily,  made  by  his  executors, 
Coventre,  Carpenter,  and  Grove. — The  first  page, 
curiously  illuminated,  represents  Whittington 
lying  ort  his  death-be'd,  his  body  very  lean  and 
meagre,  with  his  three  executors,  a  priest, 
and  some  other  persons  standing  by  his  bed- 
side. 

Dame  Alice,  the  wife  of  Sir  Richard,  died  in 
the  63d  year  of  her  age ;  after  which  he  never 
remarried,  though  he  outlived  her  near  twenty 
years.  At  last  he  expired  like  tin?  patriarch,  full 
of  age  and  honor,  leaving  ;a  good  name  and  ua 
excellent  example  to  posterity.  The  following 
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curious  epitaph  is  said  to  have  been  cut  on  th« 
upper  stone  of'  his  vault,  and  to  have  continued 
perfect  till  destroyed  by  the  fire  or  London  : 

M.  S. 

Beneath  this  stone  lies  Whittington, 

Sir  Richard  rightly  naru'd  ; 
Who  three  times  Lord  Mayor  served  in  London, 

In  which  he  ne'er  was  blam'd. 

He  rose  from  Indigence  to  Wealth, 

By  Industry  and  that, 
For  lo  !    he  scorn'd  to  gain  b}'  stealth, 

WThat  he  got  by  a  Cat. 

Let  none  who  reads  this  verse  despair 

Of  Providence's  ways  : 
Who  trust  in  him,  he'll  make  his  care, 

And  prosper  all  their  days. 

Then  sing  a  requiem  to  departed  merit, 

And  rest  in  peace  till  death  demands  his  spirit. 
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THE  adventures  of  this  impostor,  who,  during 
the  reign  of  Catharine  II.  gave  the  Russian 
court  no  small  degree  of  uneasiness,  are  truly 
singular  and  romantic.  He  has  been  generally 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  savage,  without  learning 
or  abilities,  but  the  following  pages  will  give  a 
very  different  impression  of  him.  The  lives  of 
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illustrious  persons  are  perused  with  a  species  of 
enthusiasm;  yet  as  vice  has  its  heroes  as  well  as 
virtue,  the  story  ef  a  man  eminently  distinguished 
for  duplicity  and  political  hypocrisy,  may  afford 
equal  entertainment  and  instruction. 

Jemeljun  Pugatschew  was  the  son  of  Ismailo\v 
Pugatschew,  a  chief  of  the  Cossacks  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Don,  who  was  remarkable  for  his 
bravery  and  conduct  in  the  war  between  Peter 
the.  Great  and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  He 
died  as  he  had  always  wished,  in  the  field,  co- 
vered with  wounds,  which  he  received  in  the 
battle  between  the  Russians  and  Turks,  near 
Bucharest,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1734, 
leaving  Jemeljan  his  only  son,  then  an  infant 
under  the  care  of  his  mother;  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  new  attachment,  neglecting  him  in 
a  most  inhuman  manner,  he  was  taken  by  an» 
uncle  to  Poland,  and  lived  in  the  family  of  a  no- 
bleman,  where  he  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  French,  Italian,  Polish,  and  German  lan- 
guages, and  was  remarkable  for  the  liveliness  of 
his  parts.  He  then  returned  to  his  own  country- 
with  his  uncle,  and  settled  among  the  Cossacks 
that  inhabit  the  forests  of  the  Ukrain* 

Jemeljan,  upon  the  death  of  his  uncle,  became 
a  chieftain  among  these  erratic  people,  and,  from 
his  superior  knowledge,  established  a  government 
which  considerably  increased  the  happiness  of 
his  dependents,  who  lived'like  most  of  the  Cos* 
sacks  on  the  banks  of  the  Don  in  continual  war- 
fare with  the  neighbouring  Tartars.  Among  the 
R  2 
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strangers  \vhich  belonged  to  the  troop  Jemeljan 
commanded,  were  two  men  of  abilities,  who,  from 
a  spirit  of  entci  prize,,  had  accompanied  him  from 
Poland;  the  one  Boi^pre,  a  Norman;  and  the 
other  Capelini,  a  native  of  Floienee.  These  per- 
sons were  of  considerable  use  to  hina  in  instruct- 
ing and  civilizing  his  savage  associates.  In  oiie 
«f  their  excursions  Pugatschew  had  destroyed  a 
large  settlement  of  Tartars,  and  carried  off  a 
Considerable  booty,  and  a  great  nninber  of  pri- 
soners, among  whom  was  a  female  remarkable 
for  her  beauty,  called"  Marvea,  whom  Jemeljan 
Soon  after  became  so  fond  of,  that  he  married 
.tier  according  to  the  custom  of  those  people. 

The  charms  of  this  woman  made  an  impression 
tn>on  the  chieFs  Italian  friend,  who,  not  seeing 
any  probability  of  succeeding  to  his  wishes  from 
the  unaffected  virtue  of  Marvea,  determined  at 
smy  rat?  to  gratify  his  criminal  desires.  A  fatal 
opportunity  offered  some  time  after,  as  Pugats- 
chew had  determined  to  extirpate  a  troop  of  his 
enemies  who  had  frequently  annoyed  him  from 
one  of  the  small  islands  in  the  Don ;  and,  collect- 
ing the  greatest  part  of  his  force  together,  he 
proceeded  on  the  expedition,  leaving  his  family 
jfi  one  of  the  towns  on  the  uncultivated  banks  of 
that,  river.  Nagowski,  a  Polish  officer,  was  left 
to  take  care  of  the  settlement,  and  Capelini,  pre- 
tending illness,  found  it  easy  to  excuse  himself 
from  the  expedition.  In  the  heart  of  an  im- 
mense forest,  which  was  near  the  place  of  their 
abode,  the  Italian  had  discovered  a  large  cavern 
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almost  covered  with  trees,  which  he  pitched 
upon  as  the  spot  on  which  he  intendejd  to  act  his 
future  villainy.  According  to  a  plan  settled  be- 
tween them,  Nagovvski  left  the  settlement,  and, 
not  returning  for  some  days,  was  supposed  to 
have  deserted  the  party. 

One  morning  Marvea  walked  out  alone  with 
one  of  the  company,  Capelini  having  refus- 
ed to  be  of  the  party,  under  pretence  that  he- 
was  more  indisposed  than  ordinary,  and  there- 
fore stood  in  want  of  repose.  Marvea  and  her 
companion  returned  no  more.  A  general  alarm 
took  place.  Capelini,  whose  disorder  seemed 
augmented  by  this  accident,  acted  his  part  to  a 
miracle;  and,  in  his  pretended  despair,  accused 
the  Polander  of  having  debauched  the  wife  of  his 
friend.  The  truth  is,  these  two  villains  had 
agreed,  that,  while  Capelini  should  feign  an  in- 
crease of  his  malady,  Nagowski  should  go  to  his 
cavern  and  wait  with  precaution  for  an  opportu- 
nity of  seizing  Marvea.  This  circumstance  pre- 
sently occurred.  The  sight  of  the  woman  who 
accompanied  Marvea  a  little  embarrassed  the 
villain,  who,  through  a  thicket  behind  which  he 
•was  posted,  observed  all  their  movements;  not- 
withstanding, he  determined  not  to  let  this  occa- 
sion escape  him.  The  monster  saw  them  with 
a  barbarous  pleasure  grackv.illy  advance  towards 
the  place  which  was  to  secrete  the  beautiful  Tar- 
tar. When  they  had  proceeded  so  far  that  their 
cries  could  not  be  heard,  he  came  from  his  post>. 
and  walked  softly  behind  the  trees ;  when  he  aiv 
K  3 
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rived  within  a  few  paces  of  the  unfortunate  wo- 
men, with,  one  stroke  of  the  pommel  of  his 
sword,  he  extended  at  his  feet,  without  motion, 
and  almost  without  life,  the  affrighted  compa- 
nion of  Marvea,  whom  he  took  in  his  arms,  and, 
without  uttering  one  word,  conveyed  into  the 
cavern  which  was  not  twenty  spaces  distant. 
His  first  care  was  to  recover  the  unfortunate 
lady,  who,  from  her  terrors,  had  fainted  away. 
When  she  came  to  herself,  he  returned  to  the 
other  woman,  and  brought  her  also  into  the  ca- 
vern. Marvea,  overwhelmed  with  grief  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  refused  to  take  any  nourishment; 
but  her  companion,  who  comprehended  nothing 
of  what  she  had  seen,  and  had  a  soul  less  ele- 
vated than  the  wife  of  Pugatschew,  consoled 
herself  in  her  misfortunes,  and  readily  refreshed 
herself  with  the  provisions  the  Polandcr  pre- 
sented to  her.  At  length  Capelini  arrived,  and 
threw  this  unfortunate  victim  into  such  a  situa- 
tion as  is  not  easy  to  describe;  in  short,  he  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  violence,  and  endea- 
voured to  intimidate  the  object  of  his  wishes  by 
threats  of  the  cruellest  kind;  but,  despairing  to 
triumph  over  the  virtue  of  his  prisoner,  he  lost 
all  sense  of  shame  and  decency,  and  enjoyed  his 
prize  in  the  most  brutal  manner. 

The  time  for  Pugatschew's  return  now  ap- 
proached, and  Capelini,  who  had  occasionally 
attended  his  duty  at  the  settlement,  began  to 
feel  the  severest  apprehensions  of  his  villainy 
being  discovered.  As  one  crime  leads  to  ano- 
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ther,  ibis  inhuman  wretch,  Jbr  fear  of  detection,, 
was  impelled  to  destroy  the  companion  of  his 
wickedness,  Nagowski,  by  a  stroke  of  his  sabre, 
and  soon  after  murdered  the  unhappy  woman 
who  accompanied  her  mistress  to  this  dreary 
place.  Marvea,  who  was  witness  of  this  dread- 
ful scene,  prepared  herself  with  joy  to  submit  to 
the  same  fate;  but  Capelini,  still  finding  her  ne- 
cessary to  his  happiness,  determined  to  quit  the 
forest,  and  find  some  method  of  conveying  this 
unhappy  lady  to  Poland.  Pugatschew  at  this  pe- 
riod returned  from  his  expedition,  crowned  with 
victory,  when  the  hypocritical  Italian,  after  many 
intreaties,  and  with  an  appearance  of  the  utmost 
sensibility,  informed  him,  thatduringhis  absence 
his  wife  had  eloped  with  Nagowski,  and  that  he 
had  made  the  strictest  search  after  them  to  no 
purpose.  Penetrated  with  grief  at  this  piece  of 
information,  the  gallant  Cossack  burst  into  tears, 
which  at  the  same  time  were  also  plentifully  shed 
by  his  perfidious  associate. 

Two  days  elapsed  before  Capelini  found  an 
opportunity  of  repairing  to  the  cavern,  where  he 
Avas  cautiously  followed  by  Boispre,  who  had  for 
some  time  suspected  his  criminal  passion  for 
Marvea,  and  disbelieved  the  plausible  tale  he 
had  related  to  Pugatschew,.  On  entering  this 
dreary 'abode,  Boispre  and  his  two  attendants, 
with  some  difficulty,  discovered  the  unfortunate 
-victim,  who  had  just  life  enough  to  implore  their 
assistance.  The  Italian,  confounded  at  this  de- 
tection,, fell  at  the  feet,  of  this  brave  man  who 
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had  formerly  been  his  friend,  confessed  UIs 
crimes,  and  requested  immediate  death  from  his 
hand,  or  liberty  to  make  bis  escape.  Without 
deigning  him  an  answer,  Boispr-e  ordered  his 
servants  to  secure  him,  and  immediately  dis- 
patched one  of  them  to  Pugatschew,  with  the 
news  that  he  had  discovered  Marvea,  with  whom 
he  continued,  and  endeavoured  to  administer 
comfort  to  her  in  her  expiring  moments. 

The  Cossack  chief  immediately  repaired  to  the 
melancholy  place,  followed  by  several  of  his 
troop,  when  Boispre,  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
and  pointing  to  Capelini:  "  See  there,"  says  he,. 
"  the  ravisher  of  thy  wife."  Pugatschew,  asto- 
nished at  these  words,  was  going  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  on  the  Italian,  but  was  restrained  by 
Boispr6  and  his  followers,  who  conducted  him 
to  his  faithful  consort,  who  no  sooner  saw  him 
approach,  than  she  pronounced  his  name  with 
enthusiastic  rapture,  and  expired  in  his  arms. 
This  affecting  scene  filled  the  hearts  of  these  un- 
polished people  with  grief  and  horror.  Pugat- 
schew, unable  to  sustain  the  shock,,  fell  -senseless 
upon  the  ground,  and  was  carried  by  his  friends 
to  the  settlement,  where  he  continued  some  time 
oppressed  with  a  melancholy,  which  would  pro- 
bably have  terminated  fatally,  but  for  the  strength 
of  his  constitution  and  the  cares  of  his  friends. 

The  odious  Capelini  was  condemned  by  the 
Cossacks  to  a  singular  punishment  for  his  atro- 
cious offences.  He  was  adjudged  to  be  fastened 
to  the  dead  body  of  the  infamous  Nagowski, 
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und  suspended  by  the  arms  till  he  was  starved  to 
death.  The  generosity  of  Pugatschew,  however, 
felt  for  human  nature  under  this  dreadful  circum- 
stance, and  he  directed  that  the  wretch  should 
be  put  out  of  his  misery  with  a  sabre,  the  day 
after  he  had  been  suspended  according  to  his 
sentence. 

We  have  no  further  account  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man,  till  he  entered  into  the  Russian  ser- 
vice some  time  after,  where  he  gave  many  proofs 
of  his  coinage  and  conduct.  He  was  at  the 
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siege  of  Berlin,  which  was  taken  by  the  Genera's 
Tottleben,  Czernichew,  and  Lascy,  in  the  month 
of  October  J760,  and  was  the  first  man  that 
mounted  the  ramparts,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
Cossacks.  His  behaviour  during  the  siege  re- 
commended  him  so  much  ta  the  favour  of  gene- 
ral Tottleben,  that  he  frequently  conversed  with 
him.  The  notice  this  eminent  commander  took 
of  Pugatschew,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  was 
the  first  cause  of  his,  some  years  after,  assuming 
the  title  of  Peter  the  III.  and  of  the  rebellion  of 
Orenburg.  The  anecdote  is  as  follows.  When 
Tottleben  sent  for  this  brave  Cossack  to  his  tent, 
in  order  to  thank  him  for  the  example  of  intre- 
pidity which  he  had  shown,  he  was  suddenly 
struck  with  the  similarity  which  his  person  bore 
to  that  of  the  emperor,  and  expressed  his  sur- 
prise upon  that  occasion  to  all  the  officers  about 
him.  After  having  learnt  Pugatschew's.  paren- 
tage, the  genera],  remarking  he  might  be  taken 
for  the  emperor's  brother  from  the  extraordinary 
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Jikencss  of -their  faces  and  make,  jocosely  asked 
him,  whether  his  mother  was  ever  at  the  court 
of  Holstein,  (the  birth-place  of  Peter  the  Third) 
"  No,  and  please  your  excellency,"  returned  Pu- 
gatschew  with  great  readiness,  "  but  my  lather 
has  often  been  there."  The  adroitness  of  this 
reply  gave  the  company  no  indifferent  opinion 
of  his  talents  for  a  repartee.  Tottleben,  addres- 
sing himself  to  Count  Lnscy,  thus  proceeded  : — • 
"  But,  raillery  apart,  I  have  never  seen  any  one 
\vho  resembled  another  so  much  as  this  young 
fellow  does  our  sovereign ;  and,  if  by  an  unfor- 
tunate event  (which  heaven  forbid  !)  we  should 
lose  our  monarch  as  the  Portuguese  formerly 
did  their  King  Don  Sebastian,  this  Jemeljnn 
would  not  find  it  very  difficult  to  impose  upon 
the  ignorant  part  of  mankind,  who  would  doubt- 
less readily  believe  him  to  be  the  first  personage 
in  the  empire." 

This  conversation,  which  Tottlcben  was  far 
from  regarding  as  a  presage  of  the  part  which 
would  be  played  some  years  after  by  Piigut- 
schew,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  latter,  who  solemnly  declared,  pievious  to 
his  execution,  that  he  never  ceased  thinking  on 
the  above  declaration,  and,  when  he  heard  of  the 
death  of  the  unfortunate  Peter  the  III.  he  looked 
upon  the  words  of  General  Tottleben,  to  make 
use  of  his  own  emphatic,  expression,  as  the  voice 
of  an  oracle  which  called  him  to  empire  and  ta 

gto^  • 

While  this  singulaivcharacter  was  in  the  Bus* 
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sian  service,  he  lived  in  a  strict  intimacy  with 
his  old  friend  Boispre,  who  had  left  the  Ukrain 
with  him,  and  been  employed  as  an -engineer 
against  the  Prussians.  Soon  after  the  siege  of 
Berlin,  Pugatschew,  accompanied  by  this  friend, 
left  the  army,  in  consequence  of  having  wounded 
a  Russian  officer  of  superior  rank.  They  passed 
with  the  utmost  expedition  to  Vienna,  where  our 
Cossack  assumed  the  character  of  a  noble  Vene- 
tian, and  played  his  cards  so  well,  that  he  was 
received  without  suspicion  into  the  first  families 
in  that  capital.  His  company  was  particularly 
agreeable  to  the  ladies,  and  the  young  Countess 

of  C showed  him  so  much  partiality,  that 

Boispre  encouraged  him  to  ask  her  in  marriage 
of  her  father.  This  lady  was  descended  from  a. 
very  distinguished  family,  and  was  so  far  imposed 
upon  as  to  believe  an  alliance  with  Count  Za- 
nardi,  as  Pugatschew  then  called  himself,  would 
be  a  very  advantageous  one.  In  short,  after 
some  time,  this  adventurer  had  address  enough, 
to  persuade  the  father  of  the  iady  that  he  was 
reaily  the  nobleman  he  pretended  to  be,  and  the 
marriage  was  soon  after  celebrated  with  great 
pomp. 

Upon  a  dispute  occasioned  by  the  Venetians 
supposing  their  rights  infringed  by  the  imperial 
court,  the  former  sent  an  envoy  to  Vienna,  in 
order  to  settle  the  matter  amicably.  This  minis- 
ter was  not  a  little  surprized  at  hearing  Count 
Zanarui  had  been  lately  married  to  a  lady  of  dis- 
tinction in  that  city,  when  he  well  knew  that  fa- 
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mily  had  been  long  extinct.  Suspicions  now 
began  to  be  entertained  that  our  count  was  an 
impostor;  and  it  was  no  doubt  lucky  for  him, 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  ambassador's  arrival,  he 
had  been.. some  days  with  the  old  count,  at  the 
castle  near  Neuhausel.  Boispve  immediately 
posted  to  the  last  mentioned  place,  and  ac- 
quainted his  friend  with  the  dangerous  ground 
lie  stood  upon.  Without  seeming  alarmed,  the 
prelended  Zanardi  toid  his  wife  and  the  conut, 
that  one  of  his  particular  friends  had  in  an  affair 
of  honor  dangerously  wounded  his  adversary, 
and  taken  refuge  in  the  hotel  of  the  Venetian 
ambassador:  "  I  must  depart  immediately,"  said 
he,  "  for  the  metropolis,  in  order  to  thank  that 
minister  for  his  kindness,  and  conduct  my  friend 
Jin  her  as  to  a  place  of  greater  security."  This 
rca-son  satisfied  the  count  and  his  daughter,  and 
our  two  adventurers  directly  departed  for  Vienna, 
which  was  seveial  leagues  from  the  count's 
estate.  When  they  reached  the  capital,  Zanardi 
privately  entered  his  father-in-law's  palace,  and 
possessed  himself  of  a  considerable  quantity  ot 
jewels  and  plate  which  he  immediately  sold  to 
some  Jews,  and,  quitting  Vienna,  took  their  route 
for  the  borders  of  Poland,  where  .they  soon  after 
arrived,  having  eluded  the  search  of  the  count 
who  had  become  outrageous  at  discovering  the 
base  trick  which  had  been  played  him. 

In  the  year  i?73,  the  inhabitants  of  the  go- 
vernments of  Casan  and  Orenburg,  in  the  Asiatic 
portion  of  the  vast  Russian  empire,  haying  fov 
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some  time  manifested  great  discontent  on  ac- 
count of  tlie  imposts  laid  on  them  for  the  support 
of  the  war  with  the  Turks  in  which  Russia  vuvs 
then  engaged,  and  the  continual  draughts  of 
men  for  the  armies,  Pugatschew  endeavoured  to 
convert  this  disaffection  into  an  engine  to  pio- 
mote  his  ambitious  designs.  The  observations  of 
General  Tottleben,  though  made  so  main*  years 
before, had  produced  an  impression  upon  his  mind 
which  time  had  not  been  able  to  erase.  Encou- 
ra^ed  by  his  resemblance  to  the  dethroned  em- 
peror, he  had  the  audacity  to  assume  the  name 
and  character  of  thai  unfortunate  monarch,  and 
openly  aspired  to  the  imperial  crown  of  all  the 
Kusslas.  Notwithstanding  this  palpable  impos- 
tuie,  such  \\as  the  ignorance  and  dissatisfaction 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  where  he  first 
published  his  pretensions,  that  he  was  soon  joined 
by  great  numbers  of  partisans. 

This  insurrection  became  so  formidable,  that 
tbe  Em  pi  ess  Catherine  was  obliged  to  send  a 
considerable  force  against  the  rebels.  During 
the  whole  of  the  year  1774,  Pugatschew  con- 
trived to  find  employment  for  the  Russian  forces, 
though  his  adherents  were  defeated  in  several 
obstinate  engagements.  At  length  through  the 
treaciiery  of  the  Cossacks,  he  was  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  Russians,  by  whom  he  was 
conveyed  in  chains  to  Moscow,,  where  on  Janu- 
ary 23,  1775,  he  and  four  of  his  accomplices 
were  executed  according  to  their  sen te aces. 
Pugatschew  and  his  principal  associate 
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PerfiHeff  were  beheaded ;  the  three  others  were 
hanged;  eighteen  were  knouted  and  sent  to  Si- 
beria, amongst  whom  was  an  officer  who  tiad 
been  instrumental  in  fomenting  the  rebellion. 
•As  soon  as  Pugatsdiew  was  brought  upon  the 
-scaffold,  the  detail  of  his  crimes  and  his  con- 
demnation were  twice  deliberately  read;  he  ac- 
knowledged the  justice  of  his  sentence,  and  de- 
clared to  the  people,  in  a  short  speech,  that  he 
was  not  the  person  he  had  given  himself  out  to 
•be,  but  a  Don  Cossack,  by  name  Pugatschew. 
His  head  was  fixed  on  an  iron  spike  over  a 
wheel,  on  which  his  body  and  Perfilieff's  were 
placed;  and  his  limbs  were  exposed  in  four  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  town,  where  they  remained 
till  the  next  day;  when  all' the  bodies  were  burnt, 
tog-ether  with  the  scaffold. 


ANDRE  BAZILE. 

-.A.  SLAVE  belonging  to  the  galley  at  Brest, 
named  Andre  Bazile,  a  native  of  Nantes,  went 
into  the  naval  hospital  the  5th  of  September 
1774.  He  complained  of  a -cough,  of  pains  in 
his  stomach,  and  cholic,  for  which  Dr.  Cour- 
celles,  who  attended  during  that  quarter,  admi- 
nistered medicines  which  seemed  to  relieve  him. 
He  was  still  there  on  the  first  of  October,  when 
Fournier,  another  physician  of  the  hospital,  en- 
tered on  his  quarter.  He  complained  of  vouiit- 
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ings,  which  greatly  exhausted  him,  and  of  pains 
in  his  stomach.  Being  unable  to  draw  from  him 
any  circumstances  tending  to  explain  the  cause  of 
his  malady,  the  physician  administered  such  me- 
dicines as  he  judged  suitable  for  his  case.  On 
the  10th  of  the  same  month  he  died,  and  Four- 
Bier,  suspecting  some  internal  derangement,  de- 
sired that  he  might  be  opened.  This  operation 
was  performed  the  following  day.  The  stomach 
was  found  to  be  greatly  distended,  and  in  it  were 
felt  several  hard  substances.  Fournier  consider- 
ing this  observation  worthy  the  attention  of  his 
colleagues,  suspended  the  operation  till  the  after- 
noon. However,  as  the  body  was  opened,  he 
wished  to  follow  the  wind-pipe  throughout  its 
whole  length,  and  to  come  at  it,  he  removed  the 
heart  and  the  lungs  to  the  opposite  side.  As 
this  was  not  done  with  sufficient  precaution,  it 
occasioned  a  rupture  of  the  wind-pipe,  about  the 
middle,  by  which  a  piece  of  wood,  of  a  black  co- 
lour, commencing  at  the  beginning  of  that  ca-»al, 
and  reaching  to  the  stomach,  was  exposed  to 
view.  Notwithstanding  the  singularity  of  this 
new  discovery,  Fournier  waited  the  arrival  of  his 
colleagues  to  gratify  his  curiosity. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon,  about  fifty  persons, 
consisting  of  phvs-cians,  surgeons,  pupils,  and 
officers  of  the  institution  had  assembled.  Hav- 
ing examined  the  position  of  the  parts,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  open  the  stomach,  which  had  the  form 
of  an  oblong  square.  The  piece  of  wood  above- 
mentioned,  was  first  extracted,  and  proved  to  be 
s  2 
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a  piece  of  a  hoop,  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and 
one  inch  in  breadth.  To  the  utter  astonishment 
of  all  present,  fifty-two  pieces  of  various  kinds  of 
substance.s  were  found  in  the  stomach.  Among 
these  were  a  knife,  pewter- spoons,  pieces  of  "lass, 
iron  and  wood,  from  one  to  eight  inches  in  length, 
nails,  pieces  of  tin,  leather,  horn,  &c.  &c.  An 
inventory  of  all  these  sufeslances  was  drawn  up 
in  the  presence  of  the  spectators,  in  which  the 
dimensions  of  each  are  exactly  noted.  The 
wind-pipe,  the  stomach,  and  all  the  intestines 
had  become  quite  black  within;  all  the  sub- 
stances had  contracted  the  same  appearance,  and 
also  an  extremely  fetid  smell,  which  they  retained 
after  they  had  been  repeatedly  washed. 

<(  We  cannot,"  says  Fournier,  who  published 
these  observations/'  'but  regret  the  silence  ob- 
served by  this  unfortunate  man  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  his  malady.  Had  it  been  possible 
to  suspect  it,  I  should  have  endeavoured  to  ob- 
tain from  him  some  information,  capable  of 
throwing  some  light  on  such  an  extraordinary 
phenomenon.  After  his  death,  I  made  all  possi- 
ble enquiries  concerning  his -character,  constitu- 
tion, and  mode  of  life,  the  result  of  which 
was  as  follows: — Being  of  a  melancholy  disposi- 
tion, and  even  somewhat  insane,  he  had  served 
.thirteen  years  as  a  marine,  but  had  been  dis- 
charged as  deranged  in  his  intellects.  Among 
other  things,  his  comrades  often  persuaded  him. 
that  he  was  very  ill.  He  believed  them,  and 
used  on  such  occasions  to  betake  himself  to  bed. 
He  was  at  that  time  accounted  a  great  eater, 
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On  his  discharge  he  returned  to  Nantes,  where 
some  time  after,  he  was  condemned  to  the  gal- 
lies.  One  of  his  townsmen  who  shared  ^he  same 
punishment,  and  was  imprisoned  with  him,  de- 
clared, that  he  had  often  seen  him  scrape  the 
mortar  and  the  plaister  from  the  walls  of  his  pri- 
son, and  put  it  in  great  quantities  into  his  soup, 
saying,  that  it  strengthened  him,  and  gave  him 
spirits.  Sometimes,  according  to  the  same  per- 
son's account,  he  had  a  voracious  appetite,  which 
was  announced  by  an  ahundant  salivation,  and 
at  such  times,  he  ate  as  much  as  would  satisfy 
four  men  ;  but  when  he  had  nothing  to  appease 
this  appetite,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  because 
he  was,  so  passionately  fond  of  tobacco,  that  he 
often  sold  his  allowance  to  procure  it,  he  swal- 
lowed stones,  buttons  from  his  clothes,  pieces  of 
leather,  and  other  small  substances.  Having 
likewise  interrogated  those  who  rowed  uith  him* 
on  the  same  bench  in  the  galley,  they  informed 
me  that  two  days  before  he  went  into  the  hospi- 
tal, they  had  seen  him  swallow  two  pieces  of 
wood,  four  or  five  inches  in  length.  Notwith- 
standing all  my  enquiries,  I  could  not,  however, 
learn  when  he  swallowed  the  enormous  piece  of 
hoop  of  the  length  of  eighteen  inches.  After  he- 
went  into  the  hospital,  iie  took  very  little  solid 
food,  which  is  not  surprising  when  w?e  consider 
t}ie  multitude  of  strange  substances  with  which 
his  stomach  and  wind-pipe  were  filled.  One  of 
the  female  attendants  recollected  to  have  heard 
him,  say,  that <f  he  had  a  thousand  d d.  things 
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in  his  belly,  "which  would  kill  him/'  but  as  he 
was  looked  upon  as  mad,  very  little  attention 
was  paid  to  this  expression.  In  all  probability 
his  digestive  juices  were  vitiated  by  some  cause 
or  other,  and  occasioned  at  intervals,  that  extra- 
ordinary hunger;  and,  having  nothing  to  appease 
it,  he  swallowed  every  thing  than  came  in  his 
way. 

It  appears  that  he  had  contracted  this  habit  by 
degrees,  that  he  had  at  first  accustomed  himself 
to  swallow  small  bodies,  which  passed  by  the  or- 
dinary way;  and  unfortunately  persuaded  himself 
that  larger  would  do  the  same.  Though  it  is  ex- 
tremely easy  to  demonstrate,  that  the  complaints 
with  which  he  was  afflicted  were  a  necessary 
consequence  of  what  was  discovered  after  his 
death,  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  conceive  and  ex- 
plain, why  the  symptoms  he  experienced  were 
not  much  xmore  acute,  alarming  and  decided; 
and  in  particular,  how  he  c©uld  possibly  swallow 
a  piece  of  wood,  eighteen  inches  long,  without 
any  rupture  of  the  pharynx  and  wind-pipe,  and 
without  choaking  himself.  It  would  be  vain  to 
attempt  to  account,  by  reasonings,  for  a  fact  so 
wonderful  and  incomprehensible. 


EPHRAIM  LOPES  PEREIRA  D'AGUILAR. 

THE  late  Baron  d'Aguilar  may  justly  be  classetl 
among  the  most  singular  characters  of  the  age  in 
whkh  he  lived.  "  The  elements  were  so  mixed 
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up  in  him"  as  to  form  a  truly  extraordinary  com- 
bination of  vice  and  virtue:  of  misanthropy  and 
benevolence;  of  meanness  and  integrity;  of  ava- 
rice and  liberality;  of  pride  and  humility;  of 
cruelty  and  kindness.  Courted  during  the  early 
part  of  his  life  in  the  walks  of  elegance  and  fa- 
shion, he  rendered  himself  despised  toward  the 
conclusion  of  it  by  his  meanness  and  degeneracy. 

Ephraim  Lopes  Pereira  d'Aguilar,  descended 
of  Jewish  parents,  was  born  about  the  year  1740, 
at  Vienna.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Portugal, 
but,  in  1722,  quitted  that  country  on  account  of 
his  religion,  arid  came  to  England.  In  1736  he 
went  to  Vienna,  where  he  submitted  to  the  impe- 
rial court  proposals  for  farming  the  duties  on  to- 
bacco and  snuff.  In  this  undertaking  he  was  so 
successful,  that  he  afterwards  became  not  only  a 
confidant  of  the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  but  was 
appointed  her  cashier.  About  the  year  i7o6  he 
returned  to  England  with  a  family  of  twelve 
children,  and  in  J759  died,  very  rich,  leaving  his 
title  to  his  eldest  son,  the  late  baron,  and  the 
subject  of  these  pages. 

In  17-38  the  baron  was  naturalized,  and  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  late  Moses  Mendes  da 
Costa,  Esq.  whose  fortune  was  stated,  by  report, 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  which 
was  settled  on  her  previous  to  marriage.  By 
this  lady  the  baron  had  two  daughters,  both  of 
whom  were  living  at  his  death,  and  inherited  his 
}fcrge  property. 

Hiving  been  left  a  widower  in  1 7$3,  the  baron 
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a  few  years  afterward*  married  the  widow  of  Ben- 
jamin  Mendes  da  Costa,  Esq.  who  likewise 
brought  him  a  considerable  fortune.  During 
his  first,  and  for  some  time  after  his  second  mar- 
riage, the  baron  lived  in  the  highest  style  of  fa- 
shion, in  Broad-Street  Buildings,  being  exten- 
sively engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  keep- 
ing several  carriages,  and  upwards  of  twenty  ser- 
vants. But  on  the  commencement  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  having  lost  an  estate  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand acres  on  that  continent,  this  and  other  losses, 
together  with  domestic  disagreements,  induced 
him  to  alter  his  plan  of  living.  On  the  expira- 
tion of  his  lea?e  he  removed  from  Broad-Street 
Buildings,  renounced  the  character  of  a  gentle- 
man, became  rude,  slovenly,  careless  of  his  per- 
son and  conduct,  totally  withdrawing  himself 
from  his  family  connections  and  the  society  of 
the  gay  world. 

This  alteration  in  the  manners  and  temper  of 
the  baron,  led  to  a  separation,  from  his  wife,  who 
fortunately  possessed  an  independent  income. 
Though  he  had  quitted  his  elegant  mansion, 
he  had  still  abundant  choice  of  a  residence.  He 
had  a  field  and  two  houses  at  Bethnal  Green, 
which  he  kept  shut  up,  being  filled  with  rich  fur- 
niture, laid  by  after  his  seclusion  from  the  world 
and  from  his  family.  A  large  house  at  Twicken- 
ham, formerly  his  country  retreat,  was  also  kept 
shut  up,  and  in  the  same  predicament  was  ano- 
ther of  his  country -seats  at  Sydenham.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,,  he  purchased  a  town  house  in 
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Shaftesbury-Place,  Aldersgate-Street,  where  he 
generally  slept,  and  the  lease  of  another  in  Gam- 
cJen-Street,  Islington,,  together  with  some  ground 
close  to  the  New  River,  which  he  converted  into 
a  farm  yard. 

Having  relinquished  the  pursuits  of  a  gentle- 
man, the  baron  took  it  into  his  head  to  adopt 
those  of  the  farmer;  but  his  fanning  speculations 
he  carried  on  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself. 
His  farm  yard  at  Islington  was  a  real  curiosity 
of  the  !<iud.  From  the  state  in  which  the  cattle 
were  kept,  it  received  the  characteristic  appella- 
tion of  the  "  Starvation  Farm  Yard !"  These 
wretched  animals,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of 
mere  skin  and  bone,  might  be  seen  amidst  heaps 
of  dung  and  filth,  some  just  ready  to  expire,  and 
some  not  yet  reduced  so  low,  preying  upon 
others.  His  hogs  would  often  make  free  with 
his  ducks  and  poultry;  for  though  brought  up  a 
Jew,  the  baron  had  always  plenty  of  pork  and 
bacon  for  his  own  consumption.  The  miserable 
situation  of  these  animals,  doomed  to  this  state 
of  living  death,  frequently  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  passengers,  who  would  often  assemble  in 
crowds  to  hoot  and  pelt  the  baron,  who  generally 
appeared  in  a  very  mean  and  dirty  dress.  He 
never  replied  or  took  any  notice  of  these  unplea- 
sant salutations,  but  availed  himself  of  the  first 
opportunity  to  make  good  his  retreat.  It  is  un- 
known for  what  purpose  he  kept  the  cattle,  un- 
less it  were  for  amusement,  as  he  derived  from 
them  little  or  no  emolument.  The  only  reason  he 
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ever  assigned  for  stinting  them  to  such  a  scanty 
allowance  of  food  was,  that  they  might  know 
their  master;  for  it  should  be  observed,  that  he 
was  very  fond  of  homage. 

After  his  removal  to  Islington,  he  uould  either 
feed  the  hogs,  cows,  and  fowjs  himself,  or  stand 
by  while  they  were  fed,  conceiving  that  nothing 
could  be  properJy  done  unless  he  were  present. 
His  cows  he  used  sometimes  to  send'  from  the 
Starvation  Yard,  to  his  field  at  Bethnal  Green, 
to  grass,  sending  a  servant  that  distance  to  milk 
them.  Jiere  hi*  cattle  in  the  winter  time  were 
absolutely  perishing,  and  rather  than  sell  any  he 
would  sufi'er  them  to  die,  one  after  another,  of 
want.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  the  man  whom 
be  employed  to  look  after  them  was  ordered  to 
bury  the  carcase.  Once,  however,  he  ventured 
to  transgress  this  injunction,  and  sold  the  flesh 
of  a  starved  calf  to  a  dealer  in  dog's  meat.  This 
circumstance  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
baron,  he  sent  to  the  fellow,  and  charged  him 
with  selling  his  property.  He  confessed  that  he 
had  sold  the  calf  for  one  shilling  and  ten  pence, 
which  the  baron  deducted  from  his  wages,  and 
then  discharged  him  from  his  service.  Notwith- 
standing this  apparent  meanness,  he  never  would 
claim  his  large  property  in  America,  nor  would 
he  suffer  any  other  persoa  to  interfere  in  the  bu- 
siness. He  was  not  destitute  of  charity,  for  his 
contributions  to  the  poor  were  manifold  and  se- 
cret. He  was  also  a  liberal  patron  of  public  in> 
fitutions,  and  though  his  cattle  attested  that  he 
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did  not  always  feed  the  hungry,,  yet  he  was  sel- 
dom backward  at  clothing  the  naked,  frequently 
inviting  home  ragged  and  distressed  females,  for 
whom  he  provided  comfortable  garments.  He 
hus  been  known  to  take  into  his  houses  fatherless 
children,  whom  he  occasionally  made  his  ser- 
vants, increasing  their  wages  with  their  years* 
So  far  his  conduct  might  have  excited  the 
emulation  of  the  Christian,  but  what  followed 
disgraced  the  character  of  man :  too  often 
treachery  was  concealed  beneath  the  mask  of 
benevolence,  and  the  hapless  orphan  found  a  de- 
ceiver in  her  supposed  benefactor. 

After  a  separation  of  twenty  years,  the  baron 
called  one  day  to  see  his  wife.  A  partial  recon- 
ciliation was  effected ;  and  after  repealed  visits, 
he  took  up  his  abode  entirely  at  her  house.  No 
sooner  had  he  established  himself  there,  than  he 
began,  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner  to  enforce 
his  authority  over  the  servants,  and  at  length  to 
treat  the  lady  herself  with  a  rigor  she  could  not 
endure.  She  found  an  opportunity  of  quitting 
him  and  repairing  to  her  relations  at  Hackney, 
^ind  by  their  advice,  instituted  legal  proceedings 
against  her  husband.  The  baron  was  present  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  r.nd  calmly  listened 
to  the  whole  of  the  trial,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  the  court,  who  not  only  decided  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  the  lady,  but  declared  that  he 
must  be  hardened  in  the  extreme  to  show  his 
face  upon  the  occasion.  But  he  contrived  to 
reader  himself  still  more  conspicuous;  for  at  the 
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conclusion,  he  boldly  advanced  to  petition  the 
court  that  the  costs  might  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween him  and  his  wife.  ".Pray,  gentlemen/' 
said  he,  "  make  her  pay  half  the  experices,  for 
J  a  in  a  very  poor  man,  and  it  would  be  cruelty 
to  distress  me." 

1  he  poor  baron  survived  his  wife  six  or  seven 
years,  and'  died  in  March,  IBO'2,  leaving  property 
estimated  at  upwards  of  200,0001.  His  illness, 
an  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  lasted  seventeen 
days,  during  which  he  had  a  doctor,  whom  he 
would  not  admit  into  his  presence,  but  sent  him 
his  urine  every  c»ay,  accompanied  with  a  guinea 
for  his  fee.  '  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
weatLt-r,  and  his  dangerous  situation,  he  would 
all  >\v  no  Hre  to  be  made  in  his  house.  His 
i;est  daughter  sent  several  times  in  his  last 
moments  requesting  -permission  to  see  him;  but 
with  dreadful  imprecations,  to  which  he  was 
much  ad  die  it  d^  lie  declared  she  should  never 
enter  his  presence. 

The  baron's  large  stock  of  goods  was  sold  by 
auction  afier  his  death.  His  lean  cattle  retched 
1281;  his  diamonds  were  valued  at  30,0001.  and 
his  plate  amounted  to  7cvvt.  Among  his  effects 
were  found  forty-two  bags  of  cochineal,  and 
twelve  of  indigo,  worth  together,  about  10,0001. 
These  articles  he  had  purchased  many  years  be- 
fore at  a  high  price  upon  speculation,  and  had 
hoarded,  resolving  never  to  part  with  them  till 
he  could  have  a  desirable  profit. 
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BEFORE  we  commence  the  narrative  of  the  life 
of  this  truly  remarkable  man,  we  must  premise 
that  it  is  a  faithful  abstract  of  the  memoirs  pub- 
lished by  himself.  If  therefore  the  reader  should 
find  any  particulars  which  appear  exaggerated  of 
too  extraordinary  for  belief,  he  must  attribute 
the  fault  to  the  subject  of  this  article  himself,  and 
to  the  want  of  other  materials  with  which  to 
compare  the  circumstances  of  his  history. 

Baron  Frederic  Trenck  was  bom  atKonigsberg 
in  Prussia,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1726,  of  one 
of  the  most  ancient  families  in  the  country.  His 
lather  who  died  in  1740,  with  the  rank  of  major- 
general  of  cavalry,  bestowed  particular  care  on. 
the  education  of  his  son  and  sent  him  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  to  the  university  of  his  native  city, 
where  he  made  a  rapid  progress  in  his  studies. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  manifest  that 
hot  and  impetuous  disposition,  and  those  violent 
passions  which  were  probably  the  cause  of  all  his 
subsequent  misfortunes.  At  this  period  the  bar- 
barous practice  of  duelling  was  very  common  in 
the  university  of  Konigiberg,  where  it  was  coa- 
iv. — NO.  S7*  *v 
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sidered  honorable  to  send  a  challenge.  By  the 
time  Trenck  was  sixteen  he  had  been  engaged  in 
three  affairs  of  this  kind  and  in  all  of  them  had 
wounded  his  antagonist.  In  1742  he  was  intro- 
duced as  a  cadet  into  the  body-guards  of  the 
king,  who  was  so  highly  pleased  with  the  talents 
which  he  displayed  as  to  give  him  a  cornet's  com- 
mission in  the  space  of  six  weeks.  His  majesty 
likewise  equipped  him  splendidly  for  the  service, 
and  in  1743,  selected  him  to  instruct  the  Silesian 
cavalry  in  the  new  manoeuvres,  an  honor  never 
before  granted  to  a  youth  of  eighteen. 

During  the  following  winter  Trenck's  corps 
was  garrisoned  at  Berlin,  where  a  table  was  kept 
at  court  for  the  officers,  and  where  he  associated 
with  the  celebrated  literati  whom  Frederic  II.  hud 
assembled  round  him. 

Trenck  was  now  near  six  feet  high,  and  nature 
fead  endowed  him  with  every  requisite  to  please. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  his  heart  began  to 
feel  a  passion  which  eventually  drew  down  upon 
him  the  indignation  and  severity  of  his  sovereign, 
though  he  would  himself  fain  ascribe  it  to  a  very 
different  cause.  The  object  of  his  love  was  the 
princess  Amelia,  the  king's  sister,  and  from  the 
notice  which  Trenck  himself  takes  of  this  affair 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  first  advances  were 
made  by  the  lady.  He  informs  us  that  he  was 
appointed  to  escort  another  of  his  majesty's  sis- 
ters who  had  been  married  to  the  king  of  Sweden, 
as  far  as  Stettin.  "Ainid  the  tumult,"  says  he, 
inseparable  from  occasions  like  these,  on  which 
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duty  to  maintain  order,  a  thief  had 
the  address  to  steal  my  watch  and  cut  away  a  part 
of  the  gold  lace  from  the  waistcoat  of  my  uni- 
form, and  escape  unperceived.  This  accident 
brought  on  me  the  raillery  of  my  comrades,  and 
the  lady  alluded  to  thence  took  occasion  to  con- 
sole me,  saying,  it  should  be  her  care  that  I 
should  be  no  loser.  Her  words  were  accompanied 
by  a  look  I  could  not  misunderstand,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  I  thought  myself  the  happiest  of 
mortals." 

This  amour  it  was  Trenck's  interest  to  keep 
as  profound  a  secret  as  possible.  His  mistress 
supplied  him  with  more  money  than  he  could 
spend,  so  that  he  made  the  greatest  figure  of  any 
officer  in  his  corps.  The  style  in  which  he  lived 
was  remarked,  and  it  was  known  that  the  income 
of  the  estate  left  him  by  his  father  was  inadequate 
to  support  such  an  expenditure. 

Never  did  the  days  of  youth  glide  away  with 
more  apparent  success  and  pleasure  than  those 
of  Trenck  during  the  first  years  of  his  residence 
at  Berlin,  His  good  fortune  was,  however,  but 
of  short  duration.  In  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, i?44,  war  broke  out  between  Austria  and 
Prussia.  In  the  course  of  the  campaign  the 
baron  received  from  his  sovereign  the  order  of 
Merit,  and  when  ft  was  ended,  returned  to  Ber- 
lin, where  he  says  he  was  received  with  open 
arms.  He  became  less  cautious  in  regard  to  his 
amour,  and  perhaps  was  more  narrowly  observed. 
A  lieutenant  of  the  foot-guards  having  indulged  in 
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some  impertinent  jokes  on  the  subject,  Trencfc 
bestowed  on  him  such  an  epithet  as  he  thought 
he  deserved,  on  which  they  drew  their  swords 
and  his  antagonist  was  wounded.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  his  intrigue  was  no  longer  a  secret  to 
the  king,  for  the  next  Sunday  when  the  baron 
presented  himself  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  ma- 
jesty on  the  parade,  he  addressed  him  in  these 
remarkable  words  :  t(  The  thunder  begins  to  roll 
and  the  bolt  may  fall :  beware.'*  This  warning 
probably  made  little  impression  on  Trenck,  and 
obliged  the  king  to  have  recourse  to  severity  5 
for  a  .short  time  afterwards  being  a  few  minutes 
too  late  on  the  parade,  the  king  remarked  it,  and 
made  this  neglect  a  pretext  for  sending  him  un- 
der arrest  to  Potsdam;  nor  did  he  recover  hU 
liberty  till  three  days  before  the  army  marched  to 
commence  the  second  campaign. 

During  this  campaign  some  letters  passed 
between  the  baron  and  his  cousin  who  held  a 
command  in  the  Austrian  army  opposed  to  that 
of  the  Prussian  monarch.  This  correspondence 
was  made  the  ostensible  reason  of  Trenck's  being 
sent  under  an  escort  of  fifty  hussars  from  the 
army  to  Glatz  and  there  confined.  Whether 
Frederic  had  any  fresh  reason  for  this  act  of  se- 
vcrit}-,  whether  he  had  received  any  new  provo- 
cation from  Trenck,  or  was  instigated  by  the 
malicious  insinuations  of  persons  inimical  to  the 
baron  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

On  his  arrival  at  Glatz,  he  was  not  confined  in 
a  dungeon,  but  was  lodged  in  a  chamber  belong- 
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ing  to  an  officer  of  the  garrison,  and  was  allowed 
his  own  servants  to  attend  him.  His  first  care 
after  this  painful  reverse  was  to  establish  a  safe 
correspondence  with  the  princess,  wl>o- endeavor- 
ed to  soothe  his  mind  and  sent  him  a  thousand 
ducats.  He  wrote  to  the  king,  requesting  to  he 
tried  hy  a  court  martial,  and  desiring  that  no 
favor  might  be  shewn,  if  he  should  he  found 
•guilty.  No  answer  was  returned,  and  Trenck 
thought  himself  justified  in  using  every  possible 
means  to  obtain  his  liberty.  To  this  end  he  em- 
ployed the  supplies  he  had  received  from  the 
princess  in  bribing  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
-garrison,  but  his  plan  was  ungratefully  betrayed 
by  a  prisoner,  whom  he  intended  to  rescue  from 
bondage  at  t lie  same  time  with  himself. 

Trenck's  situation  now  became  much  more  un- 
pleasant. He  was  closely  confined  in  a  chamber, 
for  having  endeavored  to  corrupt  the  king's  of- 
ficers, and  was  guarded  with  greater  caution. 
This  treatment  was  insupportable  to  his  impati- 
ent temper,  and  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of 
the  first  opportunity  of  escape. 

The  window  of  his  apartment  looked  towards 
the  city,  and  was  ninety  feet  from  the  ground 
in  the  tower  of  the  citadel.  With  a  notched  pen- 
knife he  sawed  through  three  iron  bars,  and  with 
a  file,  procured  from  one. of  the  officers,  he  com- 
pleted the  business  of  effecting  a  passage  through 
five  more  which  barricaded  the  window.  This 
done,  he  cut  his  leathern  portmanteau  into 
thongs,  sowed  them  end  to  end,  added  the  sheets 
T  3 
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of  his  bed  and  safely  descended  from  this  asto- 
nishing height.  The  night  was  dark  and  every 
thing  seemed  to  promise  success,  but  a  circum- 
stance he  had  never  considered  was,  that  he  had 
lo  wade  through  moats  full  of  mud,  before  he 
could  enter  the  city.  He  sunk  up  to  the  knees, 
and  after  long  struggling  and  incredible  efforts  to 
extricate  himself,  he  was  obliged  to  call  the 
centinel  and  desire  him  to  go  and  tell  the  go- 
vernor thatTrenck  was  stuck  fast  in  a  ditch. 

Having  failed  in  a  subsequent  attempt,  the 
result  of  sudden  indignation  and  resentment, 
made  in  open  day  and  in  the  face  of  the  guard, 
tbe  severities  of  imprisonment  were  still  farther 
increased.  With  no  better  success  he  attempted 
to  seduce  a  part  of  the  garrison,  who  had  secret- 
ed arms,  with  the  intention  of  giving  liberty  to 
all  the  prisoners  and  retiring  into  Bohemia.  The 
design  was  betrayed  by  an  Austrian  deserter  who 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  secret,  and  Trenck 
now  appeared  to  his  sovereign  in  the  light  of  a 
conspirator,  desirous  of  corrupting  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  king,  and  involving  them  in 
a  participation  in  his  treasonable  designs.  Nor 
was  this  the  whole  of  his  misfortune.  His  money 
was  expended  ;  and  the  princess,  with  whom  he 
had  kept  up  a  continual  correspondence,  now 
wrote  that  she  durst  do  no  more  for  him. 

Being  thus  abandoned  entirely  to  his  own  ex- 
ertions, Trenck  contrived  to  procure  money  from 
a  friend  at  Schweidnitz,  and  the  inferior  officers 
being  still  favorable  to  his  views,  he  prevailed 
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upon  one  of  them,  Lieutenant  Schell,  not  only 
to  aid  him  in  his  escape,  but  to  be  the  com- 
panion of  his  flight.  This  plan,  however, 
like  all  the  preceding,  had  nearly  failed,  and 
that  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  about 
to  be  put  into  execution.  The  night  appoint- 
ed for  this  purpose  was  that  of  the  fourteenth 
of  December,  when  Schell  mounted  guard. 
The  governor  had  prohibited  the  officers  to  enter 
Trenck's  apartment,  and  being  informed  by  a 
spy,  who  was  likewise  a  prisoner,  that  Schell  was 
then  with  Trenck,  he  gave  orders  that  the  lieu- 
tenant should  be  taken  from  the  guard,  and  put 
under  arrest.  Schroder,  a  brother  officer  who 
was  dining  at  the  governor's  table  when  these 
orders  were  issued,  conceiving  that  Schell's  in- 
tention was  discovered,  ran  to  inform  him  of  the 
circumstance,  and  to  give  him  warning  to  pro- 
vide for  his  safety. 

"  Schell,"  says  the  baron  in  his  Memoirs, 
"  might  easily  have  provided  for  his  own  safety 
by  flying  singly,  Schroder  having  prepared  horses 
on  one  of  which  he  himself  offered  to  accompany 
me  to  Bohemia.  How  did  this  worthy  man  act 
toward  his  friend  in  so  critical  a  moment?  Run- 
ning suddenly  into  my  prison,  he  drew  a  corpo- 
ral's sabre  from  under  his  coat,  and  said,  <(  Friend 
we  are  betrayed;  follow  me,  only  do  not  suffer 
me  to  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  my  enemies." 
As  we  went  out  of  the  prison,  Scheli  said  to  the 
sentinel,  "  I  am  taking  the  prisoner  into  the  offi- 
cer's apartment,  stand  where  you  are."  Into  this 
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room  we  realty  went,  but  passed  out  at  the  other 
door.  The  design  of  Sche-11  was  to  go  under  the 
-arsenal,  which  was  not  far  off,  to  gain  the  co- 
vered way,  leap  the  palrsades,  and  afterwards 
escape  in  the  best  manner  we  were  able. 

t<  y\re  ha(j  scarcely  .gone  a  hundred  paces  be*- 
fore  we  taet  the  adjutant  and  Major  Quaadt. 
Schell  started  back,  sprung  upon  the  rampart, 
and  leaped  from  the  wall,  which  was  not  there 
very  high.  1  followed  and  alighted  unhurt,  ex- 
cept having  grazed  my  shoulder.  My  poor 
friend  was  not  so  fortunate,  having  put  out  his 
ancle.  He  immediately  drew  his  s  vord,  pre- 
sented it  to  me,  begging  me  to  dispatch  him  and 
fly.  Instead  of  complying  with  his  request,  I 
took  him  hi  my  arms,  for  he  was  a  small,  weak 
man,  threw  him  over  the  palisades,  and  after- 
wards getting  him  on  my  back,  began  to  run 
without  very  well  knowing  which  way  I  went. 

"  The  sun  had  just  set  us'  we  took  to  flight. 
No  one  would  run  the  same  risk  we  had  done 
by  making  so  dangerous  a  leap,  and  before  they 
could  go  round  the  citadel  and  through  the  town 
in  order  to  pursue  us,  we  had  got  full  half  a 
league.  The  alarm  guns  were  fired  before  we 
were  a  hundred  puces  distant;  at  which  my 
friend  was  very  much  terrified,  knowing  that,  in 
such  cases  it  was  generally  impossible  to  escape, 
unless  the  fugitives  had  got  the  start  full  two 
hours  before  the  alarm  guns  were  fired,  the  passes 
being  immediately  stopped  by  the  peasants  and 
hussars. 
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Scarcely  had  I  borne  my  friend  three  hundred 
paces  before  I  set  him  down,  and  looked  round 
me,  but  darkness  came  on  so  fast  that  I  could 
see  neither  town  nor  citadel.  Schell's  mind  was 
all  confusion;  he  despaired  of  our  escape,  and 
still  entreated  I  would  not  let  him  be  taken  alive. 
Having  promised  by  all  that  was  sacred,  to  save 
him  from  an  infamous  death  if  no  other  tr.  cans 
were  left,  and  thus  raised  his  spirits,  he  looked 
round,  and  knew  by  some  trees  that  we  were  not 
fur  from  the  city  gates.  He  directed  me  to  the 
Kciss,  and  taking  him  again  on  my  shoulders,  I 
carried  him  to  the  river,  which  was  a  little  fro- 
zen. I  entered  it  with  my  friend,  and  carried 
him  as  long  as  I  could  wade,  and  when  I  could 
not  feel  the  bottom,  he  clung  round  me,  and  thus 
we  safely  reached  the  opposite  shore."  i 

Having  thus  gained  the  mountains,  the  fugi- 
tives continued  to  wander  about  all  night,  and 
when  day  appeared,  they  thought  themselves 
near  the  frontiers,  which  are  twenty  miles  from 
Glatz,  when  to  their  great  terror  they  heard  the 
town-clock  strike.  Overwhelmed  with  hunger, 
cold,  fatigue,  and  pain,  they  perceived  a  lone 
house,  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  to  which 
they  proceeded.  Here  they  found  two  horses 
belonging  to  an  old  peasant,  with  which  they 
made  free,  and  arrived  without  accident  at  Brau- 
nau,  on  the  Bohemian  frontiers. 

After  a  residence  of  three  weeks  at  that  place, 
Schell  recovered  his  lameness,  and  Trenck,  who 
was  utterly  destitute  of  money,  having  left  all  he 
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possessed  behind  him  in  the  prison,  now  resolved 
to  travel  on  foot  to  his  mother,  in  Prussia,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  supply,  and  then  enter  into  th-e 
Russian  service.  Schell  refused -to  abandon  him, 
and  they  accordingly  set  out  on  this  expedition* 
They  had  travelled  above  a  fortnight  and  reached 
Ozenstochowa  in  Poland,  when  three  Prussian 
officers,  who  pretended  to  be  merchants,  arrived 
at  the  inn  where  they  passed  the  night.  These 
officers  were  sent  by  Fouquet,  the  governor  of 
Giatz,  who  had  obtained  information  of  their 
route*  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them  back  to 
that  fortress.  They  endeavored  to  purchase  the 
acquiescence  of  the  landlord  in  their  plan,  which 
he  honorably  refused,  and  informed  the  fugitives 
of  the  scheme  laid  te  entrap  them. 

Notwithstanding  this  intelligence  and  the  pro- 
bability of  being  way-laid  by  this  party,  our  ad- 
venturers resolved  to  continue  their  journey. 
The  landlord  had  told  them  that  their  enemies 
had  only  one  musket,  Trenck  had  also  a  musket, 
and  an  excellent  sabre,  and  each  of  them  was 
provided  with  a  pair  of  pistols.  On  the  second 
day  after  they  had  quitted  their  honorable  host, 
they  had  not  been  an  hour  upon  the  road  before 
they  discovered  a  carriage,  which,  on  a  nearer 
approach  they  knew  to  be  that  of  their  enemies, 
who  pretended  it  was  fast  in  the  snow  and  called 
for  help.  Guessing  this  was  an  artifice  to  entrap 
them,  Trenck  and  his  companion  turned  about 
thirty  paces  from  the  road,  answering  they  had 
no  time  to  give  them  help.  On  this  their  eno 
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Jules  took  their  pistols  from  the  carriage  and 
pursued  them  full  speed,  calling  to  them  to  stop. 
A  conflict  ensued,  in  which  Schell  was  wounded, 
and  two  of  the  assailants  lost  their  lives. 

Scheirs  wounds  sorne  time  afterwards  rendered 
it  necessary  for  his  companion  to  leave  him  be- 
hind for  the  purpose  of  his  recovery,  and  he 
proceeded  by  himself.  After  a  variety  of  ad- 
ventures he  reached  Elbing,  where  he  met  his 
former  tutor  Brodawsky,  who  wrote  so  affecting- 
ly  to  his  mother  that  she  came  to  see  him  at 
that  place,  and  brought  with  her  a  relief  for  his 
necessities.  By  her  he  was  persuaded  to  relin- 
quish his  intention  of  entering  the  Russian  ser- 
vice and  to  go  to  Vienna  to  his  cousin,  who  pos- 
sessed large  estates  in  the  Austrian  dominions, 
and  to  which  our  adventurer  was  the  next 
heir. 

Trenck  accordingly  went  to  Vienna,  where  he 
arrived  in  the  month  of  April,  1747,  accompa- 
nied by  his  faithful  friend  Schell,  who  found 
means  to  procure  a  lieutenant  colonel's  commis- 
sion in  an  Austrian  regiment  then  serving  in 
Italy.  At  Vienna,  Trenck  found  his  cousin,  the 
celebrated  partisan  and  colonel  of  Pandours,  im^ 
prisoned  and  involved  in  a  most  perplexing  pro- 
secution instituted  by  officers  whom  he  had 
broken  for  various  offences,  and  favored  by  per- 
sons in  high  official  situations,  with  whom  he 
had  refused  to  share  the  spoils  he  had  amassed. 

The  baron  as  it  may  be  supposed,  on  his  ar- 
rival at  Vienna,  made  every  exertion  in  behalf 
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of  his  cousin,  who  appears  to  have  oeen  most 
unjustly  persecuted.  He  was  permitted  to  have 
free  access  to  him  and  to  procure  him  any  assis- 
tance he  might  need.  By  these  means  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  all  his  secrets.  A  revision 
of  the  suit  being  at  this  time  instituted,  his  un- 
grateful kinsman  thought  he  should  be  able  to 
gain  his  cause  without  obligation  to  the  baron. 
As  he  was  a  man  who  stuck  at  nothing  that 
could  in  any  way  promote  his  views,  he  had 
determined  to  rid  himself  of  our  hero,  and  even 
employed  assassins  to  take  away  his  life.  This 
circumstance  is  thus  related  byTrenck. 

f(  I  left  him  one  evening  to  return  home,  taking 
under  my  coat  a  bag  with  papers  and  documents 
relating  to  the  prosecution,  which  I  had  been 
examining  for  him  and  transcribing.  Leaving 
the  arsenal  1  crossed  the  court  and  perceived 
that  I  was  followed  by  two  men  in  grey  roque- 
laures,  who  pressing  upon  my  heels,  held  loud 
and  insolent  conversation  concerning  the  run- 
away Prussian  Trenck.  I  found  they  sought  a 
quarrel,  and  supposing  they  were  two  of  the  ac- 
cusing officers  broken  by  Trenck,  endeavored 
to  avoid  them.  They  quickened  their  pace.  I 
turned  round  and  in  a  moment  received  a  thrust 
with  a  sword  in  the  left  side  where  I  had  put  my 
bag  of  papers,  which  accident  alone  saved  my 
life.  The  sword  pierced  through  the  papers  and 
slightly  grazed  the  skin.  1  instantly  drew  and 
the  heroes  ran.  I  pursued ;  one  of  them 
tripped  and  fell.  J  seized  him  ;  the  guard  came 
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np  :  he  declared  he  was  an  officer  of  the  regiment 
of  Kollowrat,  shewed  his  uniform,  \s*as  released 
and  I  was  taken  to  prison.  The  town-major 
came  next  day  and  told  me  I  had  intentionally 
sought  a  quarrel  with  two  officers.  I  was  alone, 
and  could  produce  no  witness  ;  I  must  of  course 
be  in  the  wrong  and  for  this  remained  six  days 
in  prison.  No  soonerwasl  released  than  they  sent 
to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  pretended  insult. 
The  proposal  was  accepted  and  I  promised  to 
be  at  the  place  appointed  by  them  within  an  hour.. 
.  "  I  went  to  my  cousin  to  ask  his  assistance, 
related  what  had  happened,  and  as  the  conse- 
quences of  this  duel  might  be  very  serious,  de- 
sired him  to  give  me  a  hundred  ducats  that  I 
might  be  able  to  fly  if  either  of  them  should  full. 
Hitherto  I  had  expended  my  own. money  on  hb 
account,  and  had  asked  no  reimbursement,  but 
what  was  my  surprize  when  this  wicked  man  said 
to  me  with  a  sneer  :  <e  Since,  good  cousin,  you 
have  got  into  a  quarrel  without  consulting  me, 
you  will  also  get  out  of  it  without  my  aid.  As 
I  left  him  he  culled  me  back  to  tell  me,  <  I  will 
take  care  and  pay  your  undertaker/  for  he  cer- 
tainly believed  1  should  never  return  alive.  I 
now  ran,  half  despairing  to  Baron  Lopresti,  who 
gave  me  fifty  ducats  and  a  pair' of  pistols,  with 
which  1  cheerfully  repaired  to  the  field  of  battle. 
Here  I  found  half  a  dozen  officers  of  the  'gar- 
rison. I  had  no  second,  but  an  old  Spanish 
captain  of  invalids,  who  met  me  going  in  all 
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haste,    and    having  learned  whither,  insisted  ou 
ae  company  ing  ir.t. 

"  Lieutenant  K  — n  was  the  first  with  w.hom  I 
fought  and  who  received  satisfaction  by  a  deep 
wound  in  the  right  arm.  On  this  I  desired  the 
spectators  to  prevent  farther  mischief;  for  my 
own  part  I  had  nothing  more  to  demand.  Lieu- 
tenant F  — g  next  entered  the  lists,  with  threats 
which  were  soon  quieted  by  a  lunge  in  the  belly. 
Hereupon  Lieutenant  M — f  second  to  the  first 
•wounded  man,  said  very  angrily  :  "  Mad  1  been 
your  man  you  would  have  found  a  very  diffncnt 
reception."  My  old  Spaniard  of  eighty,  proudly 
avanced  \vith  his  long  whiskers  and  tottering 
frame,  and  cried:  "  Hold!  Trenck  has  proved 
himself  a  brave  fellow,  and  if  any  man  thinks 
proper  to  assault  him  farther  he  must  first  take  a 
breathing  with  me."  Every  one  laughed  at  this 
bravado  from  a  man  who  could  scarcely  stand  or 
hold  a  sword.  I  replied  :  "  Friend,  I  am  safe, 
unhurt  and  want  no  assistance.  Should  I  bed's- 
abled  you  may  then,  if  you  think  proper,  take 
my  place;  but  as  long  as  I  can  hold  a  sword,  I 
shall  take  pleas  u  re  Jn  satisfying  all  these  gentle*- 
men  one  after  another."  I  would  have  rested 
myself  a  moment,  but  the  haughty  M — f 
enraged  at  the  defeat  of  his  friend,  \\ould  not 
give  me  time,  but  furiously  attacked  n:e,  and 
having  wounded  him  twice,  he  wanted  to  close 
and  sink  me  to  the  grave  \\itli  himself,  but  I  dis- 
armed and  threw  him.  Is  one  of  the  others  had 
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any  desire  to  renew  the  contest.  My  three  ene- 
mies were  sent  bleeding  to  town  ;  and  as  M — f 
appeared  to  be  mortally  wounded,  and  the  Je- 
suits and  Capuchins  oi  Vienna  refused  me  an 
asylum,  1  fled  to  the  convent  at  Keltenberg  ;  but 
by  the  good  offices  of  Baron  Lopresti  had  liberty 
to  appear,  in  a  week,  at  Vienna. 

"  The  blood  of  Lieutenant  F — g  being  in  a 
corrupt  state  his  wound  though  not  dangerous 
i?i  itself,  made  his  recovery  doubtful.  He  sent 
to  entreat  i  would  visit  him,  and  when  I  wentr 
having  first  requested  I  would  pardon  him,  gave 
ine  to  understand  I  ought  to  beware  of  my  cousin. 
I  afterwards  learned  that  the  treacherous  -Trend; 
had  promised  him  a  company  and  a  thousand 
ducats,  if  he  could  find  means  to  quarrel  with 
and  dispateh  me,  and  the  lieutenant  being  deep- 
ly in  debt  was  the  more  easily  induced  to  accept 
this  infamous  offer." 

The  baron  having  now  full  conviction  of  the 
ingratitude  and  malignity  of  his  kinsman  re- 
solved to  abandon  him  to  his  fate.  He  quitted 
Vienna  with  the  intention  of  going  to  Holland 
and  embarking  for  the  East  Indies,  but  at  Nu- 
remberg, meeting  with  a  body  of  Russians  com- 
manded by  General  Lieuwen,  a  relation  of  ills 
mother's,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  enter  into 
the  Russian  service.  The  peace  of  174S  after- 
wards followed,  and  Trenck  nroceedeci  with  the 
troops  to  Russia,  by  way  of  Dantzick,  where  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  entrapped  by  the  Prus- 
sians. 
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At  the  Russian  court  Trenck  was  received 
with  the  "highest  distinction,  and  was  on  the 
road  to  honors  and  emoluments,  when  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  cousin,  at 
the  fortress  of  Spielberg,  who  left  him  his  heir  on 
condition  that  he  should  only  serve  the  house  of 
Austria.  Nothing  but  the  immense  property 
which  his  cousin  was  known  to  have  possessed, 
and  the  persuasions  of  his  friends  could  have 
induced  Trenck  to  return  to  Vienna,  which,  in 
his  heart  he  had  renounced  for  ever. 

To  that  metropolis  he  however  returned,  and 
there  by  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law,  he 
fou-ad  all  his  expectations  disappointed,  and  out 
erf  the  large  estates  and  immense  wealth  of  his 
cousin  he  received  no  more  than  sixty  three 
thousand  florins,  with  which  in  the  sequel  he 
purchased  the  lordship  of  Zwerbach  in  Austria. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1754,  his  mot&er 
died,  and  he  took  a  journey  to  Dantzick  to  settle 
some  family  affairs  with  his  brothers  and  sister, 
his  own  estates  in  Prussia  having  been  confiscat- 
ed. Here  an  amicable  partition  of  his  mother's 
effects  was  made,  and  he  remained  with  his 
brothers  and  sister  a  fortnight.  Trenck's  only 
acquaintance  at  Dantzick  was  the  Austrian  re- 
sident, to  whom  he  brought  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  V  ienna.  The  politeness  of  this 
man's  conduct  was  only  a  cloak  for  the  basest 
perfidy  ;  for  in  conjunction  with  the  Prussian  re- 
sident, he  secretly  prevailed  on  the  magistrates 
of  Dantzick  to  deliver  the  baron  into  the  bauds 
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of  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  having  been  inform- 
ed oi'  his  journey  sent  to  demand  him.  The  ma- 
gistrates,, too  weak  to  resist,  complied  with  this 
requisition,  seized  the  baron,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  plundered  of  all  the  property  he  had 
about  him,  and  delivered  him  to  a  party  of  Prus- 
sian soldiers.  A  close  carriage  was  provided,, 
and  the  unfortunate  Trenck  was  conveyed  to- 
Berlin,  and  through  Spandau  to  Magdeburg, 
where  he  was  conducted  to  a  dungeon  expressly 
prepared  for  his  reception. 

"  This  dungeon-/'  says  the  baron,  "  was  bnilt 
in  a  casemate,  ten  feet  long  and  six  broad.  Two 
doors  shut  close  on  each  other,  and  there  was  a 
third  at  the  entrance  of  the  casemate.  The 
light  came  through  a  window,  at  the  opening, 
of  the  arch  of  the  vaulted  roof,  and  went 
through  a  wall  seven  feet  thick.  Though  it 
gave  light  enough,  it  was  placed  in  such  a 
manner  that  I  could  see  neither  heaven  nor  earth; 
I  could  only  perceive  the  roof  of  the  magazine. 
On  the  inside  and  outside  of  this  window  were 
bars  of  iron,  and  in  the  substance  of  the  wall 
between  them  a  grate  of  wire,  worked  so  close 
together,  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish- 
any  object  either  within  or  without.  Besides  all 
this,  the  window  was  guarded  with-  pallisades 
on  the  outside,  to  prevent  the  centinels  from  ap- 
proaching, and  giving  me  any  assistance.  My 
furniture  in  this  horrible  abocie,  consisted  or  a 
bedstead,  fastened  to  the  floor,  for  fear  i  should 
remove  it  to  the  window,  and  get  upon  it,  a 
11  3 
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mattress,  a  small  stove,  and  near  the  stove  a  box-,, 
fixed  against  the  wall,  and  intended  to  serve  me 
for  a  seat.  I  \vas  riot  permitted  to  have  any  in- 
strument of  iron,  and  my  allowance  for  four  and 
twenty  hours,  was  a  pound  and  a  half  of  ammu- 
nition bread,  and  a  jug  of  water.  Though  { 
had  always  been  a  great  eater  in  my  youth,  I 
was  nevertheless  obliged  to  throw  away  half  iny 
bread,  it  was  so  exceedingly  mouldy. 

"  Judge,  reader,  what  I  suffered  from 
Iiunger  the  eleven  long  months  that  I  lived  on 
this  involuntary  regimen  !  for  I  .should  have  re- 
quired at  least  six  pounds  of  bread  a  day  to  satisfy 
my  appetite.  I  had  no  sooner  received  and  de- 
voured my  allowance,  than  I  felt  again  the  at- 
tacks of  hunger.  I  was,  however,  obliged  to 
wait  the  revojution  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  be- 
fore I  could  hope  for  relief.  Iiunger  seldom 
permitted  me  to  sleep  ;  arid  when  it  did,  I  in- 
stantly dreamed  that  I  was  sitting  at  a  table- co- 
\ered  with  the  most  delicious  viands,  and  that 
I  was  devouring  them  with  the  greatest  voracity  : 
1  thought  that  the  company  wondered  at  my  ap- 
petite. But  as  my  dream  did  not  fill  my  stomach, 
the  illusion  was  not  of  long  duration  :  I  waked, 
the  dishes  disappeared,  and  left  me  nothing  but 
chagrin^  My  cravings,  however,  became  every 
day  inor*e  pressing.  This  kind  of  suffering  pre- 
Tented  my  closing  my  eyes,  and  rendered  my 
situation  a  thousand  times  more  dreadful  ;  the 
want  of  sleep  doubling  the  duration  of  tirae,  and 
consequently  that  of  my  torments. 
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tc  Pravers  and  representations  were  all  to  no 
effect.  The  answer  was  ;  "  it  is  forbidden  by 
the  king's  express  order  to  give  you  more."  Ge- 
neral Borck,  commandant  of  Magdeburg,  a 
man  of  a  cruel  and  severe  disposition,  said  to- 
me one  day,  when  1  begged  him  to  make  a  small 
addition  to  my  portion  :  "  You  gormandized 
long  enough  on  the  king's  plate,  which  Trencfc 
stole  from  him  at  the  battle  of  Sorau  ;  but  you. 
must  now  learn  to  eat  our  ammunition  bread  in 
your  dirty  hole.  Your  empress  has  not  sent 
money  for  your  suppport,  and  you  neither  de- 
serve the  bread  allowed  you,  nor  the  expence 
you  occasion." 

In  consequence  of  his  attempts  to  escape,  the 
king  ordered  a  new  dungeon  to  be  built  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  have 
any  communication  with  the  centinels.  Giving 
n  description  of  his  second  dungeon,  he  says, 

"  My  prison  having  been  built  of  lime  and 
plaster,  in  the  short  space  of  eleven  days,  and  I 
having  been  committed  to  it  immediately  after,  it 
was  thought  that  my  sufferings  could  not  be  of 
long  duration.  Indeed,  daring  the  first  half 
year,  the  water  dropped  continually  from  the 
vaulted  roof  upon  my  bodyj  and  I  can  assure 
my  readers,  that  for  the  first  three  months  I  did. 
not  know  what  it  was  to  be  dry.  My  health,, 
however,  did  not  suffer. 

"  When  the  officers  came  to  visit  me,  (which 
was  every  day  after  the  relief  of  the  guard)  they 
were  obliged;  before  they  entered;  to  leave  the 
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doors  open  for  a  few  minutes,  as  otherwise  ilu 
exhalations  from  the  walls,  added  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  air,  extinguished  the  candles. 

"  Left  to  myself  in  this  horrid  abode,  without 
friends,  without  assistance,  and  without  conso- 
lation, my  imagination  filled  with  the  most 
dreadful  images,  and  the  most  calculated  to  drive 
a  man  to  despair,  I  cannot  conceive  what  it  was- 
that  with  held  my  hand  from  completing  the  tra- 
gedy. Twelve  o'clock,  however,  struck,  and  my 
tomb  was  opened  for  the  first  time.  Pity  and 
commiseration  were  painted  on  the  faces  of  my 
keepers  ;  but  the  profound  silence  rney  observed, 
and  the  time  they  employed  in  opening  the  doors,, 
to  the  locks  and  bolts  of  which  they  were  not  yet 
accustomed,  inspired  terror." 

In  this  «disiiial  place  he  was  not  thought  suf- 
ficiently safe  without  the  additional  horrors  of 
cumbrous  irons.  Round  his  neck  was  a  collar  of 
a  hand's-breath  ;  to  the  ring  of  which  the  chains 
and  their  whole  weight  were  appended.  These 
chains  he  was  obliged  to  sustain  with  one  hand, 
day  and  night,  for  fear  of  being  strangled.  Above 
the  elbows  were  two  irons  -to  which  a  chain  w as- 
fixed  behind  his  back  that  passed  up  to  the  aec!c 
collar.  These  however  were  removed  a  month, 
after  they  were  put  on,  as  the  baron  fell  ill.  A 
broad  iron,  rim  was  rivetted  round  his  body,  be- 
tween  which  and  the  bar  which  separated  his 
hands  there  was  another  chain.  The  bar  two 
feet  in  length  was  ironed  to  the  handcuffs,  so 
thai  he  could  only  bring  the  ends  of  his  fingers  in- 
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contact.  The  chains  were  also  fixed  to  a  thick 
iron  staple  in  the  wall,  a  triple  row  of  chains 
descended  to  the  right  foot,  and  the  whole 
weight,  the  projecting  neck-collar  acting  as  a 
lever,  was  enormous. 

The  confinement  of  the  unfortunate  baron  in 
this  dreadful  cell  continued  nine  years  and  five 
months,  during  which  time  he  made  many  as- 
tonishing hut  fruitless  attempts  to  escape.  These 
had  no  other  effect  than  of  rendering  his  confine- 
ment still  more  severe;  'all  possible  means  being 
taken  to  render  him  perfectly  secure  by  adding 
strength  to  his  fetters  and  making  alterations  ill 
his  dungeon. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  introduce  into  this 
brief  account  of  the  life  of  Trenck,  a  narrative 
of  the  various  expedients  he  employed  for  disen- 
cumbering himself  of  his  irons,  cutting  through 
bars,  bolts  and  doors,  undermining  his  prison, 
gaining  over  the  ollicers  and  centinels  to  his  in- 
terest, or  to  describe  the  numberlesss  extraordi- 
nary incidents  which  from  time  to  time  occurred 
during  his  operations,  the  keenness  of  his  disap- 
pointment on  the  detection,  and  frustration  of  his 
plans,  and  the  hardships  and  fatigues  which  he 
undenveni  during  the  long  period  of  his  cap- 
tivity. 

We  shall  therefore  be  contented  with  intro- 
ducing a  fe\v  anecdotes  of  his  confinement, 
tending  partly  to  shew  the  singularity  of  his. 
character  arid  the  manner  in  which  he  passed 
his  time  when  not  engaged  in  projects  furthered 
CQ very  of  his  freedom. 


After  one  of  the  ninny  unsuccessful  attempt** 
v. Inch  he  made  for  that  purpose,  being  very 
strictly  examined  and  asked  where  he  concealed 
all  his  implements,  lie  replied  :  "  I5eclzebub  is 
ruy  best  and  most  intimate  friend.  He  brings 
me  every  thing  I  want,  supplies  me  with  light  ; 
we  play  whole  nights  at  piquet,  and  guard  me 
as  you  please,  lie  will  'finally  deliver  me  out  of 
your  power."  Some  of  the  persons  present  were 
Astonished,  and  others  lunched  ;  at  length  as  they 
were  barring  the  door  of  his  dungeon,  he  called- 
out:  "Come  back  gentlemen  ;  you  have  for- 
gotten something  of  great  importance."  In  the 
meantime  he  had  taken  one  of  his  files  from  the 
place  of  concealment.  When  they  returned : 
t(  Look  you,  gentlemen,'"  said  he,  (( here  is  a 
.proof  of  the*  friendship  which  Beelzebub  lias  for 
me,  he  has  brought  me  this  in  a  twinkling." 
Again  they  examined  and  again  they  shut  the 
door.  While  they  were  doing  this,  he  took  out 
a  knife  and  ten  louis  d'ors,  called,  and  they 
returned  muttering  curses  ;  he  then  shewed  them 
the  knife  and  louis  d'ors.  Their  consterna- 
tion was  excessive,  and  Trenek  diverted  himself 
under  his  misfortunes,  by  jesting  at  the  short- 
sightedness of  his  keepers.  Ic  was  soon  rumored 
through  Magdeburg,  especially  among  the 
simple  and  vulgar,  that  the  captive-Trenck  was 
a  magician  to  whom  the  devil  brought  all  he 
asked. 

One  major  Ilolzkammer,  a  very  selfish  man., 
profited  by  this    report,     A   foolish  citizen  oi- 
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ft? red  him  fifty  dollars  for  permission  to  see 
Treiick  through  the  door,  being  extremely  de- 
sirous to  have  a  ptvp  at  a  wizard.  Hoizkammcr 
informed  Tren-/k  of  the  circumstance,  and  they 
jointly  determined  to  sport  will)  the  man's  credu- 
litv.  The  i.-'.iijor  furnished  the  baron  wiih  a 
mask  with  a  monstrous  nose,  which  he  put  on 
when  the  doors  were  opening  mr.l  threw  himself 
into  an  heroic  attitude.  Hie  aU'righted  citizen 
drew  baek,  but  Holzhammer  stopped  him,  say- 
ing: "Have  patience  a  few  minutes  and  you 
\viil  see  him  assume  quite  a  diiTerent  counte- 
nance." The  burgher  waited,  the  mask  was 
thrown  aside,  a;id  Trenck's  face,  whitened  with 
chalk,  made  a  ghastly  appearance.  The  burgher 
a  cram  shrunk  back  ;  Holzkammer  kept  him 
in  conversation,  and  Trenck  assumed  a  third 
farcical  form.  He  tied  his  hair  under  his  nose, 
fastened  a  pewter  dish  to  his  breast,  and  when 
the  door  a  third  time  opened,  he  uiundcrod  out : 
t:  Begone  rascals,  o»  I'll  wring  your  heads  off." 
They  both  ran,  the  silly  citizen,  eased  of  bis  fifiv 
dollar*,  being  the  first  to  scamper  away.  The 
major  in  vain  enjoined  the  burgher  not  to  reveal 
\vhat  he  had  seen.  In  a  few  days  Trenck,  the 
magician,  Was  the  theme  of  every  alehouse  in 
Magdeburg,  aud  the  person  was  named  who  had 
seen  him  change  his  form  thrice  in  the  space 
of  an  hour.  Many  false  and  ridiculous  circum- 
stances were  added,  till  the  story  at  length 
reached  the  ears  of  the  governor.  The  citize,a 
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was  sent  for,  and  offered  to  swear  to  the  truth 
of  what  himself  and  the  major  had  seen.  Holz- 
kaminer  in  consequence,  received  a  severe  re- 
primand, and  was  put  under  arrest  for  some 
days. 

Trenck  having  read  much,  having  lived  and 
seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  was  but  little 
troubled  with  vacuity  of  thought  during  the  tedi- 
ous period  of  imprisonment.  The  past  events  of 
his  own  life  and  those  which  had  happened  to 
others,  revolved  so  often  in  his  mind,  that  they 
became  as  familiar  and  connected  as  though  they 
had  been  written  in  the  order  in  which  they  oc- 
curred. Habit  rendered  him  so  perfect  in  thU 
kind  of  exercise  that  he  could  compose  speeches 
fables,  odes,  and  satires,  all  which  he  repeated 
aloinl,  and  had  so  treasured  them  in  his  memory 
that  after  he  had  obtained  his  freedom  he  com- 
mitted to  writing  two  volumes  of  these  his  prison 
labors. 

Another  kind  of  employment  likewise  contri- 
buted to  beguile  the  days  of  his  captivity.  On 
the  appointment  of  a  new  lieutenant  governor, 
who  was  a  very  humane  man,,  Trenck's  doors 
were  suffered  to  stand  open  several  hours  daily, 
to  admit  light  and  air.  Having  the  advantage  of 
light  he  now  began  to  engrave  for  amusement, 
with  a  nail  on  the  pewter  cup,  out  of  which  he 
drank,  satirical  verses  and  various  figures,  and 
at  length  attained  such  perfection  in  this  art,  that 
his  cups  were  considered  as  master- pieces  both  of 
composition  and  execution,  and  were  sold  as 
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rarities.  His  first  attempt,  os  may  be  well 
imagined,  was  rude.  His  cup  was  carried  to 
the  governor^  who  shewed  it  to  his  visitors  and 
sent  him  another.  He  improved  by  practice, 
and  each  of  the  inspecting  officers  wished  to 
possess  one.  Thus  engaged,  a  whole  year  pas- 
sed swiftly  away,  and  his  expertness  obtained 
him'the  permission  of  candle  light.  The  king 
gave  orders  that  all  these  cups  should  be  inspect- 
ed, as  Trehck  was  desirous  by  his  verses  and  de- 
vices to  inform  the  world  of  his  fate.  This  com- 
mand, however,  was  not  obeyed  ;  the  officers 
making  a  considerable  profit  of  the  exertion  of 
his  talents  and  selling  the  cups  at  last  for  twelve 
ducats  a  piece. 

The  difficulties  of  this  kind  of  engraving  will 
be  conceived  when  it  is  recollected  that  Trenck 
worked  by  candle  light  on  shining  pewter,  at- 
tained the  art  of  producing  light  and  shade,  and 
by  practice  could  divide  a  cup  into  thirty  two 
compartments  as  regularly  with  a  stroke  of  the 
hand,  as  with  a  pair  of  compasses.  The  writ- 
ing was  so  small  that  it  could  not  be  read 
without  glasses.  In  this  employment  Trenck 
could  use  but  one  of  his  hands,  both  being  sepa- 
rated by  the  bar,  and  therefore  held  the  cup  be- 
tween his  knees.  His  only  instrument  was  a 
sharpened  nail,  yet  with  this  rude  graver  he  in- 
scribed two  lines  on  the  rim  alone. 

Some  of  these  cups  fell  into  the  hands  <  f 
persons  of  the  highest  distinction.  The  female 
branches  of  the  royal  family  of  Prussia  saw  and 
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admired  them,  arid  one  which  was  presented  to 
the  emperor  or'  Germany,  made  so  strong  an 
impression  on  his  consort,  Maria  Theresa,  that 
she  immediately  commanded  her  minister  to 
make  every  exertion  for  Trenek's  deliverance. 

Peace,  however,  \va->  concluded  between  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  and  nothing  was  done  in  his 
behalf.  Finding  himself  neglected,  he  now  re-" 
solved  to  resort  to  his  old  expedients  which  he 
had  for,  some  time  relinquished,  in  consequence 
of  the  mild  treatment  of  the  landgrave  of  HesSe 
Cassel,  the  then  governor  of  Magdeburg,  and 
the  hope  of  regaining  his  liberty  by  other  means. 
He  opened  a  hole  in  his  floor,  which  he  had 
made  some  time  before,  and  formed  a  subterrane- 
an passage  for  the  purpose  of  escaping.  One  day 
while  thus  engaged,  an  accidentxbefel  him  which 
threatened  to  terminate  at  once  his  captivity 
and  his  life...  We  shall  relate  it  in  his  own 
words. 

"While  mining  under  the  foundation  of  the 
rampart,  I  struck  my  foot  against  a  stone  in  the 
wall  above,  which  fell  down  and  closed  up  the 
passage.  What  was  my  horror  to  find  myself 
thus  buried  alive!  After  a  short  time  for  reflec- 
tion, I  began  to  work  the  sand  away  from,  the 
side,  that  1  might  obtain  room  to  turn  round. 
By  good  fortune  there  were  some  feet  of  empty- 
space,  into  which  I  threw  the  sand  as  1  worked 
it  away  :  but  the  small  quantity  of  :iir  soon  b'1- 
came  so  foul,  that  I  a  thousand  times  wished 
myself  dead  aud  made  several  attempts  to  strangle 
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myself.  Farther  labor  began  to  seem  impossi- 
ble. Thirst  almost  deprived  me  of  ray  senses,, 
but  as  often  as  I  put  my  month  to  the  sand,,  I 
inhaled  fresh  air.  My  sufferings  were  incon- 
ceivable, and  I  imagine  that  I  passed  full  eight 
hours  in  this  distraction  of  horror.  Of  all  dread- 
ful deaths  surely  such  a  death  as  this  is  the  most 
dreadful.  My  spirits  fainted  ;  again  I  recovered 
a  little,  and  again  resumed  my  labor;  but  the 
earth  was  as  high  as  my  chin,  and  I  had  no  more 
space  into  which  I  might  throw  the  sand  so  as  to 
be  able  to  turn  round.  I  made  a  more  desperate 
effort,  drew  my  body  into  a  ball  and  Burned 
round.  I  now  faced  the  stone,  which  was  as 
wide  as  the  whole  passage,  but  there  being  an 
opening  at  the  top,  I  respired  fresher  air.  My 
next  labor  was  to  remove  the  sand  from  un- 
derneath the  stone  and  let  u  sink,  so  that  I 
might  creep  over,  and  thus  I  at  length  once 
more  reached  my  dungeon. 

*'  The  morning  was  advanced  ;  I  sat  down  so 
exhausted  that  I  supposed  it  impossible  to  cover 
Tip  and  conceal  my  hole  in  time.  After  half  an 
hour's  rest,  however,  my  strength  returned  : 
again  1  went  to  work,  and  scarcely  had  I  ended, 
when  the  resounding  locks  and  bolts  announced 
the  approach  of  my  visitors.  They  found  me 
pale  as  death  :  I  complained  of  the  head-ache, 
and  continued  some  days  so  much  affected  by 
the  fatigue  I  had  sustained,  that  I  began  to 
-imagine  my  lungs  were  impaired.  After  a  time,, 
health  and  strength  returned,  but  perhaps  of  all 
x  <2 
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my  nights  of  horror  this  was  the  mosi  horrible. 
1  long 'repeatedly  dreamed  I  was  buried  alive  in 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  after  three  and 
twenty  years  had  elapsed,  my  sleep  -was  still 
haunted  with  this  incident.  After  this  whenever 
I  worked  in  my  cavity,  I  always  hung  a  knife 
round  my  neck,  that  in  case  I  should  be  again  so 
inclosed,  I  might  shorten  my  miseries.  Over 
the  stone  that  had  fallen  were  several  others  that 
hung  tittering,  under  which  I  was  several  hun- 
dred times  obliged  to  creep,  but  no  danger 
could  deter  me  iVom  endeavoring  to  obtain  my 
liberty." 

About  this  time  Trenck  sustained  the  severe 
loss  of  a  companion  which  for  two  hours  had 
contributed  to  beguile  the  solitary  yea  of  his 
captivity.  This  was  a  mouse  which  he  had  tamed 
so  perfectly,  that  the  little  animal  was  continu- 
ally playing  with  him,  and  used  to  eat  out  of 
his  mouth.  One  night  it  skipped  ahout  so  much, 
that  the  sentinels  heard  a  noise,  and  made  their 
report  to  the  officer  of  the  guard.  As  the  gar- 
rison had  been  changed  at  the  peace,  and  as 
Trenck  had  not.been  able  to  format  once  so  close 
a  connection  with  the  officers  of  the  regular 
troops,  as  he  had  done  with  those  of  the  militia, 
one  of  the  former,  after  ascertaining  the  truth  of 
the  report  with  his  own  ears,  sent  to  inform  the 
commandant  that  something  extraordinary  was 
going  on  in  the  prison.  The  town  major  ariived 
in  consequence  early  in  the  morning,  accompa- 
nied by  locksmiths  and  masons.  The  ftuor,  the 
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wails,  the  baron's  chains,  hi.s  body,  every  thing 
in  short,  \vas  strictly  examined,  finding  all  in 
order,  they  asked  the  cause  of  the  last  evening's 
bustle.  Trenck  had  heard  the  mouse,  and  told 
them  frankly  by  what  it  had  been  occasioned.. 
They  desired  him  to  call  his  little  favourite;  he 
whistled,  and  the  mouse  immediately  leaped  upon 
his  shoulder.  He  solicited  tUat  its  life  might  be 
spared,  but  the  officer  of  the  guard  took  it  into, 
his  possession,  promising  however  on  his  word 
of  honour,  to  give  it  to  a  lady  who  would  take 
great  care  of  it.  Turning  it  afterwards  loose  in 
his  chamber,  the  mouse  who  knew  nobody  but 
Trenck,  sopn  disappeared,  and  hid  itself  in  a 
hole.  At  the  usual  hour  of  visiting  his  prison, 
when  the  officers  were  just  going  away,  the  poor 
little  animal  darted  in,  climbed  up  his  legs,  seat- 
ed itself  on  his  shoulder,  and  played  a  thousand 
tricks,  to  express  the  joy  it  felt  on  seeing  him 
again.  Every  one  was  astonished,  and  wished 
to  have  it.  The  major  to  terminate  the  dispute, 
carried  it  away,  gave  it  to  his  \vil\;,  who  had  a 
light  cage  made  for  it;  but  the  mouse  refused  to. 
eat,  and  a  few  days  after  was  found  dead. 

At  length,  through  tiie  io-terrerence-of  the  im- 
perial ambassador  at  Berlin,  Trenck  was  restored 
to  the  enjoyment  of  that  iiberiy  of  which  he  had 
been  nearly  ten  yeai»s  deprived..  He  hastened  to 
Vienna,  but  what  was  his  astonishment  to  tmd 
that  he  was  escorted  Jike  a  prisoner  horn  Prague 
to  that  metropolis,  and  on  his  arrival  there,  kept 
in  confinement  at  the  barracks.  Ja  this  state  of 
x  3 
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ea-ptivity  he  continued  six  weeks,  through  the 
contrivance  of  those  who,  during  his  absence, 
had  been  the  trustees  of  his  property,  and  who 
now'  wished'  it  to  be  generally  believed  that  he 
was  insane  ;  in  order  that  they  might  still  retain 
the  management  of  his  affairs.  He  obtained  his 
liberty  through  the  interposition  of  colonel,  after- 
wards field  marshal? Count  Alton,  and,  indignant 
at  the  treatment  he  had  received,  determined  to 
quit  Vienna. 

Trenck  accordingly  went  to  the  baths  of  Aix 
la  Chapelle,  and  where  in  170'j,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  the  former  burgomaster  De  Brpc. 
He  now  settled  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  where  he  was 
largely  engaged  in  the  wine-trade,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  which  he  also  visited  England.  Much 
of  his  time  was  likewise  occupied  in  writing,  in 
unmasking  the  deceit  and' impostures  of  the 
monks  who  swarmed  in  that  part  of  Germany 
where  he  resided,  and  in  conduciing  a  news- 
paper which  he  commenced.  The  rancour  of 
the  priests  exposed  him  several  times  to  the 
risk  of  assissination  :  but  his  extraordinary 
escapes  from  ajl  their  machinations  at  length  per- 
suaded the  crednto-us  multitude  that  he  was  in- 
vulnerable. So  enraged  were  the  Jesuits  and 
monks  by' the  asperity  with  which  he  attacked 
their  proceedings,  that  a  day  was  appointed 
on  which  the  baron's  writings  were  to  be  burned 
before  his  house,  the  house  itself  razed  to  the 
ground  and  its  inhabitants  massacred.  His  wife 
received  letters  warning  her  to  fly  with  her  child- 
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ren  for  safety,  which  advice  she  from  terror 
obeyed.  Trenck  and  two  huntsmen  remained,, 
provided  with  eighty  four  loaded  muskets.  These 
he  displayed  in  the  gallery  before  the  window,  to 
shew  that  he  was  resolved  to  make  a  desperate 
defence.  The  appointed  day  arrived,  and  the 
Jesuit  Father  Ziinder,  with  the  baron's  works  in 
his  hand,  attended  by  all  the  students  in  the 
town,  appeared  ready  for  t.he  attack.  The-other 
monks  had  incited  the  townspeople  to  a  general 
storm,  but  no  man  had  the  heart  to  appear  in 
the  market-place,  while  Trenck  stood  prepared 
to  give  them  so  warm  a  reception. 

In-  the  year  1780,  the  baron  removed  with 
his  wife  and  family  to  Vienna,  where  they  were 
received  with  distinguished  favor  by  the  empress 
Maria  Theresa,  whose  sentiments  towards 
Trenck  seemed  to  .have  undergone  a  total  altcr- 
^tion.  She  settled  a  pension  on  him,  and  pro- 
mised still  farther  to  befriend  him  and  his  fa- 
mily. He  purchased  the  lordship  of  Zvverbach, 
and  his  prospects  seemed  to  brighten,  when  the 
death  of  the  empress  once  more  drew  a  cloud 
over  the  scene.-  The  pension  granted  by  that 
sovereign  to  Trenck's  wife  was  suppressed  by  her 
successor,  -and  Nature  seemed  to  have  united 
with  fortune  to  persecute  him  even  in  his  rural  re- 
treat. Repeated  ilootfe,  hail-storms  and  other 


calamities  ravaged  his  little  manor  and  reduced 
him  to  poverty. 

At  this  juncture  died  Frederic  the  Great,  the 
inveterate  persecutor  of  Trenck.     Frederic  Wil- 
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liam  II.  immediately  sent  him  a  passport  to  Ber- 
lin ;  the  confiscation  of  his  estates  was  annulled, 
and  his  surviving  brother  had  declared  the  baron's 
children  his  heirs.  Early  in  17S7,  he  accordingly 
proceeded  to  Berlin,  where  the  king  received 
him  with  the  most  condescending  affability.  He 
had  also  an  interview  of  two  hours  with  his  for- 
mer mistress  the  princess  Amelia,  and  if  we  are  to 
helieve  the  account  of  a  recent  writer,  the  sensa- 
tions of  either  were  far  from  heing  of  the  most 
agreeahle  kind.  The  ravages  of  Time  during  up- 
wards of  forty  years,  and  the  deep  traces  which 
grief  had  impressed  on  the  countenance  of  the 
one  and  hardship  and  misfortune  on  that  of  the 
other,  produced  feelings  little  short  of  mutual 
disgust.  Five  days  after  his  departure  from 
Berlin,  the  princess  expired. 

Trenck  now  pursued  his  journey  to  Konigsberg, 
where  his  only  remaining  brother  impatient!^ 
awaited  his  arrival.  Here  he  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  relations  and  kinsmen  of  all  degrees  who 
came  to  compliment  him  on  hisreturnto  the  place 
of  his  nativity.  Here  also  it  was  that  for  the  first 
time  lie  learned  how  the  vengeance  of  the  great 
Frederic  had  extended  to  the  rest,  of  his  family, 
and  in  what  misfortunes  it  had  involved  them. 

He  returned  to  Berlin,  and  after  the  king-had 
conferred  on  him  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred 
dollars,  hastened  back  to  Vienna.  In  November 
1786,  Trenck  undertook  another  journey  at  Ber- 
lin, to  try  what  farther  could  be  done  to  advance 
his  interest  there  j  but  perceived  so  many  changes 
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in  the  course  of  a  single  year,  and  so  many 
parties  contending  with  each  other  for  power, 
that  he  resolved  to  defer  his  design  till  soaic 
more  favourable  opportunity. 

Quitting  Berlin  with  the  intention  of  return- 
ing once  more  to  Vienna,,  he  paid  a  visit  by  the 
w<iy  to  General  Count  Solms,  at  Kb'nigsteiri,  a 
celebrated  fortress  in  Saxony,  of  which  he  relates 
in  his  memoirs  the  following  interesting  circum- 
stances, which  could  riot  fail  to  remind  him 
forcibly  of  his  own  situation  at  Magdeburg. 

(<  When  1  was  there  (at  Konigstein)  parts  of 
the  rock  were  blown  up  to  form  casemaits.  In 
doing  this  was  found  a  dungeon  hollowed  out  of 
the  solid  rock  to  the  depth  of  sixty  fathoms.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  dungeon  appeared  a  bedstead, 
on  which  lay  a  human  skeleton;  and  by  its  side 
the  remains  of  a  dog.  Horrible  spectacle  to  a 
heart  endued  with  the  feelings  of  human  nature! 
Even  now  the  walls  of  this  prison  confine  three 
persons  not  unworthy  of  notice.  One  of  these 
was  private  secretary  to  the  court  of  Saxony, 
and  in  1756  betrayed  its  secrets  to  the  lung  of 
Prussia.  He  was  taken  in  Poland,  and  has  now 
been  thirty- four  years  in  a  dungeon.  He  still 
lives,  but  his  appearance  is  rather  that  of  a  wild 
beast  than  of  a  man — Another  is  one  Colonel 
Acton.  -He  who  is  acquainted  with  the  secret 
history  of  Dresden,  will  recollect  the  horrid  poi- 
son scheme  which  was  detected,  but  was  thought 
proper  to  be  kept  secret.  Acton  was  the  chief 
in  this  conspiracy.  He  was  by  birth  an  Italian, 
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possessed  a  Calabrian  heart,  was  a  bold  an^ 
handsome  man,  and  was  the  favorite  of  the  dow- 
»ger  electress.  He  has  still  many  friends,  in 
Dresden,  and  enjoys  more  liberty  than  his  fellow 
prisoners.  Where  he  is,  however,  he  must  die, 
and  cannot  accuse  his  imprisonment  of  injustice. 
— The  third  is  a  fine  young  Swede.  Six  years 
ago  he  was  arrested  at  Leipsic,  at  the  private  re- 
quest of  the  king  of  Sweden  and  brought  to  Ko- 
iiigstcin  in  a  mask.  When  he  was  taken  he  de- 
fended himself  like  a  lion,  claiming  his  right  to 
be  protected  by  the  law  of  nations.  This  man 
is ^xcluded  from  the  light  of  day.  No  one  sees 
him;  no  one  speaks  to  him;  and  on  pain  of 
death,  no  one  must  know  who  or  what  he  is. 
From  what  I  could  learn  he  is  no  criminal;  he 
has  had  no  trial,  but  some  state  or  love  intrigue 
at  the  Swedish  court  has  brought  on  him  this 
fate.  He  has  no  deliverance  to  hope  for  but  in 
death,  for  the  elector  has  promised  the  king  of 
Sweden,  that  he  shall  never  more  behold  the 
light  of  the  sun.  He  is  now  under  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  the  worthy  governor  cannot  speak 
of  him  without  the  tear  of  compassion  in  his 
eye:  he  shrugs  his  shoulders,  looks  up  to  heaven, 
and  says.  (  It  is  the  elector's  order,  and: I  must 
obey.  God  help  him!' 

"  It  is  not  difficult  to  guess  what  passed  in  my 
mind  at  the  thought  of  such  victims:  my  blood 
curdled  when  departing,  I  cast  an  eye  back  on 
the  grave  of  living  beings,  and  when  I  recollected 
that  1  too  was  in  Kouigstein,  1  looked  forward 
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with  terror  lest  the  door  should  be  shut  on  ijpe  like- 
wise.  With  a  heavy  heart  I  returned  to  Dresden." 

In  that  city  Trenck  was  prevailed  upon  to  visit 
France,  and  in  every  part  of  that  country,  where 
his  history  had  been  worked  up  into  dramatic 
exhibitions,  he  was  received  with  universal  en- 
thusiasm. 

He  arrived  in  February  1789,  at  Paris.  The 
reception  he  there  experienced  surpassed  every 
thing  lie  had  hitherto  met  with.  lie  had  scarcely 
been  three  days  in  the  French  capital,  before  his 
arrival  was  generally  known,  and  he  received 
visits  or  invitations  from  all  the*  people  of  conse- 
quence. Ladies  too  came,  excited  by  curiosity, 
to  see  him.  Feasts  and  entertainments  were 
given  in  his  honor,  and  in  most  houses  the  desert 
was  enriched  with  allusions  to  his  imprisonment 
and  adventures,  with  triumphal  arches  and  laurel 
crowns. 

Paris  was  at  this  time  the  focus  of  those  in- 
trigues which  immediately  preceded  the  revolu« 
tion;  and  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  that  a  man  of 
so  impetuous  and  restless  a  spirit  as  Trenck 
could  not  forbear  to  mingle  with  them.  At  this 
juncture  also  appeared  Mirabeau's  "  Secret  Me- 
moirs of  the  Court  of  Berlin,"  to  which  Trenck 
printed  a  reply,  exposing  the  malignity  and  false- 
hoods of  that  publication.  Mirabeau.  however, 
bud  sufficient  weight  to  suppress  this  vindication 
by  menacing  Trenck's  bookseller,  and  finding  this 
?:  ;>  -dient  successful,  he  himself  printed  a  surrep- 
.  edition  of  the  work,  previously  taking  care 
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by  various  alterations  to  pervert  the  sense  of  the 
original.  Nor  was  the  baron  more  successful  in 
his  publication  of  a  French  translation  of  his  me- 
moirs; which  was  attended  with  considerable  ex- 
pence,  but  the  commencement  of  the  revolution 
attracting  the  whole  of  the  public  attention,  left/ 
him  a  considerable  loser  by  the  speculation. 

The  emperor  had  granted  him  a  pension  of  fif- 
teen hundred  florins  on  condition  that  he  would 
subscribe  an  engaged  not  to  publish  any  thing 
either  in  the  Austrian  dominions  or  elsewhere. 
The  baron,  however,  was  guilty  of  an  unpardon- 
able breach  of  faith.  He  went  to  Hungary,  and 
no  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  Buda,  than  he  com- 
mitted to  the  press  a  work  in  favor  of  the  French 
revolution,  in  which  he  had  the  temerity  to  de- 
clare, that  the  convulsion  in  France  ought  to*, 
serve  as  a  model  for  other  states,  and  that  he  had 
himself  contributed  much  to  that  event.  He 
was  in  consequence  arrested  by  order  of  the 
Hungarian  government,  and  conducted  under  au 
escort  of  twelve  grenadiers,  to  Vienna,  and  con- 
fined in  a  mad-house,  where  it  was  supposed  he 
would  end  his  days.  In  \79\>  however,  he  was 
again  set  at  liberty,  but  was  obliged  to  sign  a 
new  promise  to  live  quietly,  to  behave  loyally, 
and  not  to  travel  without  assigning  a  reason,  or 
without  having  obtained  permission  for  that 
purpose. 

Such  is  the  account  which  has  been  given  of 
Trcnck's  conduct  on  this  occasion,  in  various 
publications,  but  lie  himself  relates  the  circum- 
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stance  of  this  business  in  a  very  different  manner. 
He  states  that,  on  his  accession  to  the  Austrian 
throne,  the  emperor  Leopold  to  whom  he  was 
previously  well  known,  required  the  assistance 
of  his  pen  in  support  of  his  power  in  Hungary, 
where  a  serious  ferment  had  taken  place.  He 
employed  his  talents  with  such  success,  that  the 
malcontents,  headed  by  the  clergy,  were  highly 
exasperated.  The  latter  were  particularly  indig- 
nant at  the  asperity  with  which  he  attacked  them 
in  several  of  his  performances.  He  received  se- 
veral anonymous  letters,  warning  him  not  to  ac- 
cept invitations  to  the  tables  of  certain  nobles 
from  whom  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  at- 
tempts on  his  life.  He  went,  however,  undaunted^ 
but  no  one  had  the  courage  to  execute  such  a 
design.  One  attempt  was  actually  made  in  the 
house  of  an  Hungarian  count,  but  frustrated  by 
the  caution  of  a  trusty  servant,  to  whom,  at  a 
side-board,  they  positively  insisted  on  tilling  for 
Trenck  out  of  a  particular  bottle  of  wine.  At 
Buda,  he  purposely  walked  every  evening  on  the 
bridge  of  boats,  to  show  that  he  was  not  afraid, 
and  there  assassins  were  once  planted  to  throw 
him  into  the  Danube.  As  he  always  went  well 
armed,  they  were,  however,  afraid  to  attack  him. 
At  length  the  business  was  carried  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  the  Pandours  came  to  him,  and  of- 
fered him  their  assistance  to  throw  all  the  bishops 
in  the  diet  out  of  the  window.  Trenck  incul- 
cated peace,  patience,  and  quietness,  and  has* 
VOL.  iv. — no.  38.  Y 
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tened  post  to  Vienna  to  receive  farther  orders 
from  the  monarch. 

v  Immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  had  a  private 
audience,  and  the  emperor's  first  words  were, 
"  Trenck,  there  are  complaints  of  you  already 
made  to  me,  but  I  am  not  irritated  against  you. 
You  go  too  violent  to  work ;  you  are  in  extreme 
danger.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should 
recal  you  from  Hungary,  and  I  cannot  publicly 
afford  you  protection.  You  are  not  ignorant  of 
clerical  vengeance."  Trenck  then  asked,  if  his 
majesty  was  displeased  with  his  writings  or  con- 
duct in  Hungary.  The  answer  was,  "No:  on 
the  contrary,  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  them, 
but  I  dare  not  protect  you." — "  If  so,"  replied 
Trenck,  "  I  fear  nothing;  I  will  cheerfully  re- 
turn." "  Only  be  more  moderate,  be  more  cau- 
tious/1 were  the  emperor's  last  words. 

Again  he  hastened  to  Buda,  and  wrote  in  all 
thirteen  pamphlets  during  the  sitting  of  the  diet, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  favorable  issue  of 
affairs  in  Hungary.  The  clergy  and  monks  were, 
however,  too  embittered  against  him  for  unveil- 
irisc  their  designs  not  to  entertain  ideas  of  ven- 
geance. "  Ohe  of  them,"  says  Trenck,  "  with 
the  most  artful  malice,  selected  passages  from 
my  Macedonian  Hero,  a  work  published  twenty- 
SiX  years  before,  to  prove  that  I  had  then  enter- 
tained designs  against  monarchs  in  general,  and 
endeavoured  to  render  them  objects  of  distrust 
to  the  people.  To  these,  he  added  extracts  from 
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a  book,  in  which  I  had  spoken  of  the  origin  of 
the  French  revolution  in  a  way  to  deter  all  peo- 
ple from  copying  it ;  which,  taken  by  themselves, 
appeared  to  convey  a  meaning  totally  different 
from  what  they  bore  when  considered  with  the 
context.  The  devil  himself  eould  not  have  acted 
with  more  malevolence.  His  conclusion  from 
these  was,  that  I  sought  to  stir  up  the  people 
against  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  that  as  my 
writing  and  conduct  in  Hungary  had  procured 
ine  a  great  number  of  partizans,  particularly 
among  the  Protestants,  his  majesty  would  do 
well  to  forbid  my  writing  any  more,  as  being  a 
dangerous  man  in  that  country;  to  prevent  my 
visiting  it  again ;  to  cause  ine  to  be  narrowly 
watched,  or  to  secure  my  person." 

Though  the  emperor  secretly  approved  of  all 
Trenck's  proceedings,  yet  the  baron  relates  that 
he  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  plan  of  the 
above-mentioned  engagement,  in  the  form  of  a 
"bond,  and  which  he  was  threatened  with  con- 
finement if  he  refused  to  subscribe.  He  ac- 
knowledges having  been  sent  a  prisoner  from 
Buda  to  Vienna  for  some  neglect  of  military  eti- 
quette, and  confined  for  nineteen  days  in  his  own 
house,  in  the  latter  city.  Irritated  at  this  treat- 
ment, which  originated  with  the  prince  of  Co- 
burg,  the  baron  demanded  public  satisfaction  or 
his  discharge,  renouncing  his  pension  and  his 
rank  in  the  army,  and  also  claiming  the  bond  he 
had  signed  on  compulsion.  The  emperor  not 
only  returned  the  bond,  but  accepted  his  resig* 
y  2 
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nation  of  his  rank,  increased  his  pension  from 
nine  to  fifteen  hundred  florins,  but  gate  him  per- 
mission to  employ  his  talents  in  whatever  man- 
ner he  pleased. 

"  When  1  found/'  says  the  baron,  "  that  I 
could  obtain  no  satisfaction  for  the  gross  treat- 
ment I  had  received  from  the  military  court, 
having  sought  justice  in  vain,-!  appeared  in  pub- 
lic and  at  the  theatre.  Every  one  stared  at  me 
with  astonishment;  for  my  enemies  had  spread  a 
report,  that  I  had  excited  a  rebellion  in  Hun- 
gary, had  been  conveyed  to  Vienna,  chained  hand 
and  foot,  and  thence  sent  to  the  Spielberg  for 
life.  The  very  day,  on  which  I  was  at  the  play, 
and  held  my  head  erect  in  the  midst  of  my  ab- 
ject enemies,  who  wished  me  joy  of  my  good 
fortune,  a  counsellor  declared  on  his  honor,  in  a 
private  company,  that  he  saw  me  shut  up  in  the 
tower  destined  for  the  reception  of  lunatics;  and 
the  public  papers  had  already  incarcerated  me  as 
a  trailer  in  the  most  dreary  dungeon." 

Trenck  informs  us,  that  the  emperor  Leopold 
not  only  treated  him  on  all  occasions  with  the 
greatest  friendship,  and  condescension,  but  even 
intimated  his  design  to  compensate  him  for  the 
injustice  he  had  sustained,  with  respect  to  the 
Hungarian  estates  of  his  cousin.  Unfortunately 
for  the  baron's  hopes,  the  monarch,  before  he 
could  accomplish  his  intention,  was  snatched 
away  suddenly  by  the  hand  of  death,  after  a  very 
short  reign,  and  with  him  died  all  the  expecta- 
tions of  Trenck. 
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The  baron,  affected  by  this  disappointment, 
quitted  Vienna,  resolving  to  traverse  Europe  ill 
quest  of  an  asylum  where  his  pen  might  be  em- 
ployed' with  the  greatest  security  and  advantage. 
This   intention   he   intimates  in    the    following 
terms:  "literature  is  now  my  hobby-horse,  on 
which  the  Belisarius  of  Austria  and  Prussia  will 
probably  prance  throughout  Europe;  those  parts 
of  it  excepted  where  fire  and  faggot  threaten  he- 
retics like  me,  till  he  finds  some  corner  secure 
from  ministerial  rancor,  and  prelatical  vengeance, 
whence  the  thundering  voice  of  truth  may  pierce 
the   remotest   region    of  the   atmosphere,    and 
crowned   with   conviction,   subside   into  gentle 
murmurs,  when  the  rigid  censor,  backed  by  his 
satellites,  has  threatened  it  with  fetters  in  vain. 
It  is  not  unlikely,  therefore,  that  the  public  will 
yet  be  greeted  with  a  numerous  progeny.from 
my  fertile  pen.    But  should  sovereign  commands 
operate  universally  throughout  Germany  to  bring 
back    the    times    of  the   crusades,  I  will  learn 
the  language  of  savages,  and  write  for  the  Hu- 
rons  the  biography  of  our  European   monarchs 
and  ministers  of  state,  in  plain  honest  terms ;  and 
dispatch  my  faithful  pictures   to   the  inquisition 
at  Rome  and  Madrid,  where  they  who  wish  to 
have  genuine  copies  of  them  may  apply." 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Trenck  exe- 
cuted this  intention;  or  at  least  if  he  did,  it 
is  more  than  probable,  that  the  infirmities  at- 
tendant on  the  advanced  period  of  life  he  had 
now  attained,  prevented  him  from  attracting  any 
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portion  of  public  attention.  He  lived  in  obscu- 
rity a  few  years,  and  died  in  1797.  Thus  termi- 
nated the  career  of  a  man,  who,  doubtless,  pos- 
sessed an  ardent  and  extraordinary  genius,  and 
who  might  have  raised  himself  to  the  greatest 
honors,  under  the  patronage  of  the  greatest  mo- 
narchs  of  the  earth,  had  he  possessed  less  impe- 
tuosity and  more  prudence. 

Trenck  left  a  family  of  eight  children  out  of 
eleven  hia  wife  had  brought  him  during  their 
union.  Two  of  his  sons  were  in  the  military  ser- 
vice of  Prussia,  and  one  in  the  imperial  army. 
His  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  florins  was  conti- 
nued to  his  family  after  his  decease. 


MARY  ANNE  TALBOT, 

ALIAS 

JOHN  TAYLOR. 


"  Now  began  the  first  engagement, 
Bold  she  fought  araongbt  the  rest." 

OLD   BALLAD. 

THE  adventures  of  this  extraordinary  woman, 
will  not  fail  to  recal  to  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
the  well-known  ballad  of  Billy  Taylor,  whose 
gentle,  but  heroic  fair  one  followed  him  to  sea; 
where 

She  all  bedaub'd  her  hands  and  faee,  Sir, 
With  their  nasty  pitch  and  tar." 

Her  adventures  are  indeed  such  as  well  merit  re- 
faction from  an  eccentric  mirror.     We  must  pre- 
mise, however,  that  in  the  narrative  \\hica  ue 
are  about  to  j  recent,  we  have  nothing  of  origi- 
nality to  offer;  its  substance  being  taken  trom  a 
far  more  extended  account  of  Mary  Anne  lalbot, 
said  to  be  written  by  heiseii,  in  kiiby's  Wonder- 
ful and  Scientific  Museum,  or  Magazine  oj  Re- 
markable Characters,  published  by  K,  b.  liirby, 
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London-House  Yard,  St.  Paul's ;  in  whose  ser- 
vice the  said  Mary  Anne  Talbot  now  is. 

According  to  the  account  here  mentioned,  she 
is  the  youngest  of  sixteen  natural  children,  whom 
her  mother,  who  died  in  child-birth  of  twins,  had 
by  the  late  Earl  Talbot.     Of  her  mother's  name, 
or  family,  nothing  is  known.     She  is  understood 
to  have  been  born  in  London,  on  the  2d  of  Febru- 
ary, 1778,  in  the  house,  since  occupied  in  part 
by  Mr.   Gosling,  the  banker,  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.    This  information  she  derived  from  an 
elder  sister.     For  the  first  five  years  of  her  life, 
she  was  kept  at  nurse,  at  a  little  village  about 
twelve  miles  from  Shrewsbury.     She  was  then 
removed  by  the  orders,  as  she  supposes,  of  some 
friends  of  Lord  Talbot's  (that  nobleman  being 
then  dead)  to  Mrs.  Tapley's  boarding-school,  in 
Foregate-Street,  Chester;  where  she  was  edu- 
cated, during  the  period  of  nine  years,  under  the 
eye  of  her  only  surviving  sister,  already  alluded 
to,  who  was  the  wife  of  a  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Tre- 
vajyn,  in  Denbighshire.     Mary  Anne  regarded 
this  sister  ,as  her  parent,  till  she  was  about  nine 
years  old  ;  when  the  latter  one  day  informed  her 
of  the  contrary,  and  shewed  her  a  miniature  of 
her  deceased  mother.    This  portrait  made  such 
an  impression  on  her  mind,  that  its  features  have 
never  been  erased  from  her  memory. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  her  sister,  informed  her,  that, 
previously  to  her  marriage,  she  was  known  as  the 
Hon.  Miss  Dyer,  the  name  of  the  family  in  which 
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she  had  been  brought  up,  and  possessed  a  for- 
tune of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  besides  an  in- 
come  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Mary 
Anne  did  not  long  enjoy  the  protection  of  her 
sister,  who  unfortunately  died  in  child-birth,  in 
the  prime  of  life.  Within  three  months  after 
her  decease,  a  Mr.  Sucker,  of  Newport,  in  Shrop- 
shire, assumed  the  authority  of  a  guardian' over 
Mary  Anne,  took  her  from  school,  and  placed 
her  in  his  own  family,  where  he  treated  her  with 
great  severity,  and  inspired  her  with  an  absolute 
dread  of  his  person.  This  she  afterwards  con- 
strued into  a  premeditated  plan,  that  she  might 
throw  herself  in  the  way  of  some  person  who 
would  take  her  off  of  his  hands.  We  are  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture  the  motive  for  this  conduct ;  but 
certainly  it  must  have  been  a  bad  one. — In  a 
short  time,  Mr.  Sucker  introduced  her  to  a  Cap- 
tain Essex  Bovven,  of  the  83d  regiment  or  foot, 
whom  he  directed  her  to  consider  as  her  future 
guardian,  appointed  to  superintend  her  educa- 
tion abroad.  This  gentleman,  who  professed  an 
inviolable  attachment  to  her  family,  escorted  her 
to  London,  early  in  the  year  1792.  A  youthful 
mind,  like  hers,  was  naturally  delighted  with  the 
prospect  of  such  a  journey,  and  of  arriving  at 
such  a  metropolis.  Captain  Bowen  conveyed 
her  to  the  Salopian  Coffee-House,  Charing  Cross, 
to  the  landlady  of  which  he  introduced  her  as  his 
charge.  He  was  not  long  before  he  effected  the 
seduction  of  this  infantine  unfortunate;  after 
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which  he  threw  off  the  mask  of  tenderness,  and 
evinced  manners  of  the  most  ruffian  stamp. 
Without  a  friend  to  consult,  or  from  whom  to 
seek  relief,  it  cannot  be  thought  surprising  that 
she  should  become  the  passive  instrument  of  his 
will. 

In  consequence  of  an  order  from  his  regiment, 
this  son  of  Mars  now  found  himself  compelled 
to  embark  for  St.  Domingo;  but,  determined  on 
taking  with  him  his  young  protegee,  he  compelled 
her  to  assume  the  attire  of  afoot-boy, remarking, 
that  her  figure  was  well  adapted  to  such  an  office. 
Aware  of  his  peremptory  disposition,  in  a  pa- 
roxysm of  phrenzy  and  despair,  she  yielded  to 
the  base  proposal,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
John  Taylor.  She  accordingly  sailed  from  Fal- 
Iliouth,  for  the  West  Indies,  in  the  Crown  trans- 
port, Captain  Bishop,  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1792.  Never,  from  the  time  that  she  went  on 
board,  did  Captain  Bowen  suffer  her  to  eat  with 
him,  but  compelled  her  to  live  and  mess  with  the 
ship's  company.  During  their  passage  out,  they 
suffered  great  distress  of  weather;  the  pumps 
were  kept  constantly  at  work;  their  guns,  water, 
and  part  of  their  provisions,  were  obliged  to  be 
thrown  over-board;  the  crew  were  on  the  short 
allowance  of  a  biscuit  per  day,  each;  for  eight 
days  they  were  wholly  without  water,  excepting 
what  they  caught  in  their  watch- coats,  Sec.  from 
the  heavens;  but  though  poor  Mary  Anne  par- 
ticipated in  all  these  hardships,  she  cautiously 
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concealed  her  sex!  Her  health  became  visibly 
impaired;  but  after  her  arrival  at  Port-au-Prince, 
she  soon  recovered. 

Her  stay,  however,  at  St.  Domingo,  was  but 
short,  Captain  Bowen's  regiment  being  immedi- 
ately remanded  to  Europe,  to  join  the  troops  on 
the  continent,  under  the  command  of  the  duke 
of  York.  Under  the  threat  of  sending  her  up 
the  country,  and  disposing  of  her  as  a  slave,  her 
protector  now  compelled  her  to  enrol  herself  in 
the  regiment,  as  a  drummer;  in  which  capacity 
she  re-imbarked  and  accompanied  him  to  the 
coast  of  Flanders.  Previously  to  her  arrival  at 
head-quarters,  she  was  given  to  understand  that 
she  must  be  the  drudge  and  foot-boy  of  Cap- 
tain Bowen,  as  before,  whenever  the  performance 
of  her  duty,  as  a  drummer,  would  permit.  Her 
feelings  were  dreadfully  galled;  but  no  opening 
yet  presented  itself  for  her  relief. 

Subjected  to  all  the  alarms,  and  terrors,  and 
hardships  of  a  campaign;  compelled,  during  the 
frequent  skirmishes  which  took  place,  to  keep  a 
constant  roll  upon  the  drum,  to  drown  the  heart- 
piercing  cries  of  the  wounded  and  of  the  dying, 
whilst  her  comrades  were  falling  around  her,  the 
feeling  mind  may  picture  her  sufferings,  but  no 
pen  can  adequately  describe  them.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  siege  of  Valenciennes,  on  the  very 
day  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Tolamache  was  killed,  this 
unfortunate  woman  received  two  wounds:  one 
from  a  musket-ball,  which,  glancing  between  her 
breast  and  collar-bone,  struck  her  rib ;  the  other, 
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on  the  small  of  her  back,  from  an  accidental 
stroke  of  an  Austrian  trooper's  broad-sword. 
From  the  dread  of  her  sex  being  discovered,  she 
carefully  concealed  her  wounds,  the  cure  of  which 
she  at  length  effected  by  the  assistance  of  a  little 
basilican,  lint,  and  Dutch  drops. 

In  the  attack  upon  the  town,  her  tyrant  was 
killed  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  brutality  with 
which  he  had  treated  her,  she  could  scarcely  sup- 
press the  sudden  emotion  which  she  experienced 
on  the  intelligence,  or  check  the  tear  which 
started  for  his  fate.  She,  however,  searched  for, 
and  found  his  body;  by  which  means  she  ob- 
tained the  key  of  his  desk,  where  she  found  se- 
veral letters  relating  to  herself.  They  were  part 
of  a  correspondence  between  Captain  Bowen 
and  Mr.  Sucker.  These  she  carefully  preserved, 
by  sewing  them  up  under  the  shoulder-straps  of 
her  shirt. 

Though  relieved  from  her  cruel  oppressor, 
Mary  Anne's  situation  was  yet  truly  distressing. 
She  was  in  a  strange  country,  without  a  friend, 
labouring  under  •  excruciating  pain,  and  her 
wounds  so  situated  that  she  could  not  reveal  them 
without  discovering  her  sex.  In  this  dilemma, 
she  determined  to  quit  the  regiment,  and  endea- 
vour to  return  to  England ;  to  which  resolution 
she  was  prompted,  in  part,  by  having  discovered, 
from  Mr.  Sucker's  letters  to  Captain  Bowen,  that 
she  had  been  grossly  imposed  on,  in  pecuniary 
concerns,  money  having  been  remitted  for  her 
which  she  never  had  received.  She  accordingly 
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threw  off  her  drummer's  dress,  assumed  that  of  a 
sailor-boy,  which  she  had  reserved,  and  at  length, 
by  a  circuitous  route,  avoiding  towns  and  popu- 
lous places,  she  reached  Luxembourg.  That 
town  being  in  the  possession  or'  the  French,  she 
was  not  permitted  to  proceed  any  farther.  From 
necessity,  she  here  engaged  with  the  commander 
of  a  French  lugger,  which  she  took  for  a  trader, 
but  soon  found  to  be  a  privateer.  This  was  in 
September,  1793.  She  was  here  subjected  to 
the  severest  drudgery  of  ihe  vessel.  The  French- 
man cruised  about  for  four  months,  but  witj^eut 
success,  till  he  at  last  fell  in  with  the  British  fleet, 
then  in  the  Channel,  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Howe.  Mary  Anne,  with  a  spirit  of  patriotism, 
which  does  her  great  credit,  obstinately  persfsted  in 
•musing  to  fibril  against  her  country-men,  though 
severely  beaieu  by  the  French  captain.  After  a 
slight  resistance,  the  lugger  yielded;  and  Le  Sage 
(the  captain)  and  his  ci-ew,  were  carried  on  board 
the  Qiu-en  Charlotte,  to  be  examined  by  Lord 
Howe.  Being  questioned'  by  his  lordship,  she/ 
stated,  that,  bein:^  without  friends  in  L  iglanrl, 
ishe  had  accompanied  a' gentleman  to  the  cimi-i- 
nent  m  the  capacity  or  loot-boy:  on  the  death  of 
her  j master,  she  had,  in  tlve  utmost  distress, 
reached  Luxembourg,  under  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing a  passage  home;  but,  rinding  {hat  impossi- 
ble, she  had  been  forced  to  enter  iniu  Le  Safe's 
•vessel,  having  experienced,  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  no  attention  to  her  distress;  chiefly, 
as  she  supposed,  from  being  English.  Her  de- 
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termination,  she  added,  from  the  moment  that 
she  engaged  with  the  Frenchman,  was  to  desert 
on  the  first  opportunity  that  appeared  favorahJe 
to  her  design,  of  getting  to  England ;  but,  had 
she  known  that  Le  Sage's  intentions  had  been 
hostile  toward  her  countrymen,  she  would  rather 
have  perished  than  entered  his  ship. 

Fortunately  for  our  heroine,  his  lordship's  en- 
quiries were  not  too  minute :  she  obtained  a  fa- 
vorable dismissal,  and  was  afterwards  stationed 
on  board  the  Brunswick,  commanded  by  the  late 
Captain  Harvey,  to  whose  memory  a  monument 
has  since  been  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Her  post  in  the  Brunswick  was  that  of  powder 
rnonkey^on  the  quarter-deck.  She  had  not  been 
long  on  board  before  her  cleanliness,  and  gene- 
ral manners,  attracted  the  notice  of  Captain  Har- 
vey, who  questioned  her  respecting  her  friends, 
and  whether  she  had  not  clandestinely  quitted 
school,  to  try  the  sea.  Finding,  by  her  answers, 
that  she  was  not  altogether  what  she  appeared, 
Captain  Harvey  most  generously  solicited  her 
confidence,  and  proffered  his  services  in  her  be- 
half. She  related  to  him  such  of  her  adventures 
as  were  consistent  with  the  concealment  of  her 
sex  :  he  seemed  much  concerned,  and  appointed 
her  to  serve  as  principal  cabin-boy. 

In  the  spirited  action,  to  which  the  gallant 
Captain  Harvey  owed  his  death,  Mary  Anne 
was  very  actively  engaged.  Just  before  the  com- 
ing up  of  the  Ramilies,  she  received  a  severe 
wound  above  the  ancle  of  her  left  leg,  by  a 
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grape-shot,  which  struck  on  the  aftermost  brace 
of  the  gun,  and  re-hounding  on  the  deck,  lodged 
in  her  leg.  Three  times  she  attempted  to  rise, 
hut  without  effect;  and,  in  the  last  effort,  the 
shattered  bone  penetrated  the  skin,  so  as  wholly 
to  incapacitate  her  for  standing,  had  she  been 
able  to  rise.  Subsequently  to  this,  a  musket-ball 
perforated"  her  thigh,  a  littie  above  the  knee  of 
the  same  leg.  She  Jay  in  this  crippled  state  till 
the  action  wras  over,  when  she  was  conveyed  to 
the  cock-pit;  but,  though  subjected  to  the  most 
excruciating  pain,  the  grape-shot  could  not  be 
extracted,  through  fear  of  injuring  the  tendons, 
amongst  which  it  lay.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
Brunswick  at  Spithead,  Mary  Anne  was  conveyed 
to  Haslar  Hospital ;  from  which,  after  four 
months'  attendance  as  an  out-patient,  having  ex- 
perienced a  partial  cure,  she  was  discharged. 
During  the  period  here  alluded  to,  she  derived 
her  support  from  money  which  she  had  previ- 
ously received  from  her  benefactor,  Captain. 
Harvey. 

Soon  after  her  discharge  from  the  hospital^ 
she  rntered  on  board  of  the  Vesuvius,  com mauded 
by  Captain  Tomlinson.  In  this  ship,  which  be- 
longed to  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  squadron,  she  sailed 
from  Spiihead,  cruised  for  some  time  off  the 
French  coast,  and  went  to  Gibraltar  and  back, 
without  meeting  with  any  occurrence  deserving; 
of  notice.  Off  Dunkirk,  however,  the  Vesuvius 
fell  in  with  a  couple  of  piivateers;  and,  being  of 
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inferior  fbfcee,  she  was  boarded  and  captured, 
after  having  maintained  a  running  fight  for  seven 
hours.  Mary  Anne  states,  that  she  served  as  a 
midshipman,  on  hoard  of  the  Vesuvius,  though 
she  received  only  the  pay  of  a  common  man  ; 
and  that  she,  and  another  young  midshipman, 
named  William  Richards,  were  taken  on  board 
one  of  the  privateers;  whilst  the  rest  of  the  crew 
of  the  Vesuvius  were  conveyed  on  board  of  the 
other.  Having  been  deprived  of  their  dirks, 
Mary  Anne  and  her  companion  were  taken  to 
Dunkirk,  and  confined  in  the  prison — formerly, 
we  presume,  the  convent  of  the  nuns  of  St.  Clair 
— in  Church  Street.  There  she  was  incarcerated 
ibr  eighteen  months,;  endured  a  severe  illness, 
and  was  treated  with  much  cruelty.  In  the  ear- 
lier part  of  her  confinement,  she  projected  a  plan 
for  escape,  in  conjunction  with  Richards.  Their 
intention  was  to  leap  from  the  top  of  the  prison; 
but  being  detected,  they  were  afterwards  con- 
fined in  separate  dungeons;  where,  Mary  Anne 
declares,  it  was  so  dark,  that,  for  eleven  weeks, 
she  never  saw  day-light;  her  only  allowance,  all 
that  time,  being  bread  and  water,  lowered  down 
to  her  by  a  cord.  Her  bed  was  nothing  but  a 
little  straw,  which  was  never  changed.  Once 
she  was  so  ill,  for  two  days,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
quitting  her  miserable  pallet,  and  her  wretched 
pittance  of  bread  and  water  was  drawn  up  un- 
touched. Nature,  however,  performed  the  part 
of  a  skilful  physician ,-  and,  when  she  recovered, 
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her  sorry  fare  was  devoured  with  more  genuine 
gouty  than  the  pampered  appetite  of '  an  epicure 
enjoys  over  his  daintiest  dish. 

Mary  Anne's  imprisonment  was  not  wholly  un- 
serviceable. Among  the  prisoners  was  an  inge- 
nious German,  who  lessened  the  hardships  and 
privations  of'  his  confinement,  by  the  disposal  of 
various  trinkets,  which  he  manufactured,  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner,  from  go  id  wire.  By  frequent  and 
attentive  observation,,  Mary  Anne  acquired  the 
art,  which  she  turned  to  some  account  after  her 
arrival  in  England.  If  her  statement  be  correct, 
the  chains  of  the  bracelets  which  her  majesty 
wore  in  the  royal  procession  to  St.  Paul's,  in 
commemoration  of  onr  great  naval  victories, 
were  made  by  her,  whilst  she  worked  with  a  jew- 
eller, of  the  name  of  Lover,  in  Denmark-Street, 
by  order  of  Messrs  Gray  and  Constable. 

An  exchange  of  prisoners  at  length  took  place, 
about  five  weeks  after  her  recovery,  and  Mary 
Anne  obtained  her  liberty;  but,  from  the  time  of 
attempting  to  escape,  she  did.  not  see  her  fnend 
Richards,  till  she  met  him  by  chance  in  London. 

From  certain  physical  causes,  into  an  explana- 
tion of  which  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  enter,  the 
first  obtiusion  of  light  aUv ays  produces  a  distres- 
sing sensation  in.  the  eyes  of  persons,  who  have 
been  confined,  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time,  in  darkness.  Mary  Anne  experienced  this 
sensation  in  a  very  painful"  degree;  particularly 
as  she  was  altogether  in  a  very  weak  state,  and 
as  the  surrounding  country  exhibited  a  ciuuky 
z  3 
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appearance.  The  reflection  of  light,  from  a 
white  surface,  is  far  more  powerful  than  from  » 
superficies  of  any  colour  whatsoever;  a  circum- 
stance to  which,  in  a  great  measure,  may  be 
ascribed  that  dreadful  disorder,  the  ophthalmia. 
The  sun's  rays  are  reflected,  with' accumulated 
brilliancy  and  heat,  from  the  white  and  burning* 
sands  of  Egypt. 

Mary  Anne  intended  to  return  immediately  to 
England,  but  chance  gave  her.adventures  another 
direction.  Whilst  passing  through  Church- 
Street,  she  overheard  a  gentleman  enquiring  for 
a  lad,  who  might  be  willing  to  go  to  America,  in- 
the  capacity  of  ship's  steward,  and  immediately 
tendered  her  services-  The  person  proved  to  be 
a  Captain  Field,  of  the  Ariel,  an  American  mer- 
chantman. A  bargain  was  struck,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  she  should  have  f  fty  pounds,  beside 
what  she  could  make,  for  the  passage  from  Dun- 
kirk to  New  York,  and  thence  to  England,  part 
of  the  money  to-be  advanced  to  fit  her  out.  She 
accordingly  sailed  for  New  York,  in  August, 
1796.  Whilst  in  America,  she  resided  chiefly 
on  share,  with  captain  Field's  family,  at  Rhode 
Island.  Whether  the  American  fair  ones  have 
any  peculiarity  of  taste  in  their  love  affairs,  we 
know  not;  but  Mary  Anne,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  great  favorite  with  all  the  family,  actually 
made  a  conquest  of  the  Captain's  niece!  Nor 
was  this  an  attachment  to  be  easily  broken  off. 
The  young  lady— the  American  young  lady — 
went  so  /a*  as  to  propose  marriage ;  and,,  to  the 
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last  hour  of  her  beloved's  residence  at  Rhode 
Island,  did  she  indefatigably  endeavor  to  accom- 
plish her  object.  Previously  to  her  departure, 
Mary  Anne  was  under  the  necessity  of  present- 
ing her  portrait  to  her  mistress;  for  which  she 
sat,  in  the  full  uniform  of  an  American  officer, 
and  paid  the  sum  of  eighteen-  dollars. 

Mary  Anne  had  not  proceeded  more  than  two 
miles  from  Rhode  Island,  towards  the  ship,  ta- 
sail  for  England,  when  she  was  overtaken  by  a 
servant,  informing  Captain  Field  and  herself, 
that  her  enamorata  was  in  strong  fits.  Humanity 
of  course  compelled  their  return,  and  they  found 
the  young  lady  in  the  state  described.  With 
great  difficulty  she  was  recovered;  and  our  he- 
roine, who  certainly  supported  the  male  charac- 
ter with  considerable  address,  soothed  her  with 
the  promise  of  speedily  returning  from  England, 
and  then  took  her  final  departure;  leaving  the 
love-sick  fair  "  to  sigh  alone,  arid  think  on-  what 
was  past." 

After  a  favorable  passage,  the  Ariel  arrived  in 
the  Thames,  in  the  month  of  November,  179& 
Captain  Field  intended  to  remain  in  England  no 
longer  than  was  necessary  to  discharge  his  cargo, 
and  obtain  a  fresh  one;  and,  as  "he  had  behaved 
\vith  great  kindness  towards  Mary  Anne,  she  de- 
termined to  proceed  with  him,  on  a  trading  voy- 
age, up  the  Mediterranean.  Another  induce- 
ment to  this  determination  was,  that  he  had  fre- 
quently intimated  his  intention  of  retiring,  and 
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of  resigning  the  command  of  the  ship  to  her,  ki 
the  course  of  another  voyage  or  two. 

A  fresh  adventure  now  presented  itself,  which 
afforded  additional  proof  that  Mary  Anne  was  by 
no  means  deficient  in  courage.  Captain  Field 
having  engaged  a  couple  of  fresh  hands,  his 
steward  took  their  descriptions,  &c.  in  the  cabin, 
whilst  some  loose  cash  and  bank  notes  were  lying 
on  the  desk.  The  money  did  not  escape  notice. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night,  a  crash  was  heard  at 
the  upper  cabin  door,  as  though  it  had  been 
forced.  Alarmed  at  the  instant,  our  heroine 
sought  for  the  tinder-box;  instead  of  which  her 
hands  alighted  on  a  brace  of  pistols:  unfortu- 
nately they  were  not  loaded.  A  more  violent 
attempt  was  now  made,  at  the  inner  door;  when, 
recollecting  the  situation  of  a  sword,  she  seized 
it,  and  at  the  instant  when  the  door  gave  way, 
by  a  third  effort,  she  made  a  thrust.  Neither 
groan  nor  noise  was  heard :  the  intruder  retired 
in  silence.  From  the  difficulty  she  had  found, 
in  drawing  the  sword  back,  Mary  Anne  was  con- 
vinced that  it  must  have  wounded  deeply.  Hav- 
ing found  the  tinder-box,  she  obtained  a  light, 
made  the  door  secure,  and  sat  up  till  morn- 
ing. One  of  tUe  new  hands  was  then  found  to 
be  in  bed,  being  unwell,  as  he  said,  from  an 
accident  which  he  had  met  with,  the  evening 
before,  in  getting  into  his  birth.  When  Captain 
Field  came  on  board,  the  man  was  examined, 
and  \\uia  iound  to  have  received  such  a  wound  in 
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the  thigh  as  sufficiently  revealed  the  nature  of 
his  accident.  Being  in  a  dangerous  state,  he 
was  sent  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital;  and,  as  the 
ship  sailed  before  he  was  cured,  he  escaped  pro- 
secution. 

Some  days  after  this,  she  went  on  shore,  ac- 
companied by  the  mate,  both  of  them  in  sailors' 
clothes,  for  the  sake  of  amusement.  Just  as  they 
were  about  to  land,  at  St.  Catherine's  Stairs,  they 
were  assailed  by  a  press-gang;  and,  as  Mary 
Anne  was  somewhat  obstreperous,  she  was  tum- 
bledout  of  the  boat,  and  received  a  wound  ou 
the  head  from  a  cutlass.  They  were  afterwards 
taken  on  board  the  tender,  whence  the  mate,, 
having  his  protection  in  his  pocket,  soon  ob- 
tained his  liberation.  •  Our  heroine  was  less  for- 
tunate:  she  had  left  hers  in  the  ship;  and,  as 
the  mate  was  violently  attached  to  Captain 
Field's  niece,  he  informed  the  regulating  officer, 
that  his  companion  was  an  Englishman;  thus 
thinking  to  rid  himself  of  a  dangerous  rival* 
Mary  Anne  received  her  liberty  only  by  the  dis- 
closure of  her  sex.  After  this  event,  she  sent  for 
her  friend  Captain  Field,  to  whom  also  she  im- 
parted her  secret.  He  was  anxious  for  her  to 
continue  her  disguise,  and  return  with  him  to 
America,  but  that  she  declined. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  what  may  be  consi- 

,     dered  as  an  epoch   in   the  life   of  our   heroine.. 

From  the  period  here  alluded  to,  her  adventures 

have  been  confined  to  terra  firma;  and  we  may 

perhaps  find  it  expedient  to  relate  the  remainder 
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of  them,  with  more  brevity  than  we  have  hitherto 
adopted. 

Finding  herself  at  leisure,  after  her  discharge 
from  the  tender,  she  made  numerous  applications 
to  the  Navy  Pay- office,  Somerset- House,  fox 
money  due  to  her  for  service  on  board  the  Bruns- 
wick and  the  Vesuvius;  but,  meeting  with  re- 
peated disappointments,  her  language  was  one 
day  somewhat  indecorous,  and  she  was  conveyed 
to  Bow- Street.  There  she  underwent  a  long  ex- 
amination, but  was  at  length  dismissed;  and, se- 
veral gentlemen,  commiserating  her  sufferings, 
entered  into  a  subscription,  from  which  she  re- 
ceived twelve  shillings  a  week,  till  she  got  her 
money  from  the  Navy-office,  in  the  name  of  John 
Taylor. — By  the  recommendation  of  some  of  the 
gentlemen,  who  thus  interested  themselves  in  her 
behalf,  she  was  placed  in  a  lodging,  the  Deeper 
of  which  was  strictly  enjoined  to  break  her,  if 
possible,  of  her  masculine  habit.  This,  however, 
would  have  been  a  task  not  easily  to  be  accom- 
plished ;  -as  will  be  evident  from  the  following 
facts. 

Whilst  living  on  the  money  which  she  receiv- 
ed, as  wages,  from  the  American  captain,  she 
used  to  frequent  the  theatres,  and  certain  well- 
known  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Covcnl 
Garden,  where  she  was  soon  known  as  a  bon 
compagnion.  Thus  she  became  acquainted  with 
Haines,  the  notorious  highwayman,  who,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  atoned  for  his  crimes,  by 
swinging  in  chains  upon  Hounslow  Heath.  Ig- 
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tforant  of  his  profession,  she  one  evening,  in  a  fit 
of  low  spirits,  mentioned   the  shortness   of  he* 
cash ;  when    Haines,  clapping  her  on  the  shoul- 
der, exclaimed,  "  Damn  it,  my  fine  fellow,  I'll 
put  you  up  to  the  best  way  in  the  world   to  get 
the  supply  you  stand  in  need  of."     Leaving  the 
house  together,  he  proposed  an   excursion  upon 
the  road,  and  actually  furnished  her  with  money 
to   equip   herself  on   the   occasion,   her  sailor's 
habit  not  being  thought  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
She    accordingly   bought   a   pair    of  buckskin 
breeches,  and  boots,  and  met  Haines,  with  six 
others,  at  a  place  appointed,  on  the  following 
evening.      There   she  also  received  a  brace  of 
pistols;    but,  when   every  thing   was  ready  for 
their   departure,  thoughts  of  danger,  dishonor, 
&c.  flashed  across  her  mind,  and  she  prudently 
declined  the  enterprise. 

This  adventure  inspired  her  with  serious  ideas 
of  seeking  employment,  and  led  her  to  apply  to 
Mr.  Loyer,  the  jeweller,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned.  She  remained  with  him  sometime; 
but,  not  receiving  pay  equal  to  what  she  thought 
herself  entitled  to,  she  left  his  employ.  Whilst 
witli  him,  however,  she  became  a  member  of  a 
lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  at  the  Harlequin,  in  Drury- 
Lane  ;  and  is  probably  the  only  female  belonging 
to  that  society.  At  the  time  of  admission,  her 
sex,  of  course,  was  unknown. 

Mary  Anne  did  not  continue  long  in  the  lodg- 
ing which  had  been  provided  for  her.  She  con- 
sidered her  landlady  as  ungrateful,  for  represent- 
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ing  her  as  unbecomingly  inclined  to  masculine 
propensities,  such  as  smoaking,  drinking  of  grog, 
&c.;  though  she  protests  that  she  never  took 
any  of  the  latter  without  inviting  the  ingrate  to 
participate,  and  that  she  was  never  backward  in 
taking  a  good  allowance. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1797,  the. grape- 
shot,  \\hich  had  remained  in  her  leg  from  June, 
1794,  worked  out  of  itself.  This  she  attributed 
to  her  too  free  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  Her 
leg  being  in  a  very  bad  state,  she  obtained  ad- 
mission into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  whence, 
after  having  several  pieces  of  shattered  bone  ex- 
tracted, she  was  discharged.  The  cure,  however, 
\vas  riot  complete:  she  has  since  been  in  differ- 
ent hospitals,  and  under  the  care  of  several  me- 
dical men,  but  without  receiving  permanent 
relief. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  had  at  one  time  ac- 
quired so  much  notoriety,  that  a  female  mendi- 
crfnt  adventurer,  of.  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  at- 
tempted to  pass  herself  off,  in  a  light  horseman's 
dress,  as  the  Jolm  JL'aylur,  who  imti  fought  in  the 
Brunswick.  Suspected  of  being  an  impostor, 
she  was  taken  'before  Justice  Bond,  at  Bow- 
Suecr.  Mary  Anne  vsas  then  in  the  Middlesex 
HoVj-iui!;  but,  on  being  sent  lor,  attended,  to 
confront  IK;  double.  When  the  real  Simon 
Pure  appeared,  ihe  woi'sap  ><>on  confessed  the 
imposition,  uiid  \\as  sent  to  ine  House  of  Cor- 
rection. 

Ou  returning  from  this  business,  Mary  Anne 
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bad  an  accidental  rencontre  with  a  hair-dresser, 
who,  mistaking  her  for  another  person,  to  whom- 
he  owed  a  grudge,  knocked  her  down,  cut  her 
head,  and  materially  hurt  her  wounded  leg,  by 
kicking  her.  For  this  unmanly  act — for  Mary 
Anne  was  then  in  female  attire — le  frlseur  was 
tried  at  the  next  quarter  sessions,  and  sentenced 
to  pay  ten  pounds,  as  a  compensatitm  for  the  in- 
jury inflicted. 

In  1799,  Mary  Anne  was  a  second  time  an  in- 
mate of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  whence  she 
escaped  without  the  loss  of  a  limb,  by  a  very  re- 
markable circumstance.  Previously  to  her  going 
in,  she  had  taken  the  charge  of  a  little  motherless 
boy,  about  three  years  old.  The  child,  during 
her  confinement  in  the  hospital,  was  under  the 
care  of  two  young  ladies.  Unfortunately,  they 
took  the  infant  to  dine  with  them,  on  board  of  a 
West  Indiaman,  in  the  river;  and,  through  want 
of  attention,  he  fell  over  and  was  drowned;  at 
least,  so  the  case  was  represented.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  Mary  Anne  received  this  distressing 
intelligence,  her  leg  had  been  ordered  for  am- 
putation, and  was  in  a  state  preparatory  for  that 
operation.  Frantic  at  the  loss,  and  regardless  of 
consequences  to  herself,  she  removed  the  screw 
bandage  from  her.  leg,  and  walked  to- Hermi- 
tage Stairs,  off  which  the  child  was  understood 
to  have  been  drowned,  without  experiencing  the 
slightest  pain  or  impediment  hi  her  progress. 
The  body  of  the  child,  however,  was  never  found; 
and  Mary  .'inne  had  soaie  reason  ior  thinking, 
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^that,   instead  of  having  been  drowned,  he  had 
been  carried  o/F. 

About  a  fortnight  after  this  event?  her  leg  be- 
came as  bad  as  ever,  and  she  obtained  admission 
into   the   Mary-la-bonne   Infirmary,   where  she 
'obtained  considerable  rdief. 

Amidst  her  sufferings,  Mary  Anne  has  thecon- 
solation  of  enjoying  a  pension  of  twenty  pounds 
a  year  from  her  majesty;  and,  at  different  times, 
she  has  received  han'dsome  presents  from  several 
noble  personages,  amongst  whom  are  the  duke 
and  duchess  of  York,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  &c. 
~  Once,  at  Buckingham  House,  after  having  peti- 
tioned the  duke  of  York,  she  had  the  honor  of 
kissing  her  majesty's  hand  in  private. 

It  is  now  requisite  to  state,  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  recommendation  of  Justice  Bond,  Messrs 
Winter  and  Hay,  of  Long  Acre,  wrote  several 
times  to  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Trevallyn,  to  procure 
some  particulars  relative  to  the  birth  and  expec- 
tations of  Mary  Anne,  but  without  receiving  any 
answer.    She  therefore  determined  on  a  personal 
application    to   Mr.   Sucker.      She  accordingly  3 
went  to  Shrewsbury,  in  the  mail,  and  proceeded  • 
thence  to  Mr.  Sucker's  residence,  at  Newport,  in 
a  return  chaise.     She  declined  mentioning  her  i 
name,  but  sent  in  word,  by  the  servant,  that  a 
lady  wished  to -speak  with  him.     This  effort  fail-  • 
ing  of  success,  she  returned  to  Shrewsbury,  pro-  > 
cured  an  ensign's  uniform,  hired   a  horse,   rode 
back  to  Mr.  Sucker's,  and  sent  in  a  message,  ihat/ 
a  gentleman,  knowing  the  late  Cuptain  BowenJ 
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had  something  to  communicate.  She  now  ob- 
tained an  audience;  and,  on  enquiring  of  Mr. 
Sucker,  if  he  knew  Mif-s  Talbot,  or  could  give 
any  information  concerning  her,  she  received  lor 
answer,  that  he  had  known  her  well,  and  that 
she  died  abroad  in  1798.  He  had  letters,  he 
said,  in  his  possession,  which  informed  him  of 
that  fact.  By  a  certain  mark  upon  her  forehead 
Mary  Anne  instantly  proved  the  falsehood  of  his 
assertion,  identified  herself  as  Miss  Talbot,  drew 
her  sword,  and  declared  that  he  was  her  prisoner, 
tind  should  account  to  her,  for  what  she  supposed 
he  had  defrauded  her  of.  He  appeared  surprised* 
and  confounded,  repeatedly  exclaimed  that  he 
was  a  ruined  man,  and,,  trembling,  abruptly  left 
the  rcmnit 

Mary  Anne  now  went  to  Shrewsbury,  intend- 
ing to  consult  a  lawyer  on  the  business ;  but  not 
meeting  with  one,  she  returned  to  Mr.  Sucker's, 
with  the  intention,  if  possible,  of  getting  some 
information  respecting  her  family,  &c.  She 
learned,  however,  that  her  ci-devant  guardian  had 
suddenly  left  his  house;  and  in  less  than  three 
days  after,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  without 
having  evinced  any  previous  symptoms  of  illness, 
at  a  place  a  little  distance  from  Newport. 

Much  distressed  at  her  disappointment,  Mary 
Anne  would  have  proceeded  to  Mr.  Wilson's,  at 
Trevallyn,  but  was  incapacitated  for  want  of  mo- 
ney:  she  therefore  returned,  spiritless  to  London. 
At  a  loss  for  an  eligible  mode  of  employment, 
she  at  one  time^  turned  her  attention  to  theatri- 
£  A  2 
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cals,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Thespian  So- 
ciety, in  Tottenham- Cop  it  Road  At  such  thea- 
trical seminaries,  it  is  customary  for  the  embryo 
performers  to  assume  such  characters  as  happen 
to  hit  their  fancy,  rather  than  to  confine  them- 
selves to  such  parts  as  nature  may  have  furnished 
them  with  the  requisites  for.  Mary  Anne,  how- 
ever, neither  raved  as  Richard,  nor  sighed  as 
Romeo;  but  figured  away  as  Juliet,  Floranthe, 
Irene,  Adeline,  Lady  Helen,  &c.  sometimes  fa- 
vouring the  audience  with  low  comedy,  in  such 
parts  as  Mrs.  Scout,  and  Jack  Hawser,  In  the 
latter,  it  may  be  presumed,  she  was  quite  aufait. 
This  pursuit,  however,  proved  more  pleasant  than 
profitable,  and  Mary  Anne  was  compelled  to  de- 
cline it. 

This  lady,  in  the  course  of  her  adventures, 
has  occasionally  fallen  into  very  extraordinary 
scrapes.  Once  slie  was  robbed  of  ail  her  clothes, 
by  a  soldier's  trull,  who  was  afterwards  transport- 
ed ;  and,  but  for  charity,  she  would  not  have  had 
an  article  to  wear.  Another  time,  by  the  malice 
of  her  landlady's  sister,  she  was  summoned  before 
the  commissioners  of  the  stamp  office,  for  wear- 
ing hair-powder  without  a  licence.  On  this  oc- 
casion, she  wittily  defended  herself,  by  stating, 
that  though  she  had  never  worn  powder  as  an 
article  of  dress,  she  had  frequently  used  it  in  de- 
fence of  her  king  and  country.  The  consequence 
was,  that  a  handsome  collection  was  made  for 
her  in  the  office.  An  order  was  one  day  left  at 
her  lodgings,  purporting. to  be  signed  by  Colonei 
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PisPfer,  who  was  represented  to  have  interested 
himself  greatly  in  her  behalf,  for  nine  guineas, 
on  the  house  of  Cox  and  Co;  but,  on  enquirv, 
it  was  treated  by  Colonel  Fisher  as  a  forgery,  by 
which*  Mary  Anne  had  nearly  been  involved  ill 
very  unpleasant  circumstances. 

Some  time  after  this,  she  was  arrested,  at  the 
snit  of  her  landlady,  for  upwards  of  eleven* 
pounds,  and  thrown  into  JSewgate,  whence  she 
was  liberated  by  the  Society  for  the  relief  of  per- 
sons confined  for  small  debts;  the  plaintiff  con- 
senting  to  take  five  pounds,  though  she  haJ  pre- 
viously refused  six  guineas,  for  her  demand.. 
Before  the  period  of  Jier  emancipation/however, 
Mary  Anne  had  nearly  been  turned  out  of  New- 
gate. At  one  of  the  evening  convivial  meetings, 
which  are  holden  in  that  abode  of  jollity  and  mi- 
sery, having  equipped  herself  in  male  attire,  she 
officiated  as  president  of  a  club;  and,  after  a  re- 
gale of  singing,  smoking,  and  drinking, when  the 
hour  of  separation,  arrived,  she  was  conducted 
into  the  lobby  as  a  Granger.  A  remonstrance^ 
however,  on  her  part,  set  things  to  rights. 

She  had  not  long'  quitted  Newgate,  before  she 
was  plunged  into1  fresh  troubles.  A  person  had 
become  indebted  to  her,  for  washing,  mending, 
&c.  and  for  money  lent,  which  she  had  pledged 
hen  clothes  to  procure,  to  the  amount  of  thirty- 
eight  pounds.  She  believed  tiim  to  be  a  aian  of 
property,  but  he  did  not  pay  her,  and  she  was- 
compelled  to  arrest  h::u.  About  the  same  time> 
being  in  great  distress,  her  trunk,  containing  all 
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her  letters  and  papers,  with  some  needle-work 
which  she  had  in  hand,  was  stopped  for  a  week's 
rent;  a  circumstance  which  enabled  her  debtor 
to  enter  a  non  pros  to  her  action,  from  her  inabi- 
lity of  producing  the  papers,  requisite  to  prove 
the  debt.  Whether  she  ever  renew_ed  the  pro- 
cess, or  obtained  the  money,  we  know  not.  She 
arrested  her  landlord,  in  an  action. of  trover,  for 
the  property  detained ;  but,  owing  to  some  error 
in  the  proceedings,  her  suit,  for  that  time,  failed. 
On  taking  a  survey  of  the  numerous  incidents 
in  the  life  of  this  fema'le,  it  will  be  admitted,  that 
few  have  experienced  a  succession  of  such  unu- 
sual adventures.  That  she  is  deficient  in  that 
firmness,  and  rectitude  of  mind,  which  shield 
their  possessors  from  error,  as  well  as  from  crime, 
must  we  think  also  be  admitted.  From  her 
early  misfortune,  she  has  ever  been  an  object  of 
pity;  but,  whilst  we  commiserate  her  sufferings, 
and  extol  her  intrepidity,  let  us  be  careful"  of  set- 
ting her  up  as  an  object  of  admiration,  or  as  a 
model  for  the  youthful  mind  to  emulate.  She 
must  be  regarded,  .rather  as  a  beacon,  to  warn 
from  danger,  than  as  a  friendly  light,  to  lead  to 
safety. 


LA  MAUPIN. 

THIS  female,  who  acquired  extraordinary 
celebrity  as  a  singer  in  France  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  one  of  the  numerous  iu- 
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stances,  in  which  a  stage  heroine  fortified  by 
public  favour,  and  presuming  on  the  magic  of 
a  melodious  voice,  defied  the  laws  and  institu- 
tions of  a  country  by  which  she  was  supported; 
and  committed,  with  impunity,  crimes  which 
would  have  doomed  a  common  unaccomplished 
desperado  to  ignominious  death. 

This  lomantic  and  indecorous  adventurer,  who 
dressed,  fought,  made  love,  and  conquered  like 
a  man,  having  been  married  at  an  early  age,  for- 
tunately for  her  husband  Mons.  Maupin,  quitted 
him   a  few   months  after  their  nuptials,  for  the 
superior   attractions  of  a  fencing  master,  who 
taught  her  the  use  of  the  small  sword,  a  weapon 
which    she   afterwards  handled  with  destructive 
dexterity   against  many  antagonists.     In  an  ex- 
cursion  from  Paris  to  Marseilles,  her  perform- 
ance in    the  character  of  a  man   in  a  favourite 
piece   was    received    with  admiration,    and  -the 
most  extravagant   applause;  and,  she    won  the 
affections  of  a  beautiful  young  lady,  the  only 
child   of  a  wealthy   merchant  in  the  latter  city, 
prevailed  on  the  infatuated  girl  to  elope  with  her 
in  the  night  from  her  father's  house,  and  being 
pursued,   took  refuge  in   a  convent.     The  disci- 
pline and   correct  intercourse  of  such   a  society, 
did  not  suit  the  views  and  temper  of  La  Maupin  ; 
she  was  also  alarmed  by  certain  religious  doubts 
and  scruples,  suggested  by  the  fair  fugitive,  wrho 
began    to  repent  of  her  rash  and  unwarrantable 
conduct,  in  quitting  her  father's  house,  with  all 
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thqt  was  decent  and  respectable  in  society,  fora 
female  bravo,  whom  she  dreaded  and  submitted 
to,  r.ither  than    loved.     Interrupted   in  her  de* 
signs,  and    irritated  by  the  opposition,  this  the- 
atrical  miscreant,  set  fire  at   midnight,  to    the 
building  which  had  so  hospitably   sheltered  her, 
and,  in  the  general  confusion,  secured  by  force 
her    unhappy  victim,  and   fled  to  a  sequestered 
village,  where  they  were  concealed   for  several 
weeks;  but  the"  country  being  alarmed  by  such 
flagrant  enormity,  a  diligent  search  took  place, 
the  offender  was  traced  to  her  retreat,  and  seized 
after  an  obstinate  resistance,  in  which  she  killed 
one   of  the  officers  of  justice,  and  dangerously 
wounded   two  others.     The  fair  but  frail  young 
lady,  was  restored  to  her  afflicted  parents,  and 
La   Maupin,    this   notorious   murderer,  this- se- 
ducer  of  innocence  and/ incendiary,    wras  con- 
demned to  be  burnt  alive;  but  the  syren,  whose 
tones  enchanted  every  hearer,  while  the  poison 
of  asps  was  within   her  lips,  had'  secured  such 
powerful   intercessors,  that  the  execution  of  her 
sentence  was  delayed,    and  this  abominable  and 
profligate  woman   escaped  the  punishment  she 
deserved. 

From  infamy  and  fetters  she  hurried  to  Paris, 
was  received  with  raptures  at  the  opera,  but  could 
not  shake  ofT  the  characteristic  audacity  of  her 
former  deportment.  In  a  crowded  theatre,  con- 
ceiving herself  affronted  by  Dumenil,  a  favourite 
actor,  remarkable  for  mild  temper  and  iuoffea- 
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si ve  manners,  she  rushed  on  the  stage,  poured 
forth  a  torrent  or'  abuse  on  the  poor  man,  inter- 
rupted the  entertainment  and  actually  caned  him 
before  all  the  audience !  This  indignity  was 
submitted  to  without  a  murmur;  and  basking  in 
the  warm  sunshine  of  public  patronage,  she 
exercised  for  several  years,  a  capricious  and  in- 
sulting tyranny  over  princes,  magistrates,  man- 
agers and  people.  At  a  bail  given  by  a  prince 
of  the  blood,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  La 
Man  pin  insolently  paraded  the  rooms  in  men's 
clothes,  and  treating  a  lady  of  distinction  with 
indecency,  was  called  out  at  different  times  by 
three  gentlemen,  each  ef  whom  she  ran  through 
the  body ;  yet,  such  was  the  public  infatuation, 
or  so  polluted  at  that  period  the  fountain  of  justice 
in  France,  that  this  infamous  woman  was  again 
pardoned  ! 

Under  the  impulse  of  prevalent  fashion,  pe- 
culiar taste,  vicious  caprice,  or  a  combination  of 
appetite  and  curiosity,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
made  her  proposals  which  she  accepied,  and  for 
a  short  time  insulted  the  inhabitants  of  Brussels 
as  an  appendage  to  the  loose  pleasures  of  the 
sovereign ;  but  her  reign,  .which  could  only  have 
been  prolonged  by  discreet  management,  and 
gentle  conduct,  was  by  her  eccentricities  rapidly 
shortened.  The  satiated  Elector  with  a  mixture 
of  cruelty  and  kindness  sent  this  virago  a  purse 
of  forty  thousand  livres,  by  the  husband  of  a 
who  informed  her  that  a  carnage 
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was  at  the  door,  in  which  she  must  immediately 
quit  Brnsst-ls.  The  enraged  courtezan  threw  the 
puree  at  the  messenger's  head,  ahused  him  as  a 
cuckold  and  a  scoundrel,  told  him  his  insignifi- 
cance protected  hi  n,  that  she  would  not  disgrace 
her  M\ord  with  ihe  blood  of  such  a  contemptible 
rascal,  and  kicked  him  clown  stairs! 

The  applause  or  a  Parisian  circle  again  sooth- 
ed her  chagrin  ;  as  old  age  and  infimirty  came 
on  she  quitted  thev  stage,  and  associated  with 
her  forsaken  husband*  who  in  her  accumulation 
of  wealth  overlooked  his  domestic  disgrace. 
After  a  life  of  impudence  and  vice,  this  extraor- 
dinary ehtum'tir  wan  comforted-  in  htr  lust  mo- 
ments by  an  indulgent  priest,  who3  from  gnuU 
lude  or  conviction,  thus  replied  to  certain  doubts 
#nd  questions,  naturally  arising  in  the  breast  of 
so  great  a  sinner  :  "  Your  peace  is  made  with 
heaven — and  although  you  have  been  a  kite  la- 
bourer in  the  vineyard,  you  shall  sleep  in  Abra- 
ham's bosom," 
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THIS  eminent  performer  and  composer  of 
music,  was  born  in  1713.  He  was  blind  from 
his  infancy,  but  acquired  a  profound  knowledge 
of  music,  and  became  master  of  his  majesty's 
band  of  musicians.  He  was  also  organist  to  the 
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society  of  the  Temple,  and  of  St.  Andrew's  Hol- 
born.  Dr.  Alcock,  who  had  been  a  pupil  ui  liis, 
speaks  of  his  .scientific  knowledge  in  the  most 
exalted  terms,  and  adds,  that  <4  most  of  the 
musicians  contrived  methods  to  get  acquainted 
with  him, -as  they  found  their  advantage  in  it: 
that  it  was  common,  just,  a.-  the  service  of  St. 
Andrew's  church,  or  the  Temple  was  ended,  to 
see  forty  or  fifty  organists  at  the  altar,  waiting 
to  hear  his  last  voluntary ;  even  Mr.  Handel 
himself  I  have  many  times  seen  at  each  of  those 
places,  fn  short,  it  rau&t  be  confessed,  that  his 
extempore  voluntaries  were  inimitable,  and  his 
taste  in  composition  wonderful."  Dr.  Alcock 
also  informs  us  of  a  number  of  very  extraordinary 
circumstances  concerning  this  admirable  man. 
"  I  was  his  apprentice,"  says  the  doctor,  "  and 
the  first  year  I  went  to  him,  I  remember  his 
occasionally  playing  (tor  his  amusement  only)  at 
billiards,  mississippi,  shuffle- board,  and  skittles, 
at  which  games  he  constantly  beat  his  competi- 
tors. To  avoid  prolixity,  I  shall  raenuuu  his 
shewing  me  the  way  through  the  private  streets 
of  Westminster,  tne  intricate  passages  of  the 
city,  and  the  adjacent  villages,  both  on  horse, 
back  and  foot,  places  that  1  had  never  been  at 
before  ;  his  playing  very  neatly  and  correctly  all 
Correiii's,  and  Gem  imam's  twelve  solos,  on  the 
violin.  He  had  so  correct  an  ear  and  memory, 
that  he  never  forgot  the  voice  of  any  person  he 
had  once  heard;  1,  myself  have  «ivu:s  i.ines 
been  a  witness  of  it:  and  iu  April,  17/y,  as  lie 
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and  I  were  going  to  Pall- Mall  to  the  late  Dr. 
Boyce's  auction,  a  gentleman  met  us  who  had 
been  in  Jamaica  twenty  years,  and  in  a  feigned 
voice,  said  "  How  do  ye  do,  Mr.  Stanley  ?" — 
•when  he,  after  pausing  a  little  while,  replied, 
"God  bless  me,  Mr.  Smith  !  how  long  have 
you  been  in  England  ?" 

If  twenty  people  were  seated  at  a  table  near 
him  he  would  address  them  all  in  regular  order, 
without  their  situations  being  previously  an- 
nounced to  him.  Riding  on  horseback  was  one 
of  his  favorite  exercises,  and  toward  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  life,  when  he  lived  on  Epping  Forest, 
and  wished  to  give  his  friends  an  airing,  he  would 
often  take  them  the  most  pleasant  road  and  point 
out  the  most  agreeable  prospects.  He  played  at 
whist  with  great  readiness  and  judgment :  each 
card  was  marked  at  the  corner  with  the  point  of 
a  needle  ;  but  those  marks  were  so  delicately 
made,  as  scarcely  to  be  seen  by  any  person  not 
previously  apprized  of  it.  His  hand  was  generally 
the  first  that  was  arranged,  and  it  was  not  un- 
common for  him  to  complain  to  the  party  that 
they  were  tedious  in  sorting  the  cards. 

He  could  also  distinguish  colors;  tell  the  pre- 
cise time  by  a  watch  ;  name  the  number  of  per- 
sons in  a  room  on  entering  it ;  direct  his  voice  to 
each  person  in  particular,  even  to  strangers  after 
they  had  once  spoken;  miss  any  person  absent 
and  tell  who  that  person  was.  In  a  word,  his 
conceptions  of  youth,  beauty,  symmetry  and 
shape  were,  in  a  person  in  his  situation  truly 
wonderful  attainments.  He  died  in  May,  1786* 
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A  GERMAN  traveller  who  recently  visited 
our  island,  in  describing  some  of  the  traits  of 
the  national  character  of  its  inhabitants  observes: 
— "  What  particularly  astonishes  a  stranger  aft 
the  first  sight  of  an  English  town  and  commands 
his  admiration,  is  the  pleasing  appearance  which 
is  so  universally  exhibited  in  the  exterior  as  well 
as  the  interior  of  :iieir  habitations,  as  to  convey 
&  high  idea  of  the  prosperity  of  this  country  and 
the  happiness  of  its  inhabitants.  No  where  do 
you  observe  any  thing  that  bespeaks  poverty, 
any  thing  dirty,  neglected  or  decayed;  signs  of 
wealth  and  good  management  are  evinced  in  the 
high  degree  of  order,  cleanliness,  neatness,  ex- 
cellence and  preservation  of  every  object.  The 
inside  as  well  as  the  outside  of  the  houses  ia 
England  betrays,  in  these  respects,  the  prevailing 
disposition  of  this  people.  This  peculiarity 
in  the  national  character  of  the  English  com 
mands  our  highest  esteem,  and  deserves  to  be 
held  up  as  a  pattern  for  the  imitation  of  all  other 
nations.'*  He  then  proceeds  to  remark  on  the 
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dress  of  the  people  who  croud  the  streets  of 
London,  and  says  :  "  In  all  other  places  or'  the 
kind  that  ever  I  saw,  the  great' majority,  of  pe- 
destrians consisted  of  people,  who,  if  not  dirtily, 
were  however,  shabbily  dressed  ;  here  on  the 
contrary,  persons  in  squalid  and  shabby  apparel 
belong  to  the  exceptions." — Of  these  exceptions, 
a  most  conspicuous  one  was  the  subject  of  the 
following  pages. 

Nathaniel  Bentley,  Esq.  late  the  proprietor  of 
a  hardware  shop,  known  by  the  characteristic 
appellation  of  the  Dirty  Warehouse,  and  himself 
distinguished  by  that  of  Dirty  Dick,  was  the 
son  of  a  gentleman  of  the  same  name,  who  car- 
ried on  the  same  business  in  those  premises. 
The  elder  Bentley  here  lived  in  considerable 
style,  keeping  his  carriage,  and  also  a  country- 
house.  He  gave  his  son  a  good  education,  but 
being  of  a  tyrannical  disposition,  treated  him  as 
well  as  his  servants  in  the  most  unreasonable 
manner.  In  consequence  of  his  unmerited  se- 
-verity,  young  Bemiey  ran  away  from  his  father, 
and  was  absent  several  years.  How  he  was  em- 
ployed during  this  period  we  are  unable  to  state, 
but  it  is  supposed  that  he  then  contracted  that 
peculiar  turn  of  mind  which  afterwards  manifest- 
ed itselt  in  such  an  eccentric  manner. 

His  frugality  seein>  to  have  been  an  hereditary 
endowment.  His  father  who  possessed  consider- 
able property  in  houses  at  Islington,  married  a 
lady  for  the  sake  of  her  fortune,  which  enabled 
lain  to  save  his  own  money  ;  and  laid  down  hi* 
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own  coach,  making  use  of  Sier's.  Though  a  dis- 
senter, he  gave  a  bell  to  the  church  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine Cree,  in  which  parish  he  resided,  on  condi- 
tion that  a  peal  should  be  rung  on  his  birth-day, 
as  long  as  he  lived. 

Mr.  Bentley  died  about  the  year  1760,  leaving 
all  his  property  to  his  son,  who,  perhaps,  de- 
sirous at  that  time  to  relinquish  business,  at  first 
intended  to  dispose  of  the  stock,  trade  and  lease, 
of  the  premises  for  which  he  was  in  treaty  willi 
a  Mr.  Bliss,  of  Pall  Mall.  The  latter  proposed 
to  pay  half  the  purchase  money  and  to  give  un- 
deniable security  for  the  remainder,  but  these 
terms  were  rejected  by  Mr.  Bentley.  At  that 
time  the  premises . formed  two  distinct  shops; 
these  he  now  threw  into  one,  and  in  :76'4set  out 
for  Paris.  During  his  absence  he  left  a  person 
to  attend  to  his  business,  who  being  a  cleanly 
and  industrious  man,  placed  every  article  in 
proper  order,  little  thinking  it  viould  be  the  last 
time  that  some  of  them  would  ever  be  cleaned 
and  dusted. 

.  Previous  to  the  death  of  his  father  and  for 
some  years  after  that  event,  Mr.  Bentley  was 
called  the  beau  of  Leadenhall  Street,  and  was 
seen  at  all  public  places  dressed  as  a  man  of  fash- 
ion. At  this  period  his  favorite  suit  was  blue 
and  silver,  with  his  hair  dressed  in  the  highest 
style  of  fashionable  extravagance.  He  paid  se- 
veral visits  to  Paris,  and  was  present  at  the  coro- 
nation of  Louis  XVI.  to  whom  he  was  person- 
ally introduced,  and  was  considered  one  of  th$ 
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most  accomplished  English  gentlemen  then  at 
the  French  court.  He  spoke  several  languages, 
particularly  French  and  Italian  with  great  flu- 
ency/ and  associated  \vitli  characters  of  the  high- 
est respectability.  The  last  time  he  went  to 
Paris,  he  committed  the  care  of  his  shop  to  two 
persons  whom  he  thought  he  could  trust,  and  on 
his  return  paid  their  demands,  without  requiring 
any  vouchers,  observing  he  was  most  likely  to 
have  the  most  correct  accounts  by  having  none. 
At  what  time  "Mr.  :Bentley  began  to  assume 
that  appearance  from  which  he  derived  the  fami- 
liar appellation  of  Dirty  Dick,  we  cannot  ascer- 
tain. Though  he  occasionally  appeared  at  mas- 
querades, assemblies,  and  other  public  places 
in  the  most  elegant  attire,  yet  his  appearance  at 
home  was  such  as  fully  to  justify  the  above 
epithet.  He  generally  attended  in  his  shop 
without  a  coat,  while  the  remainder  of  his  dress 
and  his  whole  person  exactly  corresponded  with 
the  appearance  of  his  warehouse.  A  gentleman 
once  venturing  to  give  him  some  advice  respect* 
ing  the  propriety  of  a  little  more  attention  to 
personal  cleanliness,  he  replied  :  "  It  is  of  no 
use,  Sir;  if  I  wash  ray  hands  to  day  they  will  be 
dirty  again  to  morrow."  On  returning  from  any 
place  of  public  entertaiomenthis  elegant  attire  was 
immediate!  v  thrown  aside  for  his  shop  death  ing, 
which  he  mended  himself  j  and  it  was  also  said 
that  he  made  no  secret  of  washing  and  mending 
his  own  linen,  and  of  purchasing  his  shoes  at 
Rag  Fair.  Before  the  hair-powder  tax  was  m- 
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troduced  Mr.  Bentley  frequently  paid  a  shilling 
for  dressing  that  head  vvhich.be  afterwards  seem- 
ed to  think  unworthy  even  of  a  comb.  On  one 
occasion  he  sent  for  a  puff,  but  would  not  have 
it  when  told  that  the  price  was  sixpence.  "  Why!" 
cried  he,  "  they  used  to  be  two  shillings  a  dozen, 
and  that's  only  two-pence  a  piece,"  and  rather 
than  give  the  sum  demanded  he  made  shift  with 
the  foot  of  an  old  stocking. 

Among  other  stories  that  are  related  of  Mr. 
Bentley's  frugality,  it  is  said  that  he  once  pur- 
ch^sed  a  live  goose  for  the  sake  of  the  wings  to 
clean  his  goods.  He  employed  a  woman  to  go 
to  market  for  him  on  this  occasion,  with  a  par- 
ticular charge  to  buy  a  young  one  and  gave  her 
three-pence  for  her  trouble.  The  goose,  however, 
proved  to  be  old,  which  he  did  not  discover 
while  eating  the  flesh,  but  by  endeavoring  to 
crack  the  breast-bone,  on  which  he  sought  the 
woman,  in  order  to  recover  the  three-pence  he 
had  paid  her.  He  often  sent  in  the  name  of 
Duty  Dick  for  very  small  quantities  of  vegetables, 
and  was  seldom  known  to  have  any  fresh  meat, 
though  he  would  occasionally  indulge  himself 
with  small  pieces,  called  cuttings.  In  his  living, 
it  is  reported  that  he  never  exceeded  eighteen 
pence  a  day,  for  he  observed  that  if  he  riad  fol- 
lowed the  examples  of  many  other  people  or  even 
his  own  former  custom  of  living,  he  should  in- 
evitably have  involved  himself  in  a  state  of  bank- 
ruptcy or  have  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  prison.  When  told  that  other  people  could 
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not  live  as  lie  did,  be  would  reply  :  "  Every 
one  can  that  pleases" — insisting, that  it  was  no 
hardship  to  him,  though,  in  his  early  days,  he 
had  seven  dishes  on  his  table  at  a  time  and  three 
servants- to  attend  him. 

Having  once  invited  some  persons  of  high  re- 
spectability to  supper,  after  transacting  business 
Tv*ith  them  to  a  considerable  amount,  they  cams 
to  appointment,  and  found  him  in  his  shop.  He 
received  them  with  great  politeness,  requesting 
them  to  excuse  him  a,  few  minutes  and  went  out. 
He  soon  returned  with  a  pound  of  cheese,  a  loaf 
and  two  pots  of  porter,  which  he  placed  on  his 
dirty  counters,  saying:  "There,  gentlemen, 
is  your  supper,  and  it  is  the  best  which  the  busi- 
ness we  have  been  transacting  will  afford." 

Mr.  Bentley's  house,  which  was  of  a  large 
size  had  originally  a  front  of.  white  plaster  which 
time  had  converted  into  a  dingy  black.  Its  out- 
side perfectly  corresponded  with  the  interior  and 
both  with  the  figure  of  its  extraordinary  inhabit- 
ant. The  windows  were  literally  as  black  and 
covered  as  thickly  with  dirt  and  smoke  as  the 
back  of  a  chimney  which  has  not  been  swept  for 
many  years.  Of  the  windows  scarcely  a  pane  was 
left  whole,  to  remedy  which  several  of  the  window 
shutters  long  remained  unopened,  and  the  other 
vacancies  were  repaired  with  japanned  waiters, 
and  tea-trays,' which  Mr.  Bentley  always  took 
good  care  to  chain  to  the  window  frames. 
Though  this  method  of  proceeding  may  appear 
to  have  proceeded  from  parsimony,  yet  notoriety 
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rather  than  avarice  seemed  to  be  his  ruling  prin- 
ciple. By  the  adoption  v?  this  dirty  system  he 
found  by  experience  that  he  excited  much  cu- 
riosity and  attracted  considerable  notice.  He 
has  been  heard  himself  to  relate,  that  a  l:u!y 
came  purposely  from  Yorkshire  to  see  him  as  the 
inost  remarkabie  character  she  had  ever  heard  of, 
and  it  is  certain  that  other  ladles  have  been 
equally  curious.  In  addition  to  this>  it  has  been 
related,  that  the  neighbors,  especially  those  OR 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  frequently  offered 
to  defray  the  expence  of  painting  and  repairing 
the  front  of  his  house,  but  this  Mr.  Bentley  as 
constantly  refused,  alledging  that  his  shop  was 
so  well  known  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  by 
the  denomination  of  the  Dirty  Warehouse  of 
Leadenhall  Street,  that  to  alter  its  appearance, 
would  ruin  his  trade  with  the  Levant  and  other 
foreign  parts. 

The  appearance  of  this  extraordinary  place 
and  its  no  less  extraordinary  inhabitant  is  de- 
scribed with  much  spirit  in  the  following  lines: 

"  Who  but  has  seen  (if  he  can  see  at  all) 
5T\vixt  Aldgate's  well-known  pump  and  Leadenhall., 
A  curious  hard-ware  shop,  in  general  full 
Of  wares  from  Birmingham  and  Pontipool ! 
Begrim'd  with  dirt,  behold  its  ample  front, 
With  thirty  gears'  collected  filth  upon'tj. 
See  festoon'd  cobwebs  pendant  o'er  the  door, 
While  boxes,  bales,  and  trunks,  are  strew'd  around 

"  Behold  how  whistling  winds  and  driving  rain, 
Gain  free  admission  at  each  broken  pane, 
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Save  where  the  dingy  tenant  keefxs  them  out 

"With  urn  or  tray,  knife  case,  or  dirty  clout  I 

Here  snuffers,  waiters,  patent  screws  for  corks; 

There  castors,  card-racks,  cheese-trays,  knives  and-  forks! 

Here  empty  cases  pil'd  in  heaps  on  high  ; 

There  packthread,  papers,  rope,  in  wild  disorder  lie. 

"  O  say,  thou  enemy  to  soap  and  towels  f 
Hast  np  compassion  lurking  in  thy  bowels  ? 
Think  what  the  neighbours  suffer  hy  thy  whim, 
Of  keeping  self  and  house  in  such  a.  trim  1 
The  officers  of  health  sfrbuld  view  the  scene. 
And  put  thy  shop  and  *hee  in  quarantine. 
Consider  thou,  in  summer's  ardent  heat, 
When  various  means  are  tried  to  cool  the  street, 
What  must  each  decent  neighbour  suffer  then 
From  noxious  vapour?  issuing  from  thy  den. 

"  Say.  if  within  the  street  where  thou  dost  dwell, 
Each  house  were  kept  exactly  like  thy  cell  • 
O  say,  thou  enemy  to  brooms  and  mops  ! 
How  long  thy  neighbours  could  keep  open  shopr 
If  following  thee  in  taste,  each  wretched  elf, 
Unshav'd,  unwash'd,  and  squalid  like  thyself, 
Resolv'd  to  Jive? — The  answer's  very  plain, 
One  year  would  be  the  utmost  of  their  reign  : 
Victims  to  filth,  each  vot'ry  soon  would  fall, 
And  one  grand  jail-dibtemper  kiii  them  all. 

"  Persons  there  are,  who  s:;v  thou  has.t  been  see* 
Some  years  ago,  with  hands  and  face  wash'd  clean; 
And  would'st  thou  quit  this  most  unseemly  plan, 
Thou  art,  'tis  said,  a  very  comely  mah  : 
Of  polish'd  language,  partial  to  the  fair, 
Then  why  not  wash  thy  face,  and  comb  thy  hair;r 
Clear  from  thy  house  accumulated  dirt, 
New  paint  the  front,  and  wear  a  cleaner  shirt  ?" 

The  confusion  which  prevailed  in  the  interior 
of  this  place  was  not  less  remarkable  than  its  ru- 
inous appearance  \vithout.  Gold  ear-rings, 
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trinkets  and  other  valuable  articles  lay  buried 
among  bis  goods  in  various  parts  of  the  house. 
Nothing  perhaps  can  convey  a  better  idea  of  the 
disorder  of  Mr.  Bentley's  shop  and  business  than 
-the  following  anecdote.  The  traveller  of  a  mer- 
cantile house  at  Birmingham,  called  upon  him 
and  obtained  an  order  to  a  considerable  amount 
which  was  duly  executed.  About  two  years  after- 
wards he  waited  upon  him  for  payment  for  the 
goods.  Mr.  Bentley  not  recollecting  his  person, 
was  astonished  at  the  demand,,  and  declared  his 
total  ignorance  of  the  transaction.  The  traveller 
after  repeated  applications,  attributing  the  cause 
-to  the  apparent  confusion  of  the  placex  request- 
ed permission  to  search  for  the  goods,  which  hfc 
thought  he  should  know.  After  spending  much 
time  and  trouble,  he  at  length  discovered  the 
bale  of  goods,  unpacked,  exactly  as  it  was  sent 
from  Birmingham.  The  traveller  was  agreeably 
surprized  at  the  circumstance  and  Mr.  Bentley 
being  convinced,  honorably  settled  the  account. 
The  ignorant  circulated  a  report  that  Mr. 
-Bentley  had  in  his  house  a  blue  room,  for  the 
tame  purpose  as  that  mentioned  in  the  popular 
siory  of  Blue-beard;  but  this  is  thought  to  have 
been  set  on  foot  by  himself  for  the  purpr 
checking  impertinent  curiosity.  It  is  however, 
asserted  as  a  fact,  that  he  had  a  room  which  \\zl 
remained  locked  up  without  being  ever  opem-ci 
for  a  great  number  of  years.  Of  this  singular 
fancy  the  following  ci re um .stance  is  said  to  have 
l>een  the  cause.  Mr.  Beatiey  was  engaged.  U>  h$ 
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married  to  a  young  lady,  and  previous  to  the 
performance  of  the  ceremony,  he  invited  her 
and  several  of  her  relatives  to  partake  of  a  sump- 
tuous entertainment.  Having  prepared  every 
thing  for  their  reception,  he  anxiously  awaited  in 
this  apartment  the  arrival  of  his  intended  bride, 
when  a  messenger  entered  .bringing  the  melan- 
choly intelligence  of  her  sudden  death.  This 
unexpected  event  had  such  an  effect  upon  him, 
that  he  closed  up  the  room,  with  the  resolution 
that  it  should  never  again  be  opened. 

In  this  capacious  habitation  Mr.  Bentley  lived 
alone,  without  servant  or  domestic  of  any  kind. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  before  he  quitted 
business,  he  had  not  kept  a  servant  of  either 
sex,  and  if  asked  the  reason  he  would  reply  that 
he  was  once  robbed  by  a  servant  and  was  there- 
fore determined  never  to  keep  one  again.  Some 
person  who  enquired  whether  he  kept  a  dog  or 
cat  to  destroy  any  vermin  he  might  have  in  the 
house,  he  answered  with  a  smile  :  "  No  Sir, 
they  only  make  more  dirt  and  spoil  more  goods 
than  their  services  are  worth.  And  as  to  rats 
and  mice"  added  he,  ."how  can  they  live  in 
my  house  when  I  take  care  to  leave  them  no- 
thing to  eat  r ' 

Though  Mr.  Bentley  kept  no  servant  in  his 
house  he  employed  a  poor  man  by  the  hour  to 
watch  liis  door,  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  im- 
pertinent people,  carry  out  his  goods  occasion- 
ally, buy  provisions  and  hand  the  shutters  which 
he  himself  put  up  and  took  clown  every  night 
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and  morning.  This  man  had  directions  when 
Benlley  was  above,  shaving  or  otherwise  em- 
ploved,  to  call  him  on  the  entrance  of  any  cus- 
tomer,, when  he  would  come  down  just  as  he 
was,  half  shaved  or  perhaps  half  naked.  Not- 
withstanding his  oddities  he  was  remarkably 
polite  to  his  customers,  and  the  kidies  in  parti- 
cular were  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  elegance 
of  his  manners. 

Amid  the  mass  of  filth  which  a  long  series  of 
years  had  accumulated  in  his  habitation,  Mr. 
Bentley  led  the  kind  of  life  we  have  already  des- 
cribed till  his  lease  of  the  premises  expired,  and 
in  February,  1SO4,  he  quitted  them,  with  great 
reluctance,  being  under  articles  to  his  successor 
Mr.  Gosling,  to  relinquish  business  in  his  favor. 
For  thirty  years  he  had  invariably  refused  admit- 
tance to  every  one,  the  ground  landlord  not  ex- 
cepted,  declaring  that  he  would  not  suffer  a  saint 
from  heaven  to  go  over  his  house.  His  lease 
terminated  at  Christmas  18O2,  and  during  the 
next  year  Mr.  Bentley  was  the  tenant  of  Mr. 
Gosling,  and  to  him  also  he  denied  access  till  he 
could  no  longer  withhold  it. 

Mr.  Gosling-,  on  obtaining  possession  qf  the 
premises,  indulged  the  curious  with  a  view  of 
the  apartments.  This  permission  attracted  great 
numbers  of  visitors,  by  oiYe  of  whom  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  interior  of  this  extraordi- 
nary mansion  is  given. 

The  first  objects  that  attracted  attention  were 
the  ponderous  folding-doors  of  the  shop  and  the 
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rusty  bolts,  bars  and  chains  for  securing  them. 
The  ceiling  in  the  hall  exhibited  traces  of  ibnner 
elegance,  and  the  stair-case  displayed  much 
workmanship.  On  the  first  flight  of  stairs  hir.ig 
the  remains  of  a  long  extinguished  lamp.  Tho 
first  room  on  the  first  floor  had  been  a  kitchen, 
where  was  seen  a  jack,  spit,  &c.  the  rusty  con- 
dition of  which  demonstrated  that  it  had  not 
moved  for  many  y ears.  It  had  long  been  de- 
prived of  its  chain,  with  which  Bentley  secured 
the  tea-trays  placed  against  the  broken  panes  of 
his  shop-windows.  Here  also  was  a  clock, 
which  was  ooce  handsome,  and  no  doubt  regu- 
lated the  movements  of  his  father's  family,  but 
now  so  disguised  with  dirt,  as  to  be  much  better 
calculated  to  inform  the  spectator 'how  many 
years'  filth  it  had  accumulated,  thai)  to  point 
out  the  fleeting  hours  and  minutes.  The  kitchen 
range,  once  equally  good  and  useful,  had  only 
been  used  to  support  a  frying  pan  without  a 
handle,  curiously  mended  with  pegs,  in.  which 
Bentley  used  to  burn  a  mixture  of  small- coal  and 
charcoal  for  cooking  his  provisions.  The  furni- 
ture of  this  place  consisted  of  a  dirty  round  table,, 
and  a  bottomless  chair  made  useful  by  the  cover 
of  a  packing  box.  Except  a  few  articles  of 
broken  earthenware,  the  shelves  and  dressers 
exhibited  nothing  but  old  shoes,  a  masquerade 
wig,  cocked  hat  and  sword.  Beside  the  tin 
flour-vessel,  the  cleanest  article  in  the  house, 
stood  a  chemist's  pipkin  supplied  with  soap  for 
•shaving,  a  brush  of  his  own  manufacture,  and  a, 
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piece  of  broken  looking-glass  curiously  inlaid  in 
wood.  This  was  evidently  the  only  dressing  and 
sitting  room,  and  here  also  its  extraordinary  in- 
habitant reposed,  wrapping  himself  up  in  an  old 
coat,  and  lying  upon  the  floor.,  which  from  the 
accumulated  dirt  and  rubbish  must  have  been 
softer  than  the  bare  boards. 

.Next  to  the  kitchen  was  a  small  study  appa- 
rently long  inhabited  by  spiders.  The  closet  was 
full  of  dirty  bottles,  from  which  it  was  conjectur- 
ed that  Mr.  Bentley  had  formerly  been  engaged 
in  chemical  pursuits.  The  ceiling  of  this  room 
had  been  elegant,  and  the  ground  being  blue, 
be  gave  it  the  name  of  the  blue  room,  by  which 
it  has  already  been  mentioned  in  this  narrative. 
The  secretary  and  book-case  contained  some 
valuable  works  ;  the  counter-part  was  his  jewel- 
lery casket  from  which  he  used  to  indulge  his 
female  customers  with  little  ornaments  as  pre- 
sents,  which  never  failed  to  be  very  productive 
in  his  way  of  business. 

The  dining  room  contained  a  large  round  ma- 
hogany table,  at  which,  as  Bentley  related,  the 
company  were  entertained  at  hi$  christening. 
Here  the  looking  glasses  and  pictures  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  the  sable  walls.  The  an- 
tiquated grate  once  of  highly  polished  steel,  but 
for  many  years  a  prey  to  consuming  rust  contain- 
ed nothing  combustible,  but  seemed  to  groan 
under  an  immense  burden  of  mortar  and  rubbish 
blown  down  the  chimney.  The  marble  side- 
board, relics  of  chairs,,  the  chimney-piece  elegant 
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ly  carved,  and  ihe  shades  of  lustres  hung  round 
the  ceiling  indicated  the  former  respectability  of 
the  place.  The  carpet  in  this  room  was  a  cu- 
Tiosity,  -for  except  the  corner  was  turned  up  the 
visitor  imagined  that  he  was  treading  on  dirty 
boards.  One  of  the  closets  was  full  of  pipkins 
and  phials,  of  which  Mr.  Bentley  charged  his 
successor  to  be  particularly  careful,  as  they  con- 
tained poison  enough  to  destroy  half  London. 

The  second  floor  was  truly  a  repository  of  rub- 
bish and  filth.  In  one  of  the  rooms  was  a  heap 
of  feathers,  which  had  been  the  contents  of  a 
bed  that  had  fallen  to  pieces  on  being  moved, 
HHC!  adjoining  to  this  was  a  small  apartment  once 
his  mother's  favorite  dressing  room,  but  long 
converted  in  to  a  workshop,  and  which  contained 
the  remains  of  a  forge,  work-bench,  tools  for 
jewellery,  smith's  work,  japanning  and  other  ope- 
rations. In  the  passage  lay  all  the  accompt- 
hooks  of  his  father,  who  no  doubt  would  have 
been  equally  mortified  and  irritated,  could  he 
have  returned  to  witness  his  son's  proceedings. 

In  one  of  the  garrets  were  found  fragments  of 
a  four-post  bedstead,  relics  of  blankets,  pillows 
and  bedding,  but  no  description  can  convey  any 
idea  of  their  rotten  and  filthy  condition.  This 
had  evidently  once  been  Mr.  Bentlev's  chamber. 
It  also  contained  a  heap  of  old  shoes  and  several 
"baskets  of  foul  cast-off  linen.  In  another  of  the 
garrets  was  a  table  covered  with  globes  and  as- 
tronomical instruments,  telescopes,  compasses 
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and  books,  and  here  Mr.  Bentlcy  is  said  to  have 
spent  much  time   in  the  study  of  the  heavens. 

Such  was  the  appearance  of  the  interior  of 
this  building,  which  remained  for  twenty  year* 
the  wonder  of  every  spectator.  Mr.  Bentley, 
before  be  quitted  the  premises,  was  at  length 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
putting  them  in  repair.  To  avoid  any  legal  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  dilapidations,  he  paid 
down  without  hesitation  the  sum  at  which  the 
surveyor  estimated  the  ex  pence  of  the  repairs  ; 
but  in  this  business  he  manifested  his  accustom- 
ed singularity,  not  suffering  the  laborers  to  enter 
the  ground-floor  but  compelling  them  to  descend 
into  the  cellar  through  its  window,  and  to  go  up- 
to  the  top  and  other  parts  by  a  ladder  raised 
against  the  front,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  busi- 
ness of  his  shop. 

In  February,  1804,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Bentley  finally  quitted  that  business 
which  for  forty  years  he  had  conducted  in  a 
manner  so  truly  extraordinary.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  his  time  would  now  hang  heavy  upon 
his  hands,  after  being  for  so  long  a  period  accus- 
tomed to  the  active  pursuits  of  trade.  We  are,, 
however,  convinced  that  this  opinion  is  errone- 
ous, for  Mr.  Bentley,  as  it  appears  from  the 
preceding  account,  possesses  an  enlightened 
and  Weil-informed  mind,  and  sufficient  resources 
within  himself  to  pass  his  time  agreeably,  either 
amid  the  bustle  of  business  or  the  calmer  hours 
of  retirement. 
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OrEORGE  Barrington,  whose  crimes  and  whose 
talents  have  excited  the  astonishment  of  his  con- 
temporaries, was  born  about  the  year  1755,  at 
Maynooth,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Kildare, 
Ireland.  His  father's  name  was  Henry  Waldron, 
(that  of  Barrington  being  only  assumed) ;  he  was 
a  working  silversmith  and  his  mother  followed 
the  occupation  of  a  mantua-maker  and  occasion- 
ally joined  with  it  the  profession  of  midwife. 
Owing  to  a  law-suit  in  which  they  were  engaged 
with  a  relative  for  the  recovery  of  a  legacy  to 
which  they  conceived  themselves  entitled,  their 
circumstances  were  by  no  means  affluent.  Though 
unable  to  procure  their  son  the  advantages  of  a 
superior  education,  they  had  him  instructed  at 
,an  early  age  in  reading  and  writing  ;  and  after- 
wards, through  the  bounty  of  a  medical  gentle- 
man in  the  neighbourhood,  he  was  taught  the 
principles  of  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  geo- 
graphy and  English  grammar. 

When  he  had  entered  his  sixteenth  year  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice  of  a- 
dignitary  of  the  church  of  Ireland,  of  an  ancient 
and  illustrious  family  and  ample  fortune,  but 
more  distinguished  by  his  learning  and  benevo- 
lence than  by  the  factitious  advantages,  derived 
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from  noble  birth  and  extensive  possessions. 
Through  his  interest  young  Waldron  was 
placed  at  a  free  grammar-school  in  the  Irish 
capital,  where  his  patron  proposed  he  should  fit 
himself  for  the  university ;  and  to  make  an  ap- 
pearance equal  to  that  of  the  youths  with  whom 
he  was  to  associate,  his  generous  protector  sup- 
plied him  with  money  and  every  other  necessary 
that  could  render-  his  situation  at  the  school  not 
only  comfortable  but  also  respectable. 

These  advantages  he  enjoyed  but  a  short  time, 
for  the  impetuosity  of  his  passions  hurried  him 
into  an  action  by  which  he  lost  his  patron's  favor 
for  ever.  When  he  had  been  about  half  a  year 
at  the  grammar  school,  he  was  involved  in  a 
quarrel  with  a  lad  much  older  and  stronger  than 
himself.  Some  blows  passed  in  which  Waldron 
suffeied  considerably  ;  but  in  order  to  be  re- 
venged he  stabbed  his  antagonist  with  a  pen- 
knife, .and  had  he  not  been  prevented  would 
probably  have  murdered  him.  For  this  atrocious 
offence  the  discipline  of  the  house  was  inflicted 
with  proper  severity,  which  irritated  the  youth 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  formed  the  resolution  of 
abandoning  not  only  the  school  but  likewise  his 
family  and  friends.  His  plan  of  escape  was  no 
sooner  formed  than  it  was  carried  into  execution  ;. 
but  previous  to  his  departure  he  found  means  to- 
steal  ten  or  twelve  guineas  from  the  master  and; 
a  gold  repeating  watch  from  his  sister.  With 
this  booty  he  safely  effected  his  escape  from  the 
school-house,  in  the  middle  of  a  still  night  ill 
~£  c  3 
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the  month  of  May,  177  J;  and  pursuing  th<r 
great  north  road  from  Dubli:i  all  that  night  and 
the  next  day,  he  arrived  late  in  the  evening  at 
Droghcda  without  interruption. 

This  journey  he  performed  almost  without  halt- 
ing, without  rest  and  without  food,  not  thinking 
himself  secure  till  he  reached  Drogheda.  There 
he  entered  art  obscure  inn,  where  he  fell  in  with 
a  company  of  strolling  players.  This  led  to  an 
acquaintance,  which,  though  formed  with  pre- 
cipitation, was  nevertheless  kept  up  from  choice 
and  affection  for  several  years.  Price,  the  man- 
ager of  this  strolling  company  having  lived  some 
time  in  London,  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  to  a 
pettifogging  attorney,  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  town,  and  all  the  arts  of  fraud,  decep- 
tion or  violence,  which  are  practised  in  it  by  the 
most  unprincipled  classes  to  procure  money* 
For  indulging  these  vicious  propensities  he  sub- 
jected himself  to  the  lash  of  justice,  and  was  at 
this  time  an  involuntary  exile  in  Ireland,  till  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  to  be 
transported.  This  man  soon  became  the  confi- 
dant and  counsellor  of  the  young  fugitive.  By 
his  advice  he  renounced  his  paternal  name,  as- 
sumed that  of  Harrington,  entered  into  th?  com- 
pany, and  in  the  course  of  four  days  was  initiated 
into  his  new  profession,  performing  the  part  of 
Jafiier  in  I'enict  Preserved,  as  usual  with  some  ap- 
plause to  a  'crowded  audience,  in  a  barn  in  the 
suburbs  of  Droghedaj  without  the  assistance  o£ 
a  prompter. 
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Though  the  reception  he  experienced  was 
highly  flattering,  yet  Price  as  well  as  himself 
thought  it  would  not  be  proper  for  him  to  appear 
in  public  so  near  the  scene  of  his  late  deprecia- 
tions. It  was  therefore  resolved  that  the  whole 
company  should  without  deJay  move  northward 
and  if  possible  proceed  to  the  distance  of  sixty 
or  eighty  miles-  from  Dublin  before  they  halted 
for  any  length  of  time.  To  defray  the  expences 
of  travelling  money  was  absolutely  necessary,  and 
recourse  was  had  to  Barrington's  assistance  being 
the  first  that  offered.  He  complied  with  a  good 
grace,  giving  Price  the  gold  repeater,  which 
was  disposed  of  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
strollers.  This  act  of  capricious  liberality  render- 
ed him  extremely  popular  among  his  new  asso- 
ciates. 

Having  now  procured  the  necessary  funds  they 
set  out  for  Londonderry,  where  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  Barrington  had  made  a  conquest 
of  the  lady  who  acted  the  tender  Belvedera,  to  his 
Jaffier.  Her  name  was  Egerton  ;  she  was  the 
daughter  of  an  opulent  tradesman  of  Coventry, 
from  whom  she  had  eloped  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
v/ith  a  lieutenant  of  marines.  With  him  she  fled 
to  Dublin,  where  in  less  than  three  months  he 
infamously  abandoned  her  to  all  the  horrors  of 
penury.  Reduced  to  this  extremity  she  readily 
embraced  a  proposal  made  her  by  Price  to  join 
this  company  as  a  resource  against  actual  want. 
Young  and  beautiful,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Miss  JEgertou  skoukl  excite  a  corresponding fiam« 
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in  the  bosom  of  a  youth  of  such  ardent  passions 
as  Harrington.  He  returned  her  love  with  sin- 
cerity, and  the  connection  was  only  dissolved  by 
her  death.  She  was  drowned  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  her  age  in  crossing  the  river  Boyne,  in 
consequence  of  the  culpable  negligence  of  the 
ferryman. 

The  supply  of  money  obtained  from  Barrington 
being  exhausted  by  travelling  expences  and  other 
incidents,  the  company,  on  their  arrival  in  Lon- 
donderry found  themselves  reduced  to  circum- 
stances of  extreme  indigence.  In  this  dilemma 
Price  insinuated  to  our  adventurer  that  a  young 
man  of  his  address  and  appearance  might  easily 
introduce  himself  into  the  public  places  to  which 
the  merchants  and  dealers  of  that  commercial 
city  generally  resorted,  and  that  he  might  with- 
out difficulty  find  opportunities  of  picking  their 
pockets  and  escaping  unnoticed.  The  idea  pleased 
Barrington,  and  the  fair  offering  a  favourable 
juncture,  the  design  was  carried  into  execution 
by  him  and  Price  the  very  next  day  with  great 
success  ;  their  acquisitions  amounting  at  the  close 
of  the  evening  to  about  forty  guineas  in  cash 
and  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  bank 
notes.  ThoHgh  the  circumstance,  from  its  rarity 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  excited  considerable 
alarm,  yet  neither  Barrington  nor  his  accomplice 
was  suspected.  They  resolved,  however,  to  leave 
Deny,  and  accordingly,  after  playing  a  few 
nights  as  usual  with  more  applause  than  profit, 
they  removed  to  Bally  shannon,  where  Barring- 
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ton  may  be  considered  as  having  commenced 
the  business  df  a  professed  pickpocket  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  177 1,  and  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  his  age. 

At  Ballyshamion,  Barrington  spent  the  au- 
tumn and  winter  of  1771  with  the  company  to 
which  he  belonged,  playing  two  days  in  the 
week  and  picking  pockets  whenever  opportunity 
offered.  This  business  though  attended  with 
some  danger  and  certain  infamy,  he  found  more 
lucrative  than  that  of  the  theatre,,  where  his  fame 
and  his  proficiency  by  no  means  kept  pace  with 
the  expectations  raised  by  his  first  appearance. 

He  accordingly  commenced  what  is  called 
a  gentleman  pickpocket,  by  affecting  the  airs 
and  importance  of  a  man  of  fashion  ;  but  was  so 
much  alarmed  at  the  detection  and  conviction  of 
his  preceptor  Price,  (who  was  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  seven  years,)  that  he  hastened 
to  Dublin,  where  he'  practised  his  pilfering  art 
during  dark  evenings.  At  one  of  the  races  in 
the  county  of  Carlow,  he  was  detected  picking 
the  pocket  of  a  nobleman,  but  on  restoring  the 
property  his  lordship  declined  any  prosecution, 
and  Barrington  accordingly  left  Ireland,  and  for 
the  first  time  appeared  in  England  in  1773.  On 
his  first  visit  to  Ranelagh  with  a  party,  he  quitted 
his  friends  and  picked  the  pockets  of  the  Duke 
of  Leinster  and  Sir  William  Draper,  of  a  con- 
siderable sum  ;  and  also  took  from  a  lady  a  watch, 
with  all  which  he  got  off  undiscovered  and  re- 
joined his  friends. 

! 
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In  1775  he  visited  the  most  celebrated  watering 
places,  particularly  Brighton,  and  being  sup- 
posed a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  family,  was 
noticed  by  persons  of  the  first  distinction.  On 
his  return  to  London  he  formed  a  connection 
with  one  Lowe,  and  became  a  more  daring  pick- 
pocket. He  went  to  court  on  the  queen's  birth- 
day, as  a  clergyman,  and  not  only  picked  several 
pockets,  but  found  means  to  deprive  a  nobleman 
of  his  diamond  order,  and  retired  from  the  palace 
without  suspicion.  This  booty  is  said  to  have 
been  disposed  of  to  a  Dutch  jew. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  of  1775  the  cele- 
brated Russian  prince  Orloff  visited  England. 
The  various  circumstances  of  his  history,  the 
high  favor  he  enjoyed  at  the  court  of  his  sove- 
reign and  the  valuable  presents  he  had  received 
from  her  were  frequently  mentioned  in  the  public 
prints.  Among  the  rest  a  gold- snuff  box  set 
with  brilliants  and  valued  at  the  enormous  sum 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds  particularly  attracted 
the  attention  of  Barrington.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  formed  apian  for  obtaining  possession 
of  it.  A  favourable  opportunity  one  night  pre- 
senting itself  at  Covent  Garden  theatre,  he 
contrived  to  get  near  the  prince  and  found 
means  to  convey  the  precious  trinket  out  of  his 
excellency's  waistcoat  pocket  iuto  his  own.  This 
operation  however,  was  not  performed  with  such 
dexterity  as  to  escape  detection."  The  prince 
ielt  the  attack  so  impudently  made  upon  hi:i;f 
and  immediately  seized  the  depredator  by  tb.s 
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collar.     During  the  confusion  that  ensued,  Bar- 
rington   slipped   the  box   into  the  hand   of  the 
owner,  who  was  doubtless  well  pleased  at  having 
recovered  it  so  easily.   The  delinquent  was  never- 
theless secured  and  committed  to  Tothill-fields 
Bridewell,  previous  to  his  examination  at  Bow- 
street  for  the  offence.     On  this  occasion  he  re- 
presented himself  as  belonging  to  an  affluent  and 
respectable  family  in  Ireland,  adding  that  he  had 
been  educated   for  the  medical  profession,  and 
had   come  to  London  to  improve  himself  in   it. 
This   plausible    representation  he   accompanied 
with  so  many  tears,  and  seemed  to  rest  so  much 
on   his  being  an   unfortunate  gentleman  rather 
til  an  a  guilty  culprit  that  prince  Orloffdeclined  to 
prosecute  and  tie  was  dismissed  by  the  magistrate 
with  some  wholesome  admonition. 

This  adventure  had  however  no  influence  over 
Barringlon's  subsequent  conduct.  He  had  in 
fact  gone  too  far  to  recede;  his  character  had 
excited  universal  alarm  and  he  \vas  shunned  by 
those,  who  before  the  discovery  of  his  practices 
countenanced  him  and  enjoyed  his  company  as 
a  young  man  of  no  ordinary  abilities.  Thus 
situated,  he  found  the  avenues  to  reputation  in 
some  measure  shut  against  him,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  recur  to  his  former  pursuits  as  a 
pickpocket,  in  which  character  he  occasionally 
.attended  both  houses  of  parliament. 

Being  one  day  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when 
an  appeal  of  an  interesting  nature  was  expected 
to  come  on,  a  gentleman  recognized  his  person, 
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and  applying  to  the  usher  of  the  black  rod,  he 
was  disgracefully  turned  out.  He  now  threatened 
revenge,  upon  which  a  warrant  was  granted  to- 
bind  him  over  to  keep  the  peace;  and  as  he  could 
find  no  surety,  he  was  committed  to  Toth ill-fields 
Bridewell,  where  he  remained  some  time.  On 
being  released  he  returned  to  his  old  profes- 
sion, and  was,  about  three  months  after- 
wards, detected  in  picking  the  pocket  of  a  low 
woman  at  Drury-Lane  theatre,  for  which,  being 
indicted  and  convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey,  he 
was  sentenced  to  three  years  hard  labour  en  the 
Thames,  and  in  the  spring  of  1777,  was  put  on 
board  the  hulks  at  Woolwich  ;  but  after  sustain- 
ing something  less  than  a  twelvemonths'  punish-' 
ment,  he  was  again  set  at  liberty,  in  consequence 
of  his  good  behaviour,  through  the  interference 
of  Messrs.  Erskine  and  Duncan  Campbell,  the" 
-superintendants  of  the  convicts. 

In  less  than  half  a  year  after  his  release  he  was 
detected  picking  the  pocket  of  a  lady  in  St.  Se- 
pulchre's church,  during  divine  service,  and 
being  convicted  of  this  offence,  on  the  clearest 
evidence,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  he  was  again  sen- 
tenced to  labor  on  the  Thames,  for  five  years,  and 
pursuant  to  this  sentence  he  was  once  more  re- 
moved to  the  hulks  at  Woolwich  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  year  177S. 

On  this  second  confinement  he  either  found 
his  sufferings  more  intolerable,  or  his  situation 
more  desperate  than  during  his  former  period  of 
punishment.  Such  was  his  disgust  of  life  that  he  . 
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resolved  upon  suicide,  and  accordingly  stabbed 
himself  with  a  penknife.  The  wound  though 
deep  and  dangerous,  did  not  prove  mortal ;  i£ 
healed  slowly,  and  having  been  inflicted  on  the 
breast,  it  produced  after  two  years,  apparent 
symptoms  of  consumption. 

In  this  deplorable  situation  Harrington  had  the 
good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice  and  to  interest- 
the  benevolence  of  a  gentleman  of  rank,  who  hap- 
pened to  visit  the  hulks  to  enquire  into  the  state 
of  the  convicts.  He  exerted  his  influence  in 
Barrington's  favor  and  procured  his  release,  on 
condition  of  his  leaving  England.  To  this  Bar- 
rington  gladly  consented,  and  was  supplied  with 
money  by  his  generous  deliverer.  He  now  went 
to  Dublin  where  he  was  shortly  after  apprehend- 
ed for  picking  the  pocket  of  an  Irish  nobleman 
of  his  gold  watch  and  money,  at  the  theatre, 
but  was  acquitted  for  want  of  evidence.  Here, 
however,  was  his  first  display  of  elocution  ;  tor, 
having  received  a  serious  admonition  from  the 
judge,  he  addressed  the  court  with  considerable 
animation,  and  enlarged,  with  great  ingenuity, 
upon  what  he  termed  the  force  of  prejudice,  in- 
sinuating that  calumny  had  followed  him  from 
England  to  Ireland, 

On  his  acquittal,  he  deemed  it  most  prudent 
to  leave  Dublin:  he  therefore  visited  Edinburgh, 
where  being  suspected  he  was  obliged  to  decamp. 
He  now  returned  to  London,  and  braving  Danger, 
frequented  the  theatres,  opera-house,  pantheon, 
and  other  places  of  public  resort ;  but  was  at 
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length  taken  into  custody.  Having  being  ac- 
quitted for  want  of  evidence  of  the  charge 
brought  against  him,  he  was  unexpectedly  de- 
tained for  having  returned  to  England  in  violati- 
on of  the  condition  on  which  his  majesty  was 
pleased  to  grant  him  a  remission  of  his  punish- 
ment, and  was  accordingly  confined  in  Newgate 
tluring  the  remainder  of  the  time  that  he  was 
originally  to  have  served  on  the  River  Thames. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  captivity  he  returned 
to  his  former  practices,  but  with  greater  caution. 
He  was  at  length  apprehended  for  picking  the 
pocket  of  Mr.  Le  Mesurier,  at  Drury-Lane  play- 
house, but  effected  his  escape  from  the  con- 
stable ;  and  while  the  lawyers  were  outlawing 
him,  arid  the  constables  endeavouring  to  take 
him,  he  evaded  detection  by  travelling  in  various 
disguises  and  characters  through  the  northern 
counties  of  the  kingdom  :  he  visited  the  great 
towns  as  a  quack-doctor,  clergyman,  and  rider, 
"but  was  at  last  apprehended  in  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  and  removed  to  London  by  a  writ  of  Ha- 
beas Corpus.  He  now  employed  counsel,  and 
had  the  outlawry  against  him  reversed  ;  was* 
then  tried  for  stealing  Mr.  Le  Mesurier's  purse, 
and  acquitted  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
a  material  witness- 
Being  once  more  enlarged,  he  had  the  pre- 
sumption to  visit  Dublin  again,  where  having 
been  soon  suspected,  he  with  difficulty  escaped 
to  England  ;  but  soon  after  his  arrival,  was  taken 
into  custody,  for  picking  the  pocket  of  Henrjr 
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Hare  Townsend,  Esq.  at  Epsom  races.  For  this 
he  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  Sept.  1,  1790, 
und  found  guilty,  notwithstanding  he  made  aiv 
ingenious  defence.  On  Sept.  22,  the  Recorder 
pronounced  the  sentence  of  transportation  on 
him  for  seven  years,  when  Barrington  addressed 
the  court  to  the  following  effect  : 

"My  lord, —I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  in  ex- 
tenuation of  the  cause  for  which  P  now  stand 
convicted  at  this  bar  ;  but  upon  consideration,  I 
will  not  arrest  the  attention  of  the  honourable 
court  too  long.  Among  the  extraordinary  vicissi- 
tudes incident  to  human  nature,  it  is  the  peculiar 
and  unfortunate  lot  of  some  devoted  persons,  to 
liave  their  best  wishes  and  their  most  earnest  en- 
deavours, to  deserve  the  good  opinion  of  the 
most  respectable  part  of  society,  entirely  frus- 
trated. Whatever  they  can  say,  or  whatever 
they  can  do,  every  word  and  its  meaning,  every 
action  and  its  motive,  is  represented  in  an  un- 
favourable light,  and  is  distorted  from  the  real 
intention  of  the  speaker  or  the  actor.  That  this- 
has  been  my  unhappy  fate  does  not  seem  to  stand 
in  need  of  any  confirmation.  Every  effort  to- 
deserve  well  of  mankind,  that  my  heart  bare  wit- 
ness to  its  rectitude,  has  been  thwarted  by  sucli 
measures  as  those,  and  consequently  has  been 
rendered  abortive.  Many  of  the  circumstances  of 
my  life  1  can,  without  any  violation  of  truth,  de- 
clare to  have,  therefore,  happened  absolutely  iri 
spite  of  myself;  The  world,  my  lord,  has  given  me 
credit  for  abilities,  indeed,  much  greater  than  I 
2  D  <2 
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possess,  and  therefore  much  more  than  I  de- 
served, but  I  have  never  found  any  kind  hand  to 
foster  these  abilities.  I  might  ask  where  was 
the  "generous  and  powerful  hand  that  was  ever 
stretched  forth,  to  rescue  George  Barrington 
from  infamy?  In  an  age  like  this,  which,  in' 
several  respects,  is  so  justly  famed  for  liberal 
sentiments,  it  was  my  severe  lot,  that  no  noble- 
minded  gentleman  stepped  forward,  "and  said  to 
me:  '  Barrington.  you  are  possessed  of  talents 
which  may  be  useful  to  society.  I  feel  for  your 
situation  ;  and  as  long  as  you  act  the  part  of  a 
good  citizen,  I  will  be  your  protector:  you  will 
then  have  time  and  opportunity  to  rescue  your- 
self from  the  obloquy  of  your  former  conduct/ 
Alas,  my  lord,  George  Barrington  had  never 
ihe  supreme  felicity  of  having  such  comfort  ad- 
ministered to  his  wounded  spirit.  As  matters 
have  unfortunately  turned  out,  the  die  is  cast  — 
und  as  it  is,  I  bend  resigned  to  my  fate,  without 
one  murmur  or  complaint."  Having  con- 
cluded his  neat  address,  rendered  more  forcible 
by  his  pathetic  manner,  he  left  the  bar  with  a 
respectful  bow,  and  thus  withdrew7  from  public 
life  in  Europe,  to  act  a  new  part  in  a  ne\T 
hemisphere. 

)  From  the  period  of  this  conviction  Barring- 
ton's  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  retrieve*  the 
disgrace  with  which  he  had  loaded  the  former 
portion  of  his  life.  Soon  after  the  ship  in  which 
lie  with  many  other  culprits  embarked  for  Botany 
13ay,  had  left  England,  a  circumstance  occurred 
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which    may  justly  be   asserted    to  have  laid   the 
foundation  of  his  subsequent  good  fortune. 

The  humanity  of  the  captain  had  induced  him 
to  release  many  of  the  convicts  who  were  in  a 
weakly  state  from  their  irons  and  to  permit  them 
alternately  ten  at  a /time  to  walk  upon  deck. 
Two  of  them,  who  were  Americans,  formed  the 
design  of  seizing  the  ship  and  prevailed 'on  the 
majority  of  their  comrades  to  enter  into  the  plot. 
Tt  was  agreed  that  on  the  first  favorable  opportu- 
nity, part  of  those  who  were  on  deck  should  force 
the  arm-chest,  overpower  the  centinels  and  then 
give  a  signal  for  those  below  to  join  them.  This 
design  was  planned  with  great  secrecy  and  exe- 
cuted vvrth  equal  spirit  and  audacity.  One  day 
the  captain  and  most  of  the  officers  being  below, 
Barrington,  who  was  the  only  person  on  deckt> 
except  the  man  at  the  helm,  hearing  a  scuffle  on 
the  main  deck,  was  going  forward,  when  he  was 
stopped  by  one  of  the  Americans,  followed  by 
another  convict,,  who  made  a  stroke  at  him  with 
a  sword  wrested  from  one  of  the  centinels,  but 
it  was  put  aside  by  a  pistol  which  the  other  had 
just  snapped  at  htm.  Snatching  up  a  handspike- 
\vhich  was  fortunately  within  reach,  he  brought 
the  foremost  to  the  ground.  The  man  at  the 
helm,  quitting  the  wheel,  called  up  the  captain  ; 
and  Harrington  meanwhile  kept  his  situation, 
guarding  the  passage  of  the  quarter-deck,  Hfft 
antagonists  retreated  a,  few  paces,  but  being 
joined  by  many  others,  were  rushing  upon  him, 
when  the  discharge  of  a  blunderbuss  from  behind 
S  P.S 
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our  hero,  wound  ing  several,  they  retreated  ;.  and 
Barrington  being  by  this  time  joined  by  the 
captain  and  the  rest  of  the  officers,  the  mutineers 
were,  in  a  few  minutes  driven  into  the  hold.  An 
attempt  of  this  kind  required  the  most  exemplary 
punishment;  accordingly  two  of  the  ringleaders 
were  immediately  banged,  at  tbe  vaicl-arm  and 
several  others  severely  flogged. 

Order  being  restored  the  captain  paid  Barrings 
ton  many  handsome  compliments  for  his  conduct, 
to  which  he  attributed  the  salvation  of  the  shipr 
promised  him  a  r.ecorapence  for  bis  services,  and 
directed  his  steward  to  supply  him  with  every- 
thing he  wanted  during  the  voyage.  Accordingly 
on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  he  gave  Barrington  a  draft  on  a  merchant 
there  for  one  hundred  dollars,  with,  permission 
to  go  on  shore  as  often  as  be  pleased.  Nor  was 
this  all;  for  when  they  reached  tbe  place  of  their 
final  destination  the  captain  in  a  do  such  a  favor- 
able report  of  Harrington's  character  and  merits 
to  the  governor  of  Port  Jackson,  that  he  im^ 
mediately  appointed  him  superintendant  of 
convicts  at  a  kind  of  colony  from  the  parent  set- 
tlement called  Paramatta,  where  a  convenient 
habitation  was  assigned  him, 

Harrington's  conduct  in  this  situation  has  beea 
marked  by  suchumleviating  rectitude  as  not  only 
to  obtain,  him  the  esteem  of  the  governor  and 
ether  officers,  but  also  to  procure  him  in  17.1)6* 
the  appointment  of  High  Constable  of  Para- 
a,  with,  a  salary  of  fifty  pounds  a  year;  oa 
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*\hich  occasion  the  governor  complimented  him 
on  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty,  the  inte^ 
grity  and  anifonn  uprightness  of  his  conduct, 
tmd  general  behavior  during  his  whole  residence 
in  the  colony,  which  his  excellency  observed, 
completely  obliterated  every  trace  of  his  former 
indiscretions. 

In  this  situation  Harrington  has  realized  his  own 
modest  presumption,  "  that  he  might  be  looked 
upon  as  a  man  endeavoring  to  do  well,  and  prov- 
ing that  his  promotion  in  the  new  colony  did  really 
enable  him  to  effect  some  good  in  the  decline  of 
his  life,  to  counterbalance  his  former  indulgence 
of  that  proneness  to  evil  to  which  human  nature 
is  ever  too  much  addicted." 
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THIS  celebrated  mathematician  was  born  in; 
1G82,  and  when  a  twelvemonth  old  lost,  by  the 
small-pox,  not  only  his  sight  but  his  eyes  also 
\vhich  came  away  in  an  abscess.  Notwithstanding 
this,  he  shewed,  while  a  boy,  a  great  propensity 
to  mathematical  studies  :  he  could  perform  the 
most  difficult  arithmetical  problems  and  make 
long  calculations  by  his  memory,  and  form  in, 
liis  mind  new  theorems  for  their  more  ready  so- 
lution. He  made  himself  master  of  the  works  of 
Euclid,  Archimedes  and,Uiophantes,  from  hear- 
ing them  read  in  their  original  Greek;  and  being 
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aided  in  his  studies  by  a  memory  of  uncommon 
Strength,  he  would  quote  the  most  beautiful  pas- 
sages of  the  great  Latin  poets  in  conversation 
with  the  utmost  propriety.  He  was  also  parti. 
cularly  well  versed  in  the  writings  of  Cicero,  and 
dictated  Latin  in  a  familiar  and  elegant  style. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  five  Mr.  Saunderson  went 
to  the  university  -of  Cambridge,  not  in  the 
character  of  a  scholar  but  of  a  master.  Fora 
young  man  without  sight,  without  fortune  or 
friends,  and  untaught  except  by  himself,  to  set, 
Up  for  a  teacher  oE  philosophy  in  an  university 
where  it  then  reigned  in  the  utmost  perfection, 
might  at  first  appear  rather  preposterous  ;  but 
no  sooner  did  he  open  his  lecture  than  it  was 
crowded  with  auditors,  and  the  Principia  of  Sir/ 
Isaac  Newton,  his  Optics  and  Arithmetica  Uni- 
Versalis  were  illustrated  and  explained  by  Mr. 
Saunderson  in  such  a  manner  as  gained  him  uni-, 
versa!  admiration.  In  a  word,  the  nature  of  light 
and  colors,  the  theory  of  vision,  the  effects  of 
glasses,  the  phenomena  of  the- rain- bow  and 
Other  objects  of  sight  were  treated  of  in  lectures 
by  this  man,  who  had  been  blind,  in  a  manner, 
from  his  birth,  with  a  perspicuity  which  has. 
seldom  been  equalled  and  never  surpassed. 

The  extraordinary  merits  of  Mr.  Saunderson. 
soon  acquired  him  great  reputation,  and  secured 
him  the  friendship  and  respect  of  the  greatest 
mathematicians  of  his  time.  The  principal  of  these 
friends  and  patrons  was  the  great  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, whose  caudor  and  geiieiosity  were  equal  to 
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his  genius.  Through  his  interest  Mr.  Saunder- 
son  was  chosen  in  1721,  to  succeed  Mr.  Whiston 
as  Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics.  In  1/28, 
when  King  George  II.  visited  Cambridge,  he 
desired  to  see  a  person  endowed  with  such  re- 
markable accomplishments.  He  accordingly 
waited  on  his  majesty  and  washy  his  royal  man- 
date created  doctor  oflaws.  He  died  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1739. 

Dr.  Saunderson  possessed  the  sense  of  feeling 
in  the  most  acute  perfection.  He  could  discover 
the  least  difference  of  rough  and  smooth  on  a 
surface,  or  the  smallest  defect  of  polish,  and  in 
a  set  of  Roman  medals  actually  distinguished 
the  genuine  from  the  false,  though  the  latter  had 
been  counterfeited  so  as  to  deceive  the  eye  of  a 
connoisseur:  but  the  professor  having  no  eye  to 
trust  to  could  feel  a  roughness  in  the  new  cast 
sufficient  to  detect  them  by.  He  could  perceive 
the  least  alteration  in  the  atmosphere  and  knew 
when  a  cloud  passed  over  the  sun  ;  he  could  tell 
when  any  thing  was  held  near  his  face,  or  when 
he  passed  by  a  tree,  even  if  the  air  was  calm. 

He  had  a  board  perforated  with  holes  at  the 
distance  of  half  an  inch  from  each  other."  In 
these  pins  were  fixed,  and  by  drawing  a  piece 
of  twine  round  their  heads,  he  could  delineate 
all  rectilinear  figures  used  in  geometry  sooner 
than  any  other  person  could  with  a  pen.  He  had 
another  board  with  holes  made  in  right  lines  for 
.pins  oi  .different  sizes,  by  the  help  of  which  he 
calculate  and  set  down  the  sums,,  product*. 
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or  quotients  in  numbers  as  readily  as  others 
could  in  writing. 

He  had  a  refined  ear,  a  vast  genius  for  music 
and  could  distinguish  to  the  ftfih  part  of  a  note. 
By  this  sense  he  knew  any  person  with  whom  he 
had  once-conversed.  He  could  judge  of  the  size 
of  any  room  into  which  he  was  introduced,  of 
the  distance  he  was  from  the  wall  ;  and  if  ever 
he  had  walked  over  any  pavements  in  courts,  or 
piazzas  which  reflected  sound,  and  was  afterwards 
conducted  thither  again,  he  could  tell  exactly 
whereabouts  in  the  walk  he  was  placed  merely  by 
the  note  it  sounded. 

By  the  strength  of  his  memory  he  could  mul- 
tiply, divide  and  extract  the  square  or  cube  root, 
to  many  places  of  figures,  could  go  along  with 
any  calculator  in  working  algebraical  problems, 
and  infinite  series,  and  correct  immediately  the 
slips  of  the  pen  either  in  signs  or  numbers.  In 
the  knowledge  of  mathematics  he  was  equal  to 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  his  ac  dr.iss  as 
a  teacher  he  was  perhaps  superior  to  them  all. 


MARTHA  STANINOUGHT. 

THIS  female  in  her  younger  days  lived  as  a 
servant  in  various  families  of  Yarmouth,  in  Nor- 
folk, at  which  time  she  shewed  occasionally 
symptoms  of  great  eccentricity.  Toward  the 
conclusion  of  her  life  she  was  in  a  state  of  insa- 
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nity,  and  was  supported  by  an  allowance 
from  the  parish,  and  private  bounty.  Her 
leading  idea  was,  that  her  brother  John  was 
entitled  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  that 
she  ought  to  be  considered  and  treated  as  queen, 
Under  this  impression,  she  always  carried  in 
her  hand  as  symbols  of  her  right,  a  seal,  a  trian- 
gular piece  of  French  chalk,  a  dollar,  or  a 
French  half-crown,  and  the  title  page  of  some 
act  of  parliament.  She  was  greatly  offended  if 
she  was  not  addressed  by  the  title  of  "  Your 
Majesty ;"  and  when  she  was  at  church,  which 
she  attended  regularly,  she  always  made  a  formal 
protest  against  praying  for  the  king  and  queen 
when  the  prayer  was  read  ;  and  if  the  word  So- 
ciety occurred  in  the  service,  always  called  out 
"  No  Society."  Her  mind  was  frequently  dis- 
tressed by  her  apprehension,  sometimes  that  the 
state,  sometimes  that  the  Catholic  faith  was  in 
danger  ;  but  excepting  her  insanity  on  the  sub- 
ject of  royalty,  her  conduct  was  perfectly  correct 
and  inoffensive.  She  was  very  neat  in  her  ap- 
pearance, and  very  civil  in  her  behaviour,  if 
treated  with  respect.  She  always  refused  to  take 
alms,  though  she  would  accept  a  loan  in  lieu  of 
her  revenue,  and  frequently  repaid  it  when  she 
received  her  allowance,  which  accumulated  du- 
ring her  absence  on  her  different  journies.  She 
was  well  known  on  the  road,  as  she  spent  great 
part  of  her  time  in  travelling,  visiting  frequently 
Aer  cathedral  at  Norwich.,  and  her  courts  at 
Westminster,  la  her  progress  to  town  she 
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taken  ill  at  Leisten,  in  Suffolk,  and  treated  with 
the  utmost  attention  ;  her  imagination  remaining 
to  the  last  impressed  with  her  ruling  idea.  Tn 
her  health  she  bestowed  dignities  on  her  favour- 
ites ;  and  in  her  illness  she  promised  handsome 
rewards  to  her  faithful  attendants.  She  died  at 
Yarmouth  in  November,  1804,  aged  seventy. 
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RICHARD  NASH,  Esq.  to  whom  the  city  of 
Bath  owes  so  much  of  its  present  prosperity  and 
importance  was  born  at  Swansea,  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, in  1674.  His  father,  whose  principal  in- 
come arose  from  a  partnership  in  a  glass-house, 
sent  him  for  education,  to  Carmarthen  school, 
and  thence  to  Jesus  college  Oxford,  in  order  to 
prepare  him  for  the  study  of  the  law. 

The  first  method  he  took  to  distinguish  him- 

o 

self  at  college  was  not  hy  application  to  study, 
but  by  his  assiduity  in  gallantry.  Before  he  was 
seventeen  he  went  through  all  the  mazes  and  ad- 
ventures of  a  college  intrigue  ;  he  offered  mar- 
riage, which  was  accepted  ;  but  the  affair  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  tutors,  he  was  sent  home 
from  the  university  with  necessary  advice  to  him 
and  proper  instructions  to  his  father. 

The  army  appearing  the  most  suitable  profes- 
sion for  displaying  his  inclination  for  gallantry, 
he  purchased  a  pair  of  colors  and  dressed  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  his  finances.  Finding,  however, 
that  the  company  of  the  fair  sex  was  not  to  be 
procured  without  expence,  and  that  his  scanty 
commission  could  never  procure  him  the  means" 
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of  defraying  it,  he  quitted  the  army,  entered  his 
name  as  a  student  in  the  Temple,  and  there  went 
to  the  very,  s IHD nb it  of  second  rate  hixury. 

It  had  long  been  customary  for  the  inns  of 
court  to  entertain  the  monarch  on  his  accession  to 
the  crown  or  on  some  such  remarkable  occasion 
with  a  revel  and  a  pageant.  This  ceremony  was 
Jastexhibited  in  honor  of  king  WilliamVand  Nasli 
\vas  chosen  to  conduct  it.  This  he  did  so  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  king  that  he  made  him  an 
offer- of  knighthood.  Nash  however  refused  the 
honor,  which,  considering  his  excessive  vanity 
appears  somewhat  extraordinary.  "  Please  your 
majesty,"  replied  he,  "if  you  intend  to  make  me 
a  knight,  I  wish  it  may  be  one  of  your  poor 
knights  of  Windsor",  and  then  I  shall  havesa for- 
tune at  least  competent  to  the  support  of  my  title." 

Though  Nash  acquired  no  riches  by  his  office, 
yet  he  gained  many  friends,  or  what  are  more 
easily  obtained,  many  acquaintances,  who  often 
answer  the  end  as  well.  Besides  his  assurance, 
he  had  in  reality  some  merit  and  some  virtues; 
An  instance  of  his  humanity  is  related  in  the 
Spectator,  though  his  name  is  not  mentioned. 
When  he  was  to  give  in  his  account  to  the 
masters  of  the  Temple,  among  other  articles  he 
charged,  for  making  one  man  happy,  ten  pounds. 
Being  questioned  as  to  the  meaning  of  so  strange 
an  item,  he  acknowledged  that,  happening  to 
overhear  a  poor  man  declare  10  his  wife  and  a 
lare  family  of  children  that  ten  pounds  would 
him  happy,  he  could  not  avoid  trying  the 
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experiment.  He  added,  that,  if  they  did  not 
chuse  to  acquiesce  in  his  charge,  he  was  ready  to 
refund  the  money.  The  master  struck  with  such 
an  uncommon  instance  of  good  nature,  publicly 
thanked  him  for  his  benevolence,  and  desired 
that  the  sum  might  be  doubled  as  a  proof  of  their 
satisfaction. 

Nash,  as  he  often  played  tricks  with  others, 
received  occasionally  very  severe  retaliations. 
Beiag  at  York  and  having  lost  all  his  money, 
some  of  his  companions  agreed  to  equip  him 
with  fifty  guineas,  provided  he  would  stand  at  the 
great  door  of  the  Minster  in  a  blanket  as  the 
people  were  coming  out'  of  church.  To  this 
proposal  he  readily  agreed,  but  the  dean  passing 
by,  unfortunately  knew  him".  "What!"  cried 
the  divine,  "Mr.  Nash  in  masquerade!"  "  Only 
a  Yorkshire  penance,  Mr.  Dean,  for  keeping  bad 
company,"  replied  Nash,  pointing  to  his  compa- 
nions. Some  time  afterwards  he  won  a  wager 
of  slill  greater  consequence  by  riding  naked 
through  a  village  upon  a  cow. 

IS  ash  was  now  thirty  years  old,  without  fortune 
or  useful  talents  to  acquire  one.  He  had  hitherto 
lecl  a  life  of  expedients,  and  was  by  profession  a 
gamester,  alternately  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  rapture  and  anguish.  About  this  time  the  city 
of  Bath  became  frequented  by  people  of  dis- 
tiuctuMi.  Several  physicians  of  eiainence  had 
praised  the  salubrity  of  the  wells,  and  the  amuse- 
ments we  :  put  under  the  direction  of  a  master 
of  the  ceremonies.  Still  the  amusements  of  the 
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place  were  neither  elegant  nor  conducted  with 
delicacy.  The  city  was  mean  and  contemptible, 
the  pump-house  was  without  a  director,  and  to 
add  to  all  this, "one  of  the  greatest  physicians  of 
the  age,  in  resentment  of  some  affronts  he  had 
received  there,  conceived  a  design  of  ruining 
the  city  by  writing  against  the  efficacy  of  it? 
waters.  He  accordingly  published  a  pamphlet 
by  which,  he  suid,  "  he  would  cast  a  toad  into 
the  spring.'* 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Nash  firsV 
•visited  Bath,  and  hearing  of  the  threat  of  the 
physician,  he  humorously  assured  the  people 
that  he  would  charm  away  the  poison  of  the 
doctor's  toad,  as  the  venom  of  the  tarantula  was 
usually  charmed,  that  is,  by  music.  He  was, 
therefore,  immediately  empowered  to  set  up  the 
force  of  a  band  of  music  against  the  poison  of 
the  doctor's  reptile  ;  the  concourse  of  people 
vet  v  sensibly  increased,  N:i*h  triwr.pheH,  mid 
jtht'  sovereignty  of  the  city  was  decreed  him  by 
all  ranks. 

After  his   ar.pointrrK  *M   to  be  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  an    offire   for   whivh  nature  seemed 
to  have  particularly  qualified  him,  we  behold  him 
pleasures  which  none  had  better  learn- 
ed to  »hare.     W  e  see  a  kingdom  beginning  with 
Mid   sending  off  Tun  bridge  as  one  of  its  co- 
>.     He  established  regulations  for  the  balls, 
wnich  he  vunsid  not  sufler  to  continue  a  moment 
alter  eleven  o'clock,  it  st  invalids  mfght  commit 
irregularities  which  would  counteract  the  d.'.,ct 
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of  the  water.  Even  the  royal  family  bad  not  in- 
fluence enough  to  make  him  deviate  from  any  of 
his  rules.  The  princess  Amelia,  once  applying 
to  Kim  for  one  dance  more  after  he  had  given  the 
signal  to  withdraw,  he  assured  her  royal  high- 
ness that  the  established  rules  of  Bath  resembled 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  which  would  admit  of  no 
alteration  withcut  an  utter  subversion  of  all  his 
authority. 

He  was  not  less  strict  with  regard  to  the  dres- 
ses in  which  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  to  appear. 
He  had  thp  strongest  aversion  to  a  white  apron, 
and  absolutely  excluded  all  who  ventured  to  ap- 
pear ac  the  assembly  dressed  in  that  manner. 
But  he  found  more  difficulty  in  attacking  the 
irregularities  of  the  gentlemen  ;  and  for  some 
time  strove  but  in  vain  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
swords.  At  length  a  duel  which  took  place  between 
two  gamesters,  in  which  one  of  them  was  rucr 
tin o ugh  the  body,  helped  to  promote  his  peace- 
able intentions.  He  undertook  to  prohibit  the 
wearing  of  swords  at  Baih,  and  whenever  he 
heard  of  a  challenge  given  he  instantly  had  both 
parties'  arrested.  The  gentlemen's  boots  also 
made  a  desperate  stand  against  him.  The  country 
squires  were  by  no  means  submissive  to  his  usur- 
pations, and  probably  his  authority  alone  would 
never  have  carried  him  through,  had  he  not  en- 
forced it  with  ridicule.  In  a  short  time  few 
ventured  to  appear  at  the  assemblies  at  Barb  in  a 
riding-drc  •> ;  and  whenever  any  gentleman, 
through  ignorance  or  hasre,  appeared  in  the 
2  E  3 
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rooms  in  boots,  Nash  would  make  up  to  him, 
and  bowing  in  an  arch  manner  would  tell  him  he 
had  forgotten  his  horse.  By  sueh  means  he  at 
length  obtained  a  complete  victory. 

N  ash's  equipage  was  sumptuous.  He  usually 
travelled  to  Tunbridge  in  a  post  chariot  and  six 
greys,  with  outriders,  footmen,  French  horns, 
and  every  other  appendage  of  expensive  parade. 
He  always  wore  a  white  hat,  and  assigned  as  a 
reason  for  this  singularity  that  he  did  it  purely  to 
secure  it  from  being  stolen.  His  dress  was  tawdry 
though  not  perfectly  genteel:  he  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  btau  of  several  generations,  and  in. 
his  appearance  he  in  some  measure  mixed  the 
fashions  of  the  preceding  age  with  those  of  the 
period  in  which  he  lived. 

It  may  be  asked  what  finances  were  to  support 
all  this  finery,  and  whence  he  procured  the  trea- 
sures that  gave  him  such  frequent  opportunities 
of  displaying  his  benevolence  or  his  vanity.  For 
these  he  was  indebted  to  his  talents  as  a  gamester, 
which  alone  enabled  him  at  this  period  to  keep 
up  so  genteel  an  appearance.  When  he  first 
figu.ed  at  Bath,  there  were  few  lawrs  against  this 
destructive  amusement.  The  gaming-table  was 
the  constant  resource  of  despair  and  indigence, 
and  frequently  the  ruin  of  affluent  fortunes. 
Whithersoever  people  of  fashion  resorted,  needy 
adventurers  were  generally  found  in  waiting. 
With  these  Bath  swarmed,  and  among  this  class 
was  Nash  to  be  numbered  in  the  beginning,  only 
with  this  difference,  that  he  wanted  the  corrun. 
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heart  too  commonly  attending  a  life  of  expedi- 
ents, for  he  was  generous,  humane  and  honorable, 
even  though  by  profession  a  gamester. 

When  the  earl  of  Townshend,  the  father  of 
the  present  marquis,  was  a  youth,  he  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  play,  and  was  never  better 
pleased  than  in  having  Nash  for  his  antagonist. 
Nash  saw  with  concern  his  lordship's  foible,  and 
undertook  to  cure  him,  though  by  a  very  painful 
remedy.  Conscious  of  his  own  superior  skill,  he 
determined  to  engage  him  in  single  play  for  a 
very  considerable  sum.  His  lordship,  in  propor- 
tion as  he  lost  his  game,  lost  his  temper  too,  and 
as  he  approached  the  gulph,  seemed  more  eager 
for  ruin.  He  lost  his  estate ;  some ;  writings  were 
put  into  the  winner's  possession  ;  his  very  equi- 
page was  deposited  as  a  last  stake  and  he  lost  that 
also.  But  when  the  generous  gamester  found 
his  imprudent  antagonist  sufficiently  punished 
for  his  temerity,  he  returned  the  whole,  only 
stipulating  that  he  should  be  paid  five  thousand 
pounds,  whenever  he  thought  proper  to  make 
the  demand.  He  never  made  any  such  demand 
during  his  lordship's  life,  but  some  time  after- 
wards, his  affairs  being  on  the  wane,  he  demand- 
ed the  money  of  his  lordship's  heirs,  by  whom 
it  was  paid  without  hesitation. 

Tho'  gaming  first  introduced  Nash  into  polite 
company,  this  alone  could  scarcely  have  carried 
him  forward  without  the  assistance  of  a  genteel 
address,  much  vivacity,  some  humor  and  some 
wit.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  had  profes- 
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sedly  enlisted  himself  into  the  service  of  the  fair 
sex.  Nature  had  by  no  means  formed  Nash  for 
a  beau  garcon;  his  person  was  clumsy,  and  pe- 
culiarly irregular  ;  yet  even  with  those  disadvan- 
tages he  made  love,  became  an  universal  admirer 
of  the  sex,  and  was  universally  admired.  But 
Nash  did  not  long  continue  an  universal  gallant. 
In  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign,  he  entirely  de- 
sisted from  his  attempts  to  deceive  the  sex,  in. 
order  to  become  the  honest  protecior  of  their  in- 
nocence, a  guardian  of  their  reputation  and  a 
friend  to  their  virtue.  ^  This  character  he  bore 
for  many  years,  and  supported  it  with  integrity, 
assiduity  and  success. 

Whatever  might  have  been  Nash's  excellencies 
or  failings,  there  was  one  quality  in  which  few 
surpassed  him.  This  was  his  extensive  humani- 
ty. None  felt  pity  more  strongly  and  none  made 
greater  efforts  to  relieve  distress.  Before  gaming 
was  suppressed, and  while  he  was  in  the  meridian 
of  his  life  and  fortune,  his  benefactions  were 
generally  found  to  equal  his  other  expenses.  The 
money  he  acquired  without  pain,  he  gave  away 
without  reluctance:  and  when  unable  to  relieve 
a  wretch,  who  sued  for  assistance,  rue  was  often 
seen  to  shed  tears.  A  gentleman  of  broken  for- 
tune one  day  standing  behind  his  chair,  as  he 
was  playing  a  game  of  picquet  for  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  observing  with  what  indifference  he 
won  the  money,  could  not  forbear  whispering  to 
another  who  stood  by  :  "  Heavens,  how  happy 
would  all  that  inpney  make  me  !" — Nash  over- 
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hearing  him,  clapped  the  money  into  his  hand, 
and  cried  :     "  Go  and  be  happy." 

About  this  period  every  season  brought  some 
accession  of  honor  to  Mr.  Nash,  and  the  corpo- 
ration of  Bath  found  that  he  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  city. 
They  erected  a  full  length  statue  of  him  in  the 
pump-room,  between  the  busts  of  Pope  and 
Xewton.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  earl 
of  Chesterfield  wrote  that  severe  but  witty  epi- 
gram, the  last  lines  of  which  were  so  deservedly 
admired  and  ran  thus  : 


The  statue  plac'd  the  busts  between,, 

Adds  to  the  satire  strength  j 
Wisdom  and  wit  are  little  seen. 

But  folly  at  full  length. 

The  example  of  the  corporation  was  followed 
by  all  his  acquaintance  of  inferior  rank,  lie 
was  treated  in  every  respect  like  a  great  man  ; 
he  hud  his  levee,  his  flatterers,  hu  buffoons,  his 
gOod-Hatured  creatures  and  even  his  dedicators. 
/\  trifling,  ill-supported  vanity  v.  as  his  foible,  and 
while  he  enjoyed  the  homage  of  the  vulgar  and 
the  familiarity  of  the  great,  he  felt  no  pain  for 
the  yo promising  view  of  poverty  that  lay  before 
him.  If  a  cringing  wretch  called  him,  his 
Honor,  he  was  pleased,  internally  conscious  that 
he  had  the  jus  test  pretensions  to  the  title.  If  a 
"beggar  called  him,  my  lord,  he  was  happy,  and 
generally  sent  the  flatterer  away  happy  too. 
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The  success  Nash  sometimes  met  with  led  him 
when  late  in  life,  to  mistake  his  true  character. 
Ife  was  really  agreeable,  but  he  chose  to  be 
thought  a  wit ;  he  therefore  indulged  his  incli- 
nation and  never  cared  how  rude  he  was,  pro- 
vided he  was  thought  comical,  flis  usual  way 
when  he  said  any  thing  clever  was  to  strengthen 
it  with  an  oath,  and  to  make  up  its  want  of  senti- 
ment by  asseveration  and  grimace.  He  used  to 
tell  surprizing  stories  of  his  activity  when  young. 
"  Here  I  stand,  gentlemen,"  he  would  say,  a  that 
could  once  Jeap  forty-two  feet  upon  level  ground, 
at  three  standing  jumps,  backward  or  forward. 
One,  t\\o,  three,  dart  like  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow*. 
But  I  am  old  now.  I  remember  1  once  leaped, 
for  three  hundred  guinea*,  with  Count  j&iopsiock 
the  great  leuper,  leaping  master  to  the  prince  of 
Passim;  you  must  nil  have  heard  ot'lum.  Fii&t 
be  began  with  the  running  jump,  and  a  most 
damnable  bounce  it  u»s,  thai's  certain.  Every 
body  concluded  thai  he  hud  the  match  ;  when, 
only  takingofTtnv  hat,  stripping  off  neither  coat, 
shoes  nor  stockings,  mind  me,  I  fetched  a  run, 
and  went  beyond  him,  one  foot  three  inches  and 
three  quarters,  measured,  upon  my  syul,  by 
Captain  Palely's  own  standard." 

In  the  torrent  of  insipidity  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  uttering  there  were  sometimes  found  very 
severe  satire,  strokes  of  true  wit  and  lines  of 
humor.  He  rallied  very  successfully,  for  he 
never  felt  the  joke  of  another,  and  drove  home 
bis  own  without  pity.  Witii  his  superiors  be 
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was  familiar  and  blunt;  the  inferiority  of  his 
station  secured  him  from  their  resentment*  but 
the  same  bluntness  which  they  laughed  at,  was 
by  his  equals  regarded  as  insolence.  Though  no 
great  wit,  he  had  the  art  of  sometimes  saying  rude 
things  with  decency,  and  of  rendering  them 
pleasing  by  an  uncommon  turn.  Most  of  thern, 
however,  were  of  a  contrary  description. 

One  day  in  the  Grove,  at  Bath,  he  joined 
some  ladies,  and  asked  one  of  them  who  was 
crooked,  whence  she  came.  "Straight  from 
London/' replied  she.  tk  Confound  me,  madam/* 
exclaimed  Nash;  "then  you  must  have  been 
"  damnably  warped  by  the  way/*  She  had  soon, 
however,  an  opportunity  to  be  revenged'.  Sitting 
the  following  evening  in  one  of  the  rooms,  lie 
once  more  joined  her  company,  and  with  a  sneer 
and  a  bow,  asked  her  if  she  knew  her  catechism 
and  could  tell  the  name  of  To  bit's  dog.  "  His 
name,  Sir,  was  Nash,"  replied  the  lady,  "and 
an  impudent  dog  he  was."  This  anecdote  is  in- 
troduced into  a  celebrated  romance,  and  the 
reader  may  be  assured  that  the  fact  happened  as 
recorded. 

Being  once  asked  by  queen  Anne,  why  he 
would  not  accept  the  honor  of  knighthood,  he 
replied  :  "  Lest  Sir  William  Read,  the  mounte- 
bank, who  had  just  been  knighted,  should  call 
him  brother." 

Nash  used  sometimes  to  visit  the  great  Dr. 
Clarke.  The  divine  was  one  day  conversing 
with  Locke  and  two  or  three  more  of  his  learned 
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and  intimate  companions,  with  that  freedom, 
gaiety  and  cheerfulness  which  is  ever  the  result 
of  innocence.  In  the  midst  of*  their  mirth  and 
laughter,  the  doctor  looking  out  of  the  window, 
saw  Nash's  chariot  stop  at  the  door.  '•'  Boys, 
hoys/*  cried  the  philosopher  to  his  friends, 
"  let  us  now  be  wise,  for  here  is  a  fool  coming." 

He  was  one  day  complaining  to  the  earl  of 
Chesterfield  of  his  bad  luck  at  play,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  "  would  you  think  it,  my  lord, 
that  d — d  bitch,  fortune,  no  later  than  last  night 
tricked -me  out  of  five  hundred.  Is  it  not  sur- 
prizing that  my  luck  should  never  turn,  that  I 
should  thus  eternally  be  mauled  r"  — "  I  don't 
wonder  at  your  losing  money,"  returned  his  lord- 
ship, "but  all  the  world  is  surprized  where  you 
get  it  to  lose." 

Doctor  Ciieyne,  when  Nash  was  once  ill,  wrote 
a  prescription  for  him,  which  was  made  up  ac- 
cordingly. The  next  day  the  doctoi\calling  to 
see  his  patient,  found  him  up  and  well,  on  which 
he  asked  if  he  had  followed  his  prescription. 
"  Followed  your  prescription!"  cried  Nash,  "no. 
Egad,  if  I  had,  I  should  have  broken  mv  neck,  for 
J  flung  it  out  of  a  two-pair  of  stairs'  window." 

It  would  have  been  well  had  he  confined  him- 
self to  such  sallies,  but  as  he  grew  old,  he  grew 
insolent,  an'd  seemed  in  some  measure  insensible 
of  the  pain  his  attempts  at  wit  gave  others.  On 
asking  a  lady  to  dance  a  minuet,  if  she  refused, 
he  would  often  demand,  if  she  had  bandy  legs. 
He  would  endeavor  to  ridicule  natural  defects, 
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he  forgot  the  deference  due  to  birth  ancfquality, 
and  mistook  the  manner  of  settling  rank  and  pre- 
cedence on  many  occasions. 

The  evening  of  his  life  hegan  to  grow  cloudy, 
and  Nash  was  no  longer  rhe  gay,  thoughtless, 
idly  industrious  creature  be  had  once  been.  His 
fortune  was  gone,  and  he  had  nothing  but  po- 
verty in  prospect.  ^To  embitter  his'  hopes  he 
found  himself  abandoned  by  the  great,  whom  he 
had  long  endeavored  to  serve,  and  was  obliged 
to  fly  for  protection  to  those  of  humbler  stations, 
whom  he  had  once  affected  to  despise.  He  now 
began  to  want  that  charity  he  had  never  refused 
to  any,  and  to  find  that  a  life  of  dissipation  and 
gaiety  is  ever  terminated  by  misery  and  regret. 

The  weakness    and   infirmities   of  exhausted 
nature;  the  admonitions  of  the  grave  who  ag- 
gravated his  follies  into  vices;  the  ingratitude  of 
his  dependents   who   had  formerly  flattered  his 
fortunes;  but  particularly   the  contempt  of  the 
great,  who  quite  forgot  him  in    his  wants,  all 
concurred   to  prey  upon  his  spirits  and  sour  his 
temper;  and  the  poor  man  of  pleasure  might 
have   terminated  his  life  very  tragically  had  not 
the  corporation  of  Bath  resolved  to  grant  him  an 
allowance  of  ten  guineas  a  month.     This  bounty 
served  to  keep  him  fium  actual  necessity,  though 
far  too  inconsiderable  to  enable  him   to  support 
the   character  of  a  gentleman ;  so  that  he  who 
had  been  accustomed  in  the  early  part  of  his  life 
to  affluence  and  prodigality,  must  comparatively 
bave  pined  on  this  pittance  in  actual  indigence. 
VOL.  iv. — MO.  40.  2  F 
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f  n  this  variety  of  uneasiness  his  health  began 
lo  fail.  He  had  received  from  nature  a  robust 
constitution,  which  even  intemperance  could 
scarcely  impair.  His  aversion  to  physic  was  fre- 
quently a  topic  of  raillery  between  him  and  Dr. 
Cheyne,  who  was  a  man  of  some  wit.  When 
Cheyne  recommended  his  vegetable  diet,  Nash 
would  swear  that  his  design  was  to  send  half  the 
world  grazing  like  Nebuchadnezzar.  "  Aye/' 
the  doctor  would  reply,  "  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
never  such  an  infidel  as  thou  art.  It  was  but 
last  week,  gentlemen,  that  I  attended  this  fellow 
in  a  fit  of  sickness;  there  I  found  him  rolling  up 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  crying  for  mercy.  He 
would  then  swallow  my  drugs  like  breast-milk, 
yet  you  now  hear  how  the  old  dog  blasphemes 
the  faculty."  What  Cheyne  said  in  jest  was 
strictly  true.  Nash  dreaded  the  approach  of 
death  more  than  the  generality  of  mankind,  and 
was  generally  very  devout  while  it  threatened 
him.  Though  he  was  somewhat  more  the  liber- 
tine in  action,  none  believed  and  trembled  more 
than  he.;  for  a  mind  neither  schooled  by  philo- 
sophy, nor  encouraged  by  conscious  innocence 
is  ever  timid  at  the  appearance  of  danger.  At 
length  on  the  third  of  February,  J76l,  he  ex- 
pired at  his  house  in  St.  John's  Court,  Bath, aged 
upwards  of  87  years,  and  was  interred  at  the 
ex  pence  of  the  corporation,  in  the  abbey  church 
of  ttiat  city. 
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officer  23 — 26;  description  of  his  house  and  its  arrangements 
26 — 30  ;  particulars  01  Swift's  visit  to  it  31 — 34. 

Koel,  Dr.  anecdote  of,  XXIII.  30. 

Pennant,  Mr.  his  account  of  Nell  G  wynne's  residence,  XXI.  13  j 
anecdote  related  by  him  concerning  her  15. 

Rochester,  Earl  of,  fife  of  XXIX.  5  :  his  birth  and  education  6. 
he  makes  the  tour  of  Europe?;  his  personal  und  nienRil  ac- 
complishments, ibid  ;  lie  enters  into  the  navy  as  a  volunteer  8  ; 
h  s  affairs  of  honor  with  the  earl  of  Mulgrave  9  ;  his  excessive 
debauchery  and  dissipation  11,  1*^;  his  satirical  talents  13;  hi* 
giugular  advcuUu'cs  iu  company  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
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13 — 15;  anecdote  of  his  freedoms  with  the  king  18—20;  re* 
markable  circumstance  •which  tended  to  confirm  his  disbelief  of 
a  future  state  20 ;  his  last  illness,  and  death-bed  repentance 
21 :  his  death  22  ;  his  lines  on  Blood's  being  taken  into  favor 
by  the  king,  XXX.  15. 

Schropfer,  an  extraordinary  impostor,  account  of  him,  XXX.  31. 

Shard,  Mr.  anecdote  of,  XXVI.  11. 

Sixtus  V.  life  of  19;  meanness  of  his  birth,  ibid;  is  received 
among  the  Franciscans  20;  his  astonishing  progress  in  learn- 
ing, ibid;  his  rapid  rise  in  the  church  20,  21  ;  is  appointed  a 
cardinal  21  ;  his  hypocrisy,  ibid  ;  his  extraordinary  manoeuvres 
to  procure  the  election  to  the  papal  chair  '2*2,  23 ;  their  suc- 
cess 24 ;  his  severity  as  pope  25,  26  ;  his  reception  of  his  sis- 
ter 27  ;  his  cruel  treatment  of  the  author  of  a  pasquinade  28  j 
his  death,  ibid. 

Stretch,  Samuel,  an  eccentric  miser,  particulars  of  him  XXV.  17. 

•Swift,  Jonathan,  life  of,  XXVIII.  1 ;  his  birth  and  parentage, 
ibid ;  his  education  2  ;  his  early  indolence  and  subsequent  ap- 
plication, ibid  ;  he  is  received  into  Sir  William  Temple's  house 
o  ;  his  method  of  travelling  4 ;  he  leaves  his  patron,  returns  to 
Ireland,  and  obtains  a  living  in  the  church,  ibid  ;  his  connection 
with  Stella  6;  he  repairs  to  England,  ibid;  singularity  of  his 
manners  and  appearance?;  extraordinary  commencement  o. 
his  acquaintance  with  Arbuthnot  8;  he  becomes  the  champion 
of  administration,  and  is  presented  with  the  deanery  of  St.  Pa- 
trick 9  ;  his  manner  of  living,  ibid ;  his  marriage  with  Stella 
30;  his  connection  with  Miss  Van  Homrigh  11;  circumstance 
which  Jed  to  his  uncommon  popularity  among  his  country- 
men 12;  he  publishes  the  Drapier's  letters  13;  his  bold  address 
to  the  lord  lieutenant  on  the  subject  16;  he  revisits  England, 
17.;  anecdotes  of  his  eccentric  behavior,  ibid  ;  publishes  Gulli- 
ver's Travels  18 ;  his  ingenious  manner  of  reproving  extrava- 
gance in  dress  exemplified  19 — 22;  death  of  Stella,  and  obser- 
vations on  his  treatment  of  her  23  ;  he  exasperates  Sir  Robert 
Wai  pole  24;  his  astonishing  influence  over  the  populace  2.5 ; 
particulars  of  his  quarrel  with  Serjeant  Bettcsworth  26  ;  his 
singularities  in  the  treatment  of  his  domestics  %8  ;  he  accompa- 
nies Dr.  Sheridan  in  disguise  to  a  beggar's  wedding  30  ;  pre- 
dicts his  approaching  mental  imbecility  32;  he  becomes  de- 
ranged 33;  his  death  34;  particulars  of  his  visit  to  Mr.  Ma- 
thews,  at  Thomastown  XXIX,  31—34. 

Topham,  Thomas,  account  of  XXI.  3  ;  anecdotes  of  his  astonish- 
ing feats  of  strength  4,  5  ;  he  visits  Derby  6 ;  his  performances 
there  7  ;  his  singular  revenge  0,1  the  hostler  8  ;  farther  anec- 
dotes oi  his  extraordinary  powers  10;  his  death,  ibid. 

Van  BulcheH,  Martin,  account  of  his  life  XXI.  16  ;  his  early 
pursuits  17  ;  he  applies  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine  and 
anatomy  18;  his  appearance  in  the  character  of  a  dentist  19  ; 
Acquires  great  reputation  for  the  treatment  of  ruptures,  ibid  ; 
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his  mechanical  inventions  20  ;  his  eccentricities,  ibid  ;  lie  keeps 
the  corpse  of  his  wife  embalmed  2i  ;  his  enmity  to  the  razor, 
ibid ;  his  reasons  ibr  cherishing  his  beard  sj'2  ;  extracts  from 
his  advertisements  alluding  to  that  ornament  23  ;  his  curious 
poney,  and  burlesque  appearance  of  the  rider  '23,  24  ;  he  re- 
fuses to  see  patients  except  at  his  own  house  <2  i ;  eccentricity 
Of  his  domestic  habits  25;  his  political  sentiments,  ibid;  loses' 
bis  son  26. 

Walpole,  Mr.  observations  on  the  character  of  Hogarth,  and  de- 
scription of  his  Sigismund^  XXVI.  14,  15. 
"Walp  ,le,  Sir  Robert,  anecdote  of  him  XXVIII.  34. 

Young,  Dr,  anecdote  of  Swift  related  by  him.  XXVIII.  32. 
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A.LCOCK,  13r.  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Stanley,  related  by  him, 
XXXVIU.  27. 

Barrington,  George,  life  of,  XXXIX.  16  ;  his  parentage  and 
education,  ibid  ;  runs  away  from  school,  17  ;  joins  a  company 
of  strolling  players,  18  ;  his  adventures  with  them,  39  ;  com- 
mences pick-pocket,  20  ;  comes  to  England,  21  ;  his  success 
in  his  professional  career,  22  ;  his  attempt  on  Prince  Orloff, 
ibid  ;  is  sent  to  the  hulks,  24  ;  attempts  to  commit  suicide,  25  ; 
is  released  from  his  irksome  situation,  26  ;  is  convicted  for  a 
subsequent  offence  and  sentenced  to  be  transported,  '27  ;  his 
speech  on  that  occasion,  ibid;  embarks  for  Botany  Bay,  28  ; 
his  spirited  behavior  in  quelling  a  mutiny  of  the  convicts  during 
the  passage,  2:?  ;  is  appointed  superintendent  and  High  Con- 
stable of  Paramatta,  130. 

Barrow,  Isaac,  account  of,  XXXI.  30;  anecdote  of  his  courage, 
31 ;  his  readiness  at  repartee,  32  ;  extraordinary  length  of  his 
sermons,  32,  33  j  anecdote  of  his  preaching  related  by  Dr, 
Pope,  34. 

Bazile,  Andr6,  account  of,  XXXVI.  26;  extraordinary  substance* 
found  in  his  stomach  after  his  death,  28 ;  his  excessive  voracity, 
29. 

Berrbow,  John,  account  of,  XXXV.  1 ;  particulars  of  his  family, 
ibid;  he  is  bred  to  the  sea,  2;  his  brave  defence  against  a 
Sallee  rover,  ibid  ;  anecdote  of  his  eccentric  character,  ~2,  3  ; 
he  receives  an  appointment  in  the  royal  navy,  4;  his  naval 
services,  ibid  ;  is  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  squadron 
in  the  West  Indies,  A  ;  loses  his  leg  in  an  engagement  \\  ith  the 
French,  ibid  ;  is  deserted  during  the  action  by  some  of  his 
captains,  6;  he  brings  them  to  trial,  7  ;  his.  death,  8. 

Bemley,  Nathaniel,  lile  bf,  XXXIX.  .1  ;  his  birth  and  juvenile 
years,  2  ;  succeeds  to  his  father's  business,  3  ;  his  beawism  in 
early  life,  ibid  ;  obtains  the  appellation  of  Dirty  Vic.k,  4  ; 
instances  of  his  frugal  disposition,  5  ;  description  of  his  Dirty 
Warehouse,  7;  confusion  of  its  interior,  8;  singular  history  of 
his  blue  room,  9  ;  his  domestic  habits,  10  ;  is  obliged  to  re- 
linquish his  premises,  11  :  description  of  the  interior  of  his 
mansion  at  the  period  of  his  quitting  it,  11,  15. 

Britton,  Thomas,  life  of,  XXX IV.  27  ;  he  serves  his  apprentice- 
ship to  a  small-coal  man  ibid  ;  his  proficiency  in  chemistry  and 
music,  28  ;  account  of  his  musical  concert?,  2£,  29;  situation 
of  his  house  and  concert-room,  30  ;  his  skill  in  old  books,  31  ; 
remarkable  circumstances  attending  his  death,  32;  churacter 
of  him  by  Hearne,  34;  history  of  his  portrait  in  the  BritisU 
Museum,  ibid. 

Camclford,  Lord,  life  of,  XXXI.  3  ;  his  birth  and  education,  4; 
accompanies.  Captain  Riou,  in  the  Guardian,  iljid  ;  sails  round 
the  world  \yitk  Captain  Vancouver,  5  ;  his  quarrel  with  that 
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officer,  6  ;  his  altercation  with  Lieutenant  Peterson,  7  ;  shoots 
the  lieutenant,  i>  ;  is  tried  by  a  court  martial  and  acquitted, 
8,  9;  singuldrily  of  his  d'e->s  while  in  the  n;ival  service,  1«  ; 
sets  out  on  a  hair-brained  expedition  to  France,  ibid  ;  quarrels 
with  Mr.  Humphries  at  Dniry-Lane  theatre,  13  ;  his  trial  lor 
the  assault,  14;  account  of  his  nocturnal  frolics,  17  ;  his  ex- 
traordinary conduct  on  the  illuminations  fur  peace,  18,  19; 
he  silences  a  coifee-house  buck,  20  ;  origin  of  his  fatal  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Best,  '21  ;  is  mortally  wounded  in  a'duel  with  thai 
gentleman,  v4  ;  particulars  of  his  last  moments  and  death,  26  ; 
his  character,  27  ;  extracts  from  his  will,  29. 

D'Aguilar,  Baron,  account  of,  XXXVI.  30  ;  his  parentage  and 
early  years,  31  ;  he  withdraws  himself  from  his  family  and  the 
world,  32;  description  of  his  Starvation  Farm-Yard,  33',  his 
singular  treatment  of  his  cattle  and  domestic  animals,  34  ;  his 
conduct  to  distressed  females,  35  ;  his  behaviour  to  his  wife, 
ibid.;  his  death,  36. 

D'Eon,  Charlotte,  life  of,  XXXI V.  1  ;  her  birth  and  family,  '2  ; 
reasons  for  her  assuming  the  male  attire,  ibid  ;  her  education, 
S  ;  is  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Russian  court,  ibid  ;  her  success, 
4;  is  presented  with  a  lieutenancy  of  dragoons,  5  ;  her  military 
exploits,  ibid;  assists  in  negocialnig  peace  between  France  and 
England,  6  ;  is  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Fiance 
to  the  court  of  London,  7  ;  receives  a  pension  from  her  sove- 
reign, K ;  causes  of  her  resuming  the  female  dress,  9  ;  her 
altercation  with  Dr.  Mnsgrave,  10;  she  visits  France,  il  ;  re- 
turns to  England,  12 ;  is  obliged  to  dispose  of  her  etfects,  13. 

Foote,  Samuel,  life  of  him,  XXXV.  9  ;  his  birth  and  education, 
ibid;  his  extraordinary- talent  for  mimicry,  10;  his  juvenile 
eccentricities,  12  ;  his  extravagance,  13  ;  turns  bis  attention  to 
the  stage,  ibid  ;  his  whimsical  theatrical  entertainments,  14,  16; 
loses  his  leg  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  19  ;  obtains  a  patent  for 
erecting  a  theatre,  20  ;  his  love  of  play,  21;his  altercation  with 
the  duchess  of  Kingston  and  i,s  consequences,  2?  ;  he  sets  out 
out  for  France,  24  ;  dies  at  Dover,  25  ;  anecdote--  of  his  wife, 
26,  28  ;  his  occasional  dejection,  29;  his  versatility  of  dispo- 
sition, 30  5  instances  of  his  readiness  atbon  mots  and  repartee, 
31 ;  his  vanity  on  the  antiquity  of  his  family,  34  ;  his  whimsical 
observations  on  the  advantages  of  not  paying  debts,  35  ;  anec- 
dotes of  him  ;  XXX II.  21,  *3. 

Frodsham,  Bridge,  account  of,  XXXIV.  17;  his  education,  13; 
lie  embraces  the  theatrical  protession,  ibid  ;  curious  particulars 
of  his  interviews  with  Garrick,  19,  24  ;  bis  visit  to  HicU,  *5  ; 
his  death  and  character  26. 

Garrick,  David,   anecdote  of  him,  XXXII.  19. 

Hassell,  Mr.  anecdote  of  him,  XXITI.  10. 

Johnson,  Dr.  anecdote  of  him,  XXXV.  18. 

$Iack!in,  Charles,  life  of,  XXXII.  1;  particulars  of  bjsjnrcnite 
years,  2  ;  he  becomes  a  porter  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  3  ; 
goes  to  England  and  embraces  the  theatrical  profession,  4  ;  his 
{ove-adventure  at  Bristol,  5  ;  his  fatal  encounter  with  another 
actor,  6,  7  ;  his  transactions  with  Fleetwood,  the  manager  uf 
Drury-Lane  theatre,  7,  14  ;  he  is  engaged  by  Sheridan  the 
manager  of  the  Dublin  theatre,  ibid  ;  quarrels  with  him,  1.;  i 
be  quits  the  stage  and  forms  an  etfabJishment  called  the  British 
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,  Inquisition,  16;  account  of  that  institution,  ibid  ;  his  lectmes 
18  ;  lie  becomes  a  bankrupt,  24;  his  interview  with  a  baronet 
who  was  enamored  01  his  daughter,  25  ;  lie  joins  in  the  erection 
of  a  new  theatre  in  Dublin,  27  ;  brings  out  his  farce  of  Love- 
a-la-Mode,  2.-<  ;  origin  of  that  piece,  ibid  ;  is  involved  in  a 
chancery  suit  and  his  singular  method  ot  proceeding,  31  ;  de- 
cline of  hi*  powers,  3'2  ;  his  -everiry  of  rapartee,  34  ;  his  death 
37  ;  anecdotes  of  his  eccentricities,  37,  40.  . 

Mau;>in,  Madame   la,    account  of  her  lile,    XXXVIII.  22. 

Montague,  tlie  Hon.  William,  account  of,  XXXIII.  i>8  ;  his 
gallantry,  29  ;  anecdotes  of  his  whimsical  eccentricities,  29, 
31. 

Morland,  George,  life  of,  XXXIII.  1;  his  juvenile  years,  2  ; 
his  eccrninc  disposition,  4  ;  anecdotes  of  his  visits  to  ihe  Isle 
of  Wight,  6t  8  ;  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  bespoke  picture  from 
him,  9  ;  hi«  extravagance,  12  ;  his  love  of  flattery,  13  ;  anec- 
dotes oi  his  eccentricity,  14,  18;  he  makes  an  excursion  to 
Leicesteislure,  19:  his  distresses  in  consequence  of  his  im- 
prudent conduct,  20,  2'2  ;  character  of  his  works,  23  ;  becomes 
an  inmate  of  the  King's  Bench,  ibid  ;  his  readiness  at  devising 
experiments  to  raise  money,  ibid  ;  his  death  27. 

Murphy,  Mr.  anecdote  of  him,  XXXV.  23. 

Nash,  'Richard,  life  of,   XI.    1,  14. 

Pugatschew,  Jetneljan,  history  of,  XXXVI.  14  ;  his  juvenile 
years,  15  ;  be  becomes  a  chieftain  oi  the  Don  Cossacks,  ibid  ; 
he  marries  a  female  captive  called  Marvea,  16  ;  her  tragical 
history,  16,  20  ;  he  cntt'rs  into  the  Russian  service,  21 ;  his  re- 
semblance to  the  Russian  emperor  Peter  the  Third,  ibid  ;  he 
visits  Vienna,  and  in  the  character  of  a  Venetian  nobleman 
marries  a  young  lady  of  distinction,  23  ;  he  foments  a  rebellion 
against  the  Russian  government,  and  assumes  the  name  and 
character  of  the  deposed  empeior,  24  ;  is  defeated  and  taken, 
2.*>  ;  his  death,  26. 

Rigby,  Mr.  anecdote  of  him,  XXXV.  21. 

Rochester,  Earl  of,  anecdote  of  him,  XXXI.  32. 

Saunde/sou,  Nicholas,  account  of,  XXX IX.  .31  ;  his  proficiency 
in  mathematics,  ibid  ;  his  lectures  at  Cambridge,  32 ;  his 
acute  sense  ot  feeling,  33  ;  his  refined  ear  and  strength  of  me- 
mory, 34. 

Smith,  Dr.  Hugh,  account  of,  XXXIV.  14  ;  his  fondness  of  sport- 
ing, 16 

Stanincught,  Martha,  account  of,  XXXIX.  34  ;  her  eccentric 
character  and  manners,  35. 

Stanley,  John,  account  of,  XXX  VIII.  26;  remarkable  anecdotes 
of  him,  V7,  '2^. 

Talbot,  Wary  Anne,  account  of  her  lile,  XXXVIII.  1  ;  her  birth 
and  parentage,  2;  is  delivered  by  her  guardian  to  a  Captain 
Bowen  by  whom  the  is  s>educ<  d,  3;  is  comptllcd  to  ac- 
company him  to  St.  Domingo  in  the  character  of  a  foot  boy, 
'i  ;  is  t'orcid  to  enrol  herselt  as  a  drummer  and  accompanies  the 
regiment  in  that  capacity  to  Flanders,  5  ;  receives  two  wounds 
at  the  siege  of  Valenciennes,  ibid  ;  death  ot  her  tyrant,  6  ;  she 
deserts,  7;  she  entt  r.s  c;n  board  a  French  privateer  which  she 
mistook  for  a  trader,  ibid  j  is  taken  by  the  Channel  fleet,  ibid  ; 
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is  placed  on  board  the  Brunswick  as  a  cubin-boy,  8  ;  iswounS- 
ed  in  the  action  of  the  first  of  June,  ibid  ;  enters  on  board  tlic 
Vesuvius,  9  ;  is  taken    in  that  ship  by  two  French  privateers, 
10  ;  her  sufferings  during  her  captivity,   ibid  ;    obtains  her  re* 
lease,    11  ;    engages  herself  as  ship's  steward   to  an  American 
captain,  12;  she  makes  a  conquest  of  the  captain's  niece,  ibid; 
affecting  scene  on   parting  with   her   mistress,    13  ;  dangerous 
adventure,    14  ;  she  is  taken  by   a  press-gang  and   obliged   to 
disclose  her   sex  to  procure  her  discharge,  15  ;   her  adventure 
•with    Haines  the   highwpyman,    Id  ;  her  sufferings   from   her 
•wounds,  18  ;    her  interview  with  her  lormer  guardian,  IP  ;  she 
Xlirects  her  attention  to   theatrical  pursuits,  20  ;    is  confined  in 
Newgate    for  debt,  21  ;  her  subsequent  embarrassments,    22. 
Trenci,  Baron  Frederic,  life  of.  XXXVII.  1  j   his  birth  and  ju- 
venile years,  ibid  ;  receives  a  commission  in  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia's bodv-ouards,  2  ;  his  amour  with  the  king's  sister,  ibid  ;  he 
is  arrested  and  confined  at  Glatz,  on  a  charge  of  correspondence 
with  Ixis  cousin  in  the  A  ustrian  service,  4  ;  he  attempts  to  escape, 
5;  disappointment  of  his  enterprize,  6;  escapes  from  the  fortress 
•with  an  oificer  of  the  garrison,  8  ;    his  adventures  in  a  journey 
through  Poland,  10;   he  goes  to  Vienna,  1 1 ;  ingratitude  of  his 
cousin,   12  ;    hi»   narrow  escape  from  assassination,    ibid;  he 
fights  two  Austrian  officers,    14  :  leaves  Vienna  and  enters  into 
the  Russian  service,    IV  ;    is  left  heir  to  his  cousin's  possessions 
and  returns  to  Vienna,   16  ;    is  seized  *t  Dantzic  by  command 
of  the  king  of  Prussia,  ibid  ;   is  sent  to  Magdenburg,   17;    his 
dungeon  there   described  ;    ibid  ;   his   sufferings  Irom  hunger, 
18  ;  is  secured  with  heary  fetters,  20 ,'    anecdotes  of  his  con- 
finement, 21 ;    his  manner  of  passing  the  time  during  his  capti- 
vity,   24  ;    dangerous  accident  which  befel  him  in  one   of  hia 
attempts  to  escape,  26  ,    history  of  his  tame  mouse,   '28 ;   his 
release,   1^9  ;  he  settles  at  AJX  la  Chapelleand  his  adventures 
there,   .">0  ;    removes  to  Vienna,  31  ;  r.evisits  Prussia  after  the 
death  of  Frederic  the  Great,  ,'>'2  ;  his  description  of  the  duagcon 
of  Konigstein,  33 ;  goes  to  Paris,  3 o  ;  returns  to  Austria,  36  ; 
his  exertions  in  Hungary,    in  behalf  of  the  empevor  Leopold 
57,  40  ;  his  death,  42. 
Vandille,  M,  de,  account  of,  XXXIII.  31  ;  anecdotes  of  his  ex^ 

cessive  avarice,  32. 

Voltaire,  M.  de.  anecdote  of  him,  XXXIV.  4. 
\Vhittington,  Sir  Richard,  account  of  his  life,  XXXVI.  1  ;  hard- 
ships of  his  youth,  '2  ;  history  of  his  cat,  3  ;  the  ill-treatment  of 
the  cook  determines  him  to  leave  his  place,  .5  ;  singular  occa- 
sion of  his  return,  6 ;  is  enriched  by  means  of  his  cat,  ibid  :  is 
taken  into  partnership  by  his  master,  1  ;  is  knighted  and  be- 
comes lord  mayor,  8  ;  marries  the  daughter  of  his  lormer  master, 
9  ;  his  different  mayoralties,  10  ;  his  astonishing  wealth  and 
liberality,  11  ;  his  munificence,  ibid,  J2  ;  his  epitaph,  44. 
VTiil-.insoiC  Mr.  his  character  ofFiodsham,  the  actor,  XXXIX 
26. 


The  preceding 


Pui>.Jan.3,iSc?,by  James  &nd&i 


The  preceding  Indexes  are  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  respective  Volumes  to  which,  they  belong. 


The  Cuts  to  be  placed  in  the  following  order ; 

VOL.  L 

Vignette  and  Poi trait  of  Lambert  to  face  each  other. 

VOL.  II. 
Vignette  and  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Bellamy. 

VOL.  III. 
•Vignette  and  Thomas  Topham. 

VOL.  IV. 
Vignette  and  Mary  Ann  Talbot. 


*„»  The  Binder  is  particularly  desired  to  observe  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  Plates  are  to  face  the  articles  to  which  they  respectively 
belong : — for  instance,  the  Plate  of  U'bittington  and  his  Cat,  to  face 
the  Memoir  of  Whittington  j  and  so  on  with  the  remainder. 

The  catalogue  of  "  Popular  Periodical  Works"  to  be  placed  at  the- 
theyfotf  votumt. 


BOOKS 


NOW  PUBLISHING   BY 

JAMES  CUNDEE, 

AT    THE    ALBION    PRESS,     IVY-LANE,     PATE  RNOSTER-F  OW, 
LONDOIf. 


Tfie  THESPIAN  DICTIONARY  ;  or  DRAMATIC  BIO- 
GRAPHY of  the  present  Age  ;  containing  Sketches  of  the  Lives,  List  of 
the  Productions,  various  Merits,  Sec.  &c.  of  all  the  principal  Dramatists, 
Composers,  Commentators,  Managers,  Actors  and  Actresses,  of  th» 
United  Kingdom,  interspersed  with  numerous  Anecdotes,  forming  a 
complete  History  of  the  Stage.  Second  Edition,  with  considerable  Ad- 
ditions and  Improvements.  Very  closely  printed  in  demy  12roo.  con- 
taining upwards  of  500  pages,  and  illustrated  by  the  following  Portraits : 
— Garrick — Mrs.  Atkins — Mrs.  Bellamy — Mrs.  Billington — Cook — Miss 
De  Camp  —  Dibdin,  Sen — Fawcett — Incledon — H.  Johnson — Johu 
Kembie — Mrs.  Martyr — Murray — John  Palmer — Mrs.  Robinson — Sheri- 
dan— Mrs.  Siddons  and  Master  Betty,  9s.  boards. 

An  EXAMINATION  of  the  ADVANTAGES  of  SOLI- 
TUDE, and  of  its  Operation  on  the  Heart  and  Mind;  with  an  Enquiry 
into  its  prejudicial  Influence  on  the  Imagination  and  Passions.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  JOHN  GEORGE  ZIMMERMANN,  Counsellor  and 
chief  Physician  to  his  Britannic  Majesty  at  Hanover,  and  Knight  of  the 
Russian  Order  of  Wladomir.  With  explanatory  Notes.  To  which  is 
prefixed,  a  biographical  Account  of  the  Author,  and  a  Sketch  of  his  Cha- 
racter and  Works  Printed  in  two  Volumes,  foolscap  8vo.  with  Ten 
"highly  finished  Engravings,  Ifis.  boards  Hot-pressed. 

A  smaller  edition  in  demy  I8ino.  with  similar  Embellishments,  10s.  bds. 

A  large  post  edition  of  the  above  Work,  with  proof  impressions  «f  the 
plates,  il  Is.  hot-pressed. 

T-he    BELIEVER'S    POCKET    COMPANION;     or,    OQC 

Tiling  Needful,  to  make  poor  Sinners  rich,  and  miserable  Sinners  happy. 
By  the  late  WIILIAM  MAS  >N.  Now  first  revised  and  corrected  by 
the  Ute  Kev.  II.  C.  MASON,  A.  M.  Morning  Preacher  and  Lecturer  of 
St.  M;;rv  Miigd^len,  Bermondsey ;  and  Chapiain  to  the  Ri^ht  Hon.  the 
Earl  ut  Onslow.  Neatly  printed  in  royal  SL'iuo.  and  containing  nearly 
2OO  pages.  Second  Edition,  price  Is.  6d.  bound. 

Si  '•  T.CA's  MORALS,  by  Way  of  Abstr.v;  ;  to  which  is 
a<M.  H,  n  Discourse  under  the  Tille  of  an  .\lter-tln.",L'hi.  By.SirUocKn 
I.'FsTR ANGK.  In  two  Voltiiii''.-,  itK^scap  Bvo.  cmbcnished  \vitha  Pot- 
trait  of  Seneca,  pi'ice  3  2s.  hoards. 

An  Edition  of  the  abo  ve  Work  in  demy  li'mo-  as  a  School  Book, -with 
Portrait,  6s.  boards. 

3 


Books  printed  for  James  Cundee,  London. 

The  SPORTSMAN^  CABINET  ;  or,  Correct  Delinealiong- 
of  the  DOGS  used  in  the  SPORTS  of  the  FIELD  ;  including  the  Canine 
Race  in  general.  Consisting  of  a  Series  of  rich  and  u»a>terly  Engravings 
of  every  distinct  Breed,  from  original  Paintings,  taken  from  Lite,  pur- 
posely for  the  Work,  by  P.  Reinagle,  A.  II.  A".  Engraved  in  the  line 
manner  by  Mr.  John  Scott,  (by  whom  the  plates  to  "  Mr.  Daniel's  Rural 
Sports  were  executed)  and  interspersed  with  beautiful  Vignettes,  engraved 
Oft  Wood.  Forming  a  Collection  of  superb  Sporting  Subjects,  worthy  the 
attention  of  Amateurs  of  Field  Sports,  and  Admirers  of  lite  Arts  In 
generai, 

This  Work  Is  illustrated  by  a  comprehensive,  historical,  and  systematic 
Description  of  the  difrVtent  Species  ;  including  such  Remarks  upon  Grey- 
hounds, Hounds,  Pointers,  Spaniels,  and  Dogs  engaged  in  the  Sports  of 
the  Field,  as  wilf  necessarily  comprehend  a  collateral  View  of  Hunting, 
Coursing,  Shooting,  &c.  &c.  with  a  complete  Review  of  the  different 
Diseases  to  which  they  are  subject,'  ami  the  most  approved  and  efficacious 
modes  of  Treatment  and  Cure.  Concluding  with  a  scientific  Disqnisitioa 
upon  the  DISTEMPER,  CANINE  MADNESS,  find  the  HYDRO- 
PHOBIA. 

JbUegantly  printed  in  two  Volumes,  super  royal  Quarto,  and  containing 
twenty-eight  masterly  Engravings,  and  other  Embellishments,  71.  7s.  bds^ 

An  ANALYSIS  of  HORSEMANSHIP,  teaching  the  whole 
Art  of  Hiding,  in  the  .Manege,  Military,  Hunting,  Racing,  and.  Travcl- 
Ihig  System  :  together  with  the  Method  of  Breaking  of  Horses  for  every 
Purpose  to  which  those  noble  Animals  nrc  url:<pted.  By  JOHN  ADAMS, 
Riding-Master.  Illustrated  by  20  Ph'.te«,  including  a  Portrait  of  the 
Author,  engraved  by  Mr.  JOHN  SCOTT, 'from  Paintings  by  Mr.  SARTO- 
RIUS,  in  3  vols,  8vo.  21.  ^s.  boards. 

GLEANINGS  in  AFRICA  ;  exhibiting  a  faithful  and  cor- 
rm  View  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  CAPE  of 
GOOD  HOPE,  and  surrounding  Country.  With  a  full  and  compre- 
iu-nsrve  Account  of  the  System  of  Agriculture  adopted  by  the  Colonists, 
Soil,  Clim?te,  Natural  Productions,  &c.  &c.  Interspersed  with  Observa- 
tions and  Reflections  on  the  State  of  Slavery  in  the  Southern  Extremity 
of  the  African  Continent.  In  a  Series  of  Letters  from  an  ENGLISH  OFFI- 
•  •:•.:»,  during  the  Period  that  Colony  was  under  the  Protection  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government.  Printed  in  demy  8vo.  embellished  with  a  Half-sheet 
Engraving,  representing  the  Loss  of  his  Majesty's  Ship  the  Sceptre,  of  b± 
Guns,  in  Table  Bay,  and  Nine  others,  viz.  Vic\v  of,  Simon's  Bay — Bul- 
lock Waggon  of  Hottentot  Holland — Whale-fishery  in  Table  Bay — Man- 
ner of  catching  the  Hyena — Shooting  the  Stein  Bok — CafFre  Chief  at- 
tacking a  Lion — Process  of  Threshing — Ploughing — Mare  and  Foal, 
10s.  6d.  boards.  This  Work  treats  fully  on  the  important  Subject  of  the, 
Siave  Trade. 

The  MARINER'S  CHRONICLE  ;  being  a  Collection  of 
the  most  interesting  NARRATIVES  of  SHIPWRECKS,  FIRES,  FA- 
MINES, and  other  Calamities  incident  to  a  Life  of  Maritime  Enterprize. 
With  authentic  Particulars  of  the  extraordinary  Adventures  and  Sufferings 
of  the  Crews,  their  Reception  and  Treatment  on  distant  Shores,  and  a 
cuucise  Description  of  the  Country,  Customs,  and  Manners  of  the  Inha- 
bitants ;  including  an  Account  of  the  Deliverance  of  the  Survivors.  By 
Archibald  Duncan,  Esq.  late  of  the  Royal  Navy  ;  with  upwards  of  40 
Engravings,  descriptive  of  the  various  Scenes  related  in  the  Work,  lii 
iqur  Volumes,  demy  J2mo.  11.  2s.  boards. 


Hooks  printed  for  James  Cundee,  London. 
THE   WORKS   of  SOLOMON    GESSNER.    Translated 

from  the  German  by  Frederic  Shoberl.  With  NOTES,  and  critical  and 
explanatory  Head-lines;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  copious  Memoir  of  the 
Life  of  the  Author.  In  Two  Volumes.  Printed  in  Foolscap  Octavo, 
•with  a  Portrait  of  Gessner,  and  Six  beautiful  Engravings,  from  original 
Designs,  by  Uwins,  12s.  boards. 

A  small  Edition  of  the  above  in  Demy  I8mo.  forming  two  neat  pocket 
Volumes,  S.3.  boards.  There  is  also  a  superior  Edition  in  Post  Octavo, 
36s.  boards,  hotpressed. 

.  The   BRITISH  TRIDENT  ;    or,    REGISTER  of  NAVAL 
ACTIONS  ;  including  the  most  authentic  Accounts  $f  all  the  most  remark- 
able Engagements  at  Sea,  in  which  the  British  Flag  has  been  eminently 
distinguished,  from  the  Period  of  the  most  memorable  Deteat  ot   the 
Spanish  Armada   to  the  present  Time.     Chronologically  arranged.     By 
--    Archibald  Duncan,  Esq.   Jate   of  the   Royal   Navy.     In   five   Volumes, 
•  .l£mo.  with  nea'r  60  plates  illustrative  of  the  principal  Battles  fought  be- 
tween the  periods  stated  ;  and  Portraits  of  popular  Commanders,  ll.  7.  6d. 
boards. 

LETTERS  on  NATURAL  HISTORY,  exhibiting  a  View 
ie  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  the  Deity,  so  eminently  .dis- 
played in  the -F ormtitif.nl  of  the  Universe,  and  various  Relations  of  Utility 
v.hieh  interior  beings  hove  to  the  Human  Specks;  calculated  particu- 
larly for  the.  Use  of  School*,  and  Young  Persons  in  general  of  both  Sexes, 
in  order  to  impress  their  Minds  with  a  just  Idea  of  its  great  Author.  By 
JOHN  BJGLAND,  Author  of  "  Letters  on  Universal  History," — "Let- 
ters  on  the  Political  Aspect  of  Europe,"  &c.  &c.  with  upwards  of  one 
Hundred  Engravmgs  of  Animals,  from  original  Drawings,  l^nio.  9s. 
boards. 

LETTERS  on  the  STUDY  and  USE  of  ANCIENT  and 
MODERN  HISTORY:  containing  Observations  and  Reflections  on  the 
Causes  and  Consequences  of  those  Events  which  have  produced  conspi- 
cuous Changes  in  the  Aspect  of  the  World,  and  the  general  State  of 
Human  Affairs.  By  JOHN  BIOLAVD,  Author  of  "Reflections  on  the 
Resurrection  and  Ascension,"  &c.  &c.  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  in 
one  thick  volume,  Svo.  l()s.  fid.  boards.  There  is  also  another  edition 
prints  i?;  one  thr-k  volume,  Wmo.  intended  as  a  Class-Book  for  Schools 
and  readers  in  general,  price  6s.  boards. 

TRAVELS  between  the  Years  1763  and  1773,  through  Part 
of  Africa,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  into  Abyssinia,  to  'discover  the 
SOURCE  oV  the  NILE;  comprehending  an  interesting  N;:nntive  of 
the  Author's  Adventures  in  Abyssinia,  and  a  circumstantial  Account  of 
the 'Manners,  Customs,  Government,  Religion,  History,  dec.  See.  of  that 
Country.  By  the  lute  JAMES  BRUCK,  Esq.  A  new  Edition,  with  12 
Plates,  from  original  Designs,  12mo.  6s.  6d.  boards. 

THE  CRIMINAL  RECORDER;  or  BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES  of  NOTORIOUS  CHARACTERS  ;  including  Murderers, 
Traitors,  Pirates,  Mutineers,  Incendiaries,  Dcfrauders,  Rioters,  Shurp- 
crv,  Highwaymen,  Footpads,  L'ick  pockets,  Swindlers,  Housebreakers, 
Coiners,"  Receivers,  Extortioners,  and  other  Noted  Persons  who  have  suf- 
fered the  Sentence  of  the  Law  tor  Criminal  Offences.  Embracing  a  vari- 
ety of  singular  and  curious  Anecdotes,  Sec.  with  occasional  Notes.  To 
which  15  added,  an  Account  of  the  various  Punishments  inflicted  on  thore 
who  trangres?  the  Laws  of  their  Country  j  with  a  Description  of  the  Crime*. 


Popular  Periodical  Works, 

Uniformly  printed,  and  published  in  regular  Weekly 
Price  Sixpence   each,    until   completed,    by 

JAMES  CUNDEE, 

IVY-LANE,    PATERNOSTER-ROW,  LONDON. 


STURM'S  REFLECTIONS. 

REFLECTIONS  on  the  WORKS  of  GOD,  in  Nature  and 

Providence,  for  every  Day  in  the  Year.  By  C.  C.  STUHM.  Translated 
from  the  Original ;  with  Notes  and  Improvements,  by  Frederic  Shobert, 
Translator  of  the  "  Studies  of  Nature,"  "  Zimmennann  on  Solitude," 
&c.  6cc.  To  be  completed  in  3O  Sixpenny  Numbers,  forming  Four  hand- 
some volumes  in  12mo.  embellished  by  Fifteen  beautiful  Engravings,  from 
Designs  by  Uwins. 

HERVEY'S  MEDITATIONS. 

MEDITATIONS  and   CONTEMPLATIONS;    containing 

Meditations  among  the  Tombs;  Reflections  on  a  Fiower-tjarden ;  and  a 
Descant  upon  Creation  :  Contemplations  on  the  Night ;  on  the  Starry 
Heavens  ;  and  a  Winter-Piece,  by  JAMES  HERVEY,  late  Rector  of  Wos- 
ton-Favell,  Northamptonshire. 

$|jt  A  Gentleman  of  considerable  learning  in  the  Religious  World,  has 
kindly  undertaken  to  correct  the  numerous  errors  in  the  Greek  and  He- 
brew, in  the  former  editions  of  tint  work,  and  has  added  the  true  Pro- 
nunciation of  the  respective  words  in  the  present  edition.  As  there  are, 
editions  extant  which  are  not  illustrated  by  Notes,  it  is  necessary  to  state 
that  this  edition  contains  the  whole  of  the  notes  written  by  the  author.— 
Printed  uniform  with  the  preceding  work,  wth  Seven  Engravings. 

BISHOP  NEWTON'S   EDITION   OF  THE  SE- 
LECT WORKS  OF  JOHN  MELTON. 

.  SELECT  WORKS  of  the  late  JOHN  MILTON,  including 

the  celebrated  Poem  of  PAUAIHSF.  LOST,  and  PARADJSU  REG,UNI.I>. 
"With  an  Abridgement  of  the  copious  and  learned  Notes  of  Bishop  A'ew.- 
ton  i  together  with  Additions,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  the  Itcv.  J. 
Evans,  A.  M.  Authur  of  the  "  Juvenile  Tourist."  Ornamented  with 
near  20  beautiful  Engravings,  from  Original  Designs-,  by  Mr.  Craig;  ele* 
gantly  printed  in  a  Pocket  Size,  and  adorned  with  a  fine  Portrait  of  the 
Author,  and  a  beautiful  engraved  Vignette,  price  6<L  completed  in  Nine- 
teen Numbers. 

A  fine  edition  of  the  above  at  Is.  each  Number. 

BRUCE'*  CELEBRATED  TRAVELS   INTO 
ABYSSINIA. 

TRAVELS  between  the  Years  17§d  and  1773,  through  Part 
of  Africa,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,,  into  Abyssinia,  to  discover  the  Source 
»f  the  Nile.  Comprehending  an  iu,  /eating  Narrative  of  the  A-uthor'&- 
Adventures  in  Abyssinia,  and  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  Manners, 
Customs,  Government,  Religion,  History,  &c.  ot'  that  country.  By  the 
late  JAMES  BRUCE,  Esq.  A  new  and  imprvveU  e4&«fl>  jifi  M  N VUbq ** 


New  Periodical  Publications 

ZIMMERMANN  ON  SOLITUDE. 

Au  EXAMINATION   of  the   ADVANTAGES  of  SOLI- 

TUDE,  and  of  its  Operations  on  the  Heart  and  Mind  ;  with  an  Enquiry 
into  its  prejudicial  Influence  on  the  Imagination  and  Passions.  Translat- 
ed from  the  German  of  Jonx  GEOTJGE  ZIMMKRMANN,  Counsellor  and 
chief  Physician  to  his  Britannic  Majesty  at  Hanover,  and  Knight  of  the 
Russian  Order  of  Wladomir.  With  explanatory  Notes  by  Frederic  Sho- 
bert.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  hiographical  Account  of  the  Author,  and 
a  si; etch  of  his  Character  and  Works.  Complete  in  Nine  Numbers,  at  Is. 
each. 

A  few  copies  are  taken  off'  in  small  Octavo,   with  proof  plates,  in  Tea 
Numbers,  at  Is.  6d.  each. 

KEV.  MR.  SMITH'S  EDITION  OF  WHISTON's 

JOSEPHUS. 
GENUINE  WORKS  of  FLAVIUS  JOSEPHUS,  the  Jew 

hh  Historian:  by  the  late  WILLIAM  WHISTON,  M.  A.  Professor  of  Ma- 
thematics in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  &e.  Complete  in  60  Xutn- 
oers  at  6d.  each,  forming  Two  handsome  Quarto  Volumes,  with  28  En- 
gravings. 

MRS.  PILKINGTON's    MEMOIRS    OF   CELE- 
BRATED WOMEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

MEMOIRS  of  CELEBRATED  WOMEN  of  ENGLAND, 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  Talents  and  Virtues  in  evorj 
Age  and  Nation.  Containing  the  most  extensive  Collection  of  illustrious  , 
Examples  of  Female  Excellence  ever  published  ;  in  which  the  Virtuous 
and  the  Vicious  are. pointed  in  their  true  colours.  By  Mrs.  PILKINGTON, 
author  of  several  Publications  for  the  Entertitfu?nciit  and  Instruction  of 
Youth  of  both  Sexes.  Complete  in  12  Numbers,  \\ith  Portraits,  price 
Sixpence  each. 

CHRISTIAN  CLASSICS. 

CHRISTIAN  CLASSICS:  containing  Narratives,  Dialogues, 
Letters,  and  Essay*,  oa  Religions,  Moral,  and  Entertaining  Subjects,  se- 
lected from  the  most  esteemed  Writings  in  the  English  Language,  with 
Occasional  Notes.  In  Monthly  Numbers  at  bd.  each.  There  is  a  fine 
edition  of  the  above,  printed  on  superfine  Wove  Paper,  and  Hot-pressed, 
price  Is.  each. 

SMITH'S  NATURALIST'S  CABINET. 

The  NATURALIST'S  CABINET;  containing  interesting 
Sketches  of  Natural  Hjustory,  illustrative  of  the  Natures,  Disposition,  Man- 
ners, Habits,  and  Modes  ol  Subsistence,  ol  all  the  most  remarkable  Quadru- 
peds, Birds,  Fishes,  Amphibia,  Reptiles,  and  Insects,  in  the  known  World, 
if  gularly  arranged,  aud  illustrated  with  beautiful  descriptive  Engravings. 
By  the  Rev.  ' f  limn  as  Smith,  Editor  of  a  new  and  improved  edition  of 
"  Winston's  Josephus,''  ccc.  In  6.)  Numbers  at  6d.  each,  making  Sis 
Volumes  in  J-^iuo. 

$j|t  There  is  another  edition,  elegantly  printed  in  Octavo,  \vith~Proof 
Impressions  of  the  Plates,  at  Is.  each  Number. — A  few  copies  of  this 
'edition  will  also  be  reserved  fur  Subscribers,  with  the  Plates  colored,  at 
is.  6d.  each. 


Priuied  for  James  Cundee,  London. 
CELEBRATED  LAND   BATTLES. 

BRITISH  MARTIAL  REGISTER  ;  comprehending  a  com- 
plete Chronological  History  of  all  the  most  celebrated  LAND  B-ATTLFS, 
by  which  the  English  Standard  has  been  distinguished  in  the  Field  of 
Mars,  from  the  earliest  Periods  of  Modern  History  to  the  present  Time  : 
necessarily  embracing  a  variety  of  important  Particulars  relative  to  Stra- 
tagems of  War,  and  including  the  most  interesting  Anecdotes  of  Inva- 
sions, Battles,  Sieges,  Blockades,  Reductions,  Storms,  Surprizes,  Skir- 
misher, Repulses,  and  numerous  other  remarkable  Occurrences,  in  the 
Military  Affairs  of  Great  Britain  and  those  of  her  Allies.  The  whole  il- 
lustrated with  descriptive  Engravings  of  the  most  memorable  Battles, 
Views  of  Fortified  Places,  apd  Portraits  if  Popular  Commanders. 

This  Work  is  completed  in  Forty  Sixpenny  Numbers,  forming  Four 
handsome  volumes  in  l'2mo.  with  upwards  of  40  Engravings. 

MEMOIRS  OF  FOX  A&J>  PftT, 

MEMOIRS  of  FOX  and  PITT,  England's  two  great  Poli- 
tical Champions.  Illustrated  by  Portraits  of  themselves  and  their  most 
distinguished  Contemporaries.  The  LIFE  of  the  Right  Honorable 
CHARLES  JAMES  Fox,  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  foreign  Affairs, 
&c.  &c.  Comprehending  a  brief  View  of  the  Times  in  which  he  lived  ; 
some  Account  of  his  principal  Contemporaries ;  his  occasional  Verses, 
and  other  Productions.  By  George  Paitou,  Esq. 

Number  Eleven  commences  with  MF.MOIKS  of  the  late  Right  Honora- 
ble WILLIAM  PITT,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  &c.  &c.  \\hich  will 
include  a  faithful  and  comprehensive  Account  of  his  Parliamentary  Cha- 
racter, and  the  various  important  Public  Transactions  which  took  place 
during  his  Administration.  The  whole  comprised  in  20  Sixpenny  Num- 
bers, forming  Two  Volumes,  with  Nineteen  Portraits  of  great  Political 
Characters. 

NOTORIOUS  PUBLIC  CHARACTERS. 

The  CRIMINAL  RECORDER;  or  Biographical  Sketches 
of  XntoriwiS  Public  Characters,  who  have  suffered  the  Sentence  of  the 
Law  for  Criminal  Offences  :  embracing  a  variety  of  curious  and  singular 
Cases,  Anecdotes,  6.c.  ;  carefully  selected  from  the  bt-st  Authorities; 
with  occasional  Notes;  and  illustrated  by  Portraits  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble Male  and  Female  Characters  contained  in  the  Work.  By  a  Student 
of  the  Inner  Temple. 

This  Work  is  comprised  in  31  Numbers,  at  M.  each,  forming  Three 
neat  Pocket  Volumes,  with  upwards  of  Thirty  Engravings. 

LIVES  AND  ACTIONS  OF  EXTRAORDINARY 

MEN  AND   WOMEN. 

The  ECCENTRIC  MIRROR;  reflecting  a  faithful  and  in- 
teresting Delineation  of  Male  and  Female  Characters,  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern, who  have  been  particularly  distinguished  by  extraordinary  Qualifi- 
cations, Talents,  and  Propensities,  natural  or  acquired.  The  whole  exhi- 
biting an  interesting  and  wonderful  display  of  Human  Action, in  the  grand 
theatre  of  the  World. — Collected  ai.J  re-collected,  from  the  most  respec- 
table sources,  by  G.  H.  WILSON.  Illustrated  by  portraits  and  other  cha- 
racteritttc  Engravings.  Ideally  printed  in  Il2mo.  uniibrruly  with  tho 
"Brit.ih  Trident,"  and  "Naturalist's  Cabinet."  Complete  hi  Forty 
Number*. 


New  Periodical  Publications. 

VOYAGES 

Of  the  Four  great  Circumnavigators  Commodore  Huron, 

Captains  Wai  Us,  Carteret,  and  Cook. 
VOYAGES  of  DISCOVERY,  round  the  World,  success- 
ively undertaken  by  the  Hon.  Commodore  BYRON,  in  1764;  Cautaiu» 
WAM.IS  and  CARTEIIET,  in  1766  ;  and  Captain  COOK,  in  the  Years  17&H 
to  1770,  inclusive,  comprehending  authentic  and  interesting  Accounts  of 
Countries  never  before  explored,  with  their  Longitude,  latitude,  relative 
Situations,  Soil,  Climate,  Natural  Productions,  Customs  and  Manners  of 
the  Inhabitants,  &c.  &c.  Complete  in  31  Numbers,  printed  in  l'2mo.  at 
6d.  each,  enriched  with  Thirty -one  Plates,  illustrative  of  the  Costume  aud 
Manners  «f  the  Inhabitants  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  from  original 
Designs. 

Ihe  first  Ten  Numbers  comprise  the  Voyages  of  Byron,  Wallis,  and 
Carteiet,  with  Ten  Plates,  and  may  be  had  separate,  forming  One  Volume 
complete.  The  remaining  Twenty-one  Numbers  include  Cook's  Three 
Voyages  complete,  with  Twenty  one  Plates,  forming  Two  Volumes. 

DUNCAN's  HISTORY  OF  SHIPWRECKS. 

MARINER'S    CHRONICLE:    being  a  Collection  of  the 

most  interesting  Narratives  of  Shipwrecks,  Fires,  Famines,  aud  other  Ca- 
lamities incident  to  a  Life  of  Maritime  Knterprize;  with  authentic  Parti- 
culars of  the  extraordinary  Adventures  and  Sufferings  of  the  Crews,  their 
Reception  and  Treatment  on  distant  Shores;  and  a  concise  description  c( 
'the  Country,  Customs,  and  Manners  of  the  Inhabitants,  including  an  ac- 
count of  the  Deliverance  of  the  Survivors.  ]&y  Archibald  Duncan,  Esq. 
Embellished  with  deceptive  Plates,  and  completed  in  40  Numbers. 

Captains  Wilson  and  Robson's 
ACCOUNT  OF  BUENOS  AYRES. 

An  Historical  ACCOUNT  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  Ma- 
nufactures, Agriculture,  &c.  of  the  Inhabitants  of  BUENOS  AYRES, 
and  of  the  neighboring  Settlements  of  Monte  Video,  &c.  situated  in  Spa- 
nish America;  from  actual  Observation,  by  Captains  JAMES  WILSON  and 
ROBSON,  made  during  a  Voyage  to  the  Southern  Ocean,  in  the  Mis- 
sionary Ship  Duff. 

This  valuable  Work  is  comprised  in  Ten  Sixpenny  Numbers,  forming  a 
neat  and  convenient  Pocket  Volume  in  lymo.  each  Number  is  enriched 
with  a  well-engraved  Plate  from  an  original  Design,  descriptive  of  the 
various  Occupations  and  Pursuits  of  the  Natives,  their  manner  of  making 
Bricks,  Hunting,  Fishing,  Buildings,  £c.  &e.  which  will  be  found  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  the  English  Reader,  particularly  under  the  proba- 
bility of  these  Settlements  ultimately  becoming  British  Provinces. 

SHOBERL's  TRANSLATION  OF  GESSNER's 

WORKS. 
The  WORKS  of  SOLOMON  GESSNER,  translated  from 

the  German  ;  with  Notes,  and  critical  and  explanatory  Head-lines :  to 
•which  is  prefixed,  a  copious  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  Author. — Printed 
uniformly  with  the  preceding  article,  in  Seven  Numbers,  price  Is.  each, 
forming  two  ueat  volumes,  with  elegant  Engravings,  and  a  PgrUaiV  vf  the 
Author, 


Books  printed  for  James  Cundee,  London* 

b}r  which  those  Punishments  are  incurred,  6cc.  Alphabetically  arranged 
under  appropriate  Heads.  By  a  Student  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Neatly 
printed  in  demy  18mo.  forming  three  handsome  Volumes,  embellished  with 
20  Portraits  of  notorious  Male  and  Female  Criminals,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  to  the  present  time  ;  together  with  Representations  of  the 
most  remarkable  Modes  of  Punishment  adopted  by  the  several  Nations  of 
the  Globe.  16s.  6d.  boards. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  PROFESSIONAL  LIFE  of  the  Most 
Noble  Lord  HORATIO  KELSON,  Viscount  and  Baron  Nelson  ot  the 
Nile,  and  of  Burnham  Thorpe,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  ;  Baron  Nelson 
of  the  Nile,  and  of  Hilborough,  in  the  said  county  ;  Knight  of  the  most 
Honorable  Order  of  the  Bath  ;  Vice  Admiral  of  the  White  Squadron  of 
the  Fleet,  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  His  Majesty's  Ships  and  Vessels 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Also,  Duke  of  Bronte  " in  Sicily,  Knight  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Sicilian  Order  of  St.  Ferdinand  and  of  Merit,  Member  of  the 
Ottoman  Order  of  the  Crescent,  and  Knight  Grand  Commander  of  thn 
Order  of  Joachim  ;  comprehending  authentic  and  circumstantial  Detail* 
of  his  glorious  Achievements  under  the  British  Flag,  and  a  Skufch  of  his 
Parliamentary  Conduct  and  Private  Character.  With  Biographical  Par- 
ticulars of  Contemporary  Naval  Officers.  To  which  is  added,  hy  way  of 
Supplement,  a  correct  Narrative  of  the  Ceremonies  of  li'm-  Fivneral.  By 
JOSHUA  WnitEf  K*q.  Third  edition,  considerably  iwpwved,  Printed 
on  a  fwo  xvovo  paper,  iu  small  8vo,  ttnd  enrichud  with  Iti  Engravings, 
3s  boards. 

There  is  also  an  Edition  of  the  preceding  Work,  beautifully  printed  on 
a  Nonpareil  Type,  in$2rao,  for  the  pocket,  with  eight  Engravings,  price 
4s.  boards. 

The  LIFE  of  the  Right  Honourable  HORATIO  LORD 
VISCOUNT  NELSON,  Vice-Admiral  of  the  White,  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  the  Bath,  Duke  of- Bronte,  in  Sicily,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Ordef  of.  Fer- 
dinand and  of  Merit,  and  Knight  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Crescent ; 
including  ample  and  authentic  Accounts  of  the.  brilliant  Victories  ob- 
tained by  his  Skill  and  Intrepidity  over  the  combined  Forces  of  the 
Enemies  of  England  in  various  parts  of  the  world  ;  with  Panicuhrs  of  his 
Political  and  Private  Character.  Interspersed  mth  interesting  Anecdotes 
of  distinguished  Naval  Officers,  who  have  shared  in  the  glorious  Achieve- 
ments of  this  gallant  British  Hero. — To  which  is  added,  a  full  Account 
of  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Funeral ;  illustrated  with  Notes,  Portraits,  and 
descriptive  Engravings.  By  An-lilald  Duncan,  Esq.  author  of  the  "  Bri- 
tish Trident,"  and  "  Mariner's  Chronicle."  This  v.-ork  is  embellished 
wiih  Descriptive  Plates,  and  printed  in  one  thick  Volume,  12 mo.  6s.  6d. 
boards. 

N.  B.  The  embellishments  to  the  three  foregoing  articles  are  entirely 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  exhibit  different  occurrences  in  the  Lite  of 
the  Hero. 

The  CHASE.    To   which  is   added,   FIELD  SPORTS.     By 

Wittiam  Somerviile,  Esq.  With  a  Sketch  of  the  Author's  Life,  including 
a  Preface,  critical  and  explanatory,  and  some  Annotations  on  the  Text 
and  Nature  of  the  Poem.  By  Edward  Tvphum,  Esq.  Printed  :n  fools- 
cap 8vo. ;  embellished  with  nine  beautiful  Engravings,  by  Scott,  from 
Paintings  by  Sartorius,  together  wjth  appropriate  Tail-pieces  by  Austin, 
&c.  6s.  6d.  boards. 

A  large  post  8vo.  Edition  of  the  above,  with  proof  impressions  of  the 
-plates,  lOa.  6d.  boards,  Hot-pressed. 


Books  printed  for  James  Citndee,  London. 
An  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  of  the  BLACK  EMPIRE 

of  HAYTI  i  comprehending  a  View  of  the  principal  Transactions  of  the 
Revolution  of  St.  Domingo  ;  with  its  ancient  and  modem  State.  By 
Marcus  Rainsford,  Esq.  late  Captain  Third  West  India  Regiment,  &c. 
&c.  Printed  in  Quarto,  in  one  handsome  Volume,  comprising  nearly 
SIM)  pages,  illustrated  by  14  Engravings,  from  original  Drawings  by  the 
Author,  and  a  Map  and  Plan  of  the  Island,  21.  iis.  boards. 

An  ESSAY  on  the  BEAUTIES  of  the  UNIVERSE,  se- 
lected  from  the  most  eminent  Authors,  illustrated  with  Notes,  contain- 
ing the  choicest  Thoughts  of  the  best  English  Poets  ;  to  which  are  audt d, 
suitable  Reflections,  designed  for  the  Amusement  and  Instruction  o£ 
Youth  ;  Il2mo.  with  a  Frontispiece,  price  4s.  boards. 

The  POETICAL  WORKS   of    OLIVER   GOLDSMITH, 

with  a  Sketch  of  the  Author's  Life ;  including  original  Anecdotes,  com- 
municated by  the  Rev.  JOHN  EVANS,  A.M.  Author  of  the  "  Juvenile 
Tourist,"  &c.  &c.  Illustrated  by  explanatory  Head-lines  to  each  Page. 
Second  Edition,  with  6  beautiful  Engravings,  and  Portrait  of  the  Au- 
thor, price  6s.  boards. 

The  JUVENILE  TOURIST;  or,  Excursions  through  va- 
rious Parts  of  the  Island  of  Great  Britain  j  including  the  West  of  Eng- 
land, Midland  Counties,  and  the  whole  County  of  Kent;  iilltisti-nted  by 
Maps,  aud  iuretvpersed  with  Historical  Ant'cdolei,  nnd  Poetical  Extracts, 
for  the  Improvement  of  thv  lining  CkT.eruriun.  la  a  Scries  of  Letters 
to  a  Pupil,  Second  Edition,  with  Alterations  anil  Improvements. 
Including  an  original  Account  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich, 
aud  an  Outline  of  the  populous  Village  o'f  Islington.  By  JOHN  EVAKS, 
A.  M.  Master  of  a  Seminary  for  a  limited  number  of  Pupils,  Pullin's- 
Row,  Islington,  Printed  in  demy  12mo.  containing  upwards  of  500 
pages.  Illustrated  by  Maps,  shewing  the  Author's  Route  in  his  several 
journies,  together  with  a  Portrait,  price  ;>s.  6d.  boards. 

Tie  SHIPWRECK  ;  a  Poem,  in  Three  Cantos.,  By  William 
r>ilconcr.  A  new  Edition,  with  Memoirs  of  the  Author.  Printed  ia 
foolscap  8vo.  on  a  fine  wove  paper  ;  embellished  with  nine  elegant  En- 
gravings, from  original  Designs,  and  an  elevation  of,  a  Merchant  Ship, 
completely  rigged,  in  illustration  of  the  Poem.  fis.  (3d.  boards. 

An  ACCOUNT  of  the  MISSIONARY  VOYAGES  to  the 
SOUTH-SEA  ISLANDS,  performed  in  the  Years  1796,  1797,  and  1798, 
in  the  Ship  Duff,  commanded  by  Captains  ROBSON  and  WILSON,  under 
the  Direction  of  the  Missionary  Society.  Illustrated  with  Eleven  Engrav- 
ings. In  one  Volume,  12mo.  5s.  6d.  boards. 

.  VOYAGES  of  DISCOVERY,  &c.  round  the  WORLD, 
successively  undertaken  by  the  Hon.  Corfimodore  BYRON,  in  1764 ; 
Captains  WALLIS  and  CATUJKI.T,  in  1766;  and  Captain  Cook  in  the 
Years  1763  to  1780,  inclusive  ;  comprehending  authentic  and  interesting 
Accounts  of  Countries  never  before  exolored,  with  the  Longitude,  Lati- 
tude, relative  Situations,  Soil,  Climate,  Natural  Productions,  Customs, 
and  Manners  of  the  Inhabitants,  &c.  &c.  Illustrated  with  Thirty  En- 
gravings, from  original  Designs,  in  thr^e  Volumes..  12mo.  lf>s  6d.  bds. 
The  first  Volume  comprises  the  Voyages  of  Byron,  Waliis,  and  Car- 
teret,  with  ten  plates,  and  may  be  had  separate,  5s.  6d.  boards. 
•  The  second  and  third  Volumes  include  Cook's  Three  Voyagesccmplete, 
with  20  plates,  ils.  boards, 


Booh  printed  for  James  Cundee,  London. 

The  SEASONS  ;  by  JAMES  THOMSON.  To  which  is  pre- 
fixed, a  Life  of  the  Author  ;  together  with  explanatory  Remarks  on  the 
Seasons.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN  EVANS,  A.  M.  Second  Edition.  Orn^- 
mented  with  Eight  beautiful  Engraving?,  illustrative  of  the  Seasons  ;  to- 
gether with  a  Vignette  Title-page,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Printed 
in  foolscap  8vo.  price  6s.  boards. 

A  smaller  Edition,  neatly  printed  in  demy  I8nio.  with  similar  Embel- 
lishments, price  4s.  6d.  hoards. 

MORLAND  MANOR  ;  or,  WHO  IS  THE  HEIR  >  A 
Novel,  by  Mrs.  Kendal,  in  three  Volumes,  12mo.  12s.  boards. 

The  DUELLISTS  ;  or,  MEN  of  HONOR.  A  Story  ;  cal- 
culated to  shew  the  Folly,  Extravagance,  and  Sin  of  Duelling.  By 
WILLIAM  LUO.AS.  Printed  in  12mo.  with  a  Frontispiece,  3s.  6d.  boards, 

CRUMBS  from  the  MASTER'S  TABLE;  or  Select  Sen- 
tences of  Divinity,  Doctrinal,  Practical,  and  Experimental.  By  W. 
MASON.  A  new  'Edition,  corrected  by  his  Son,  the  late  H.  C.  MASON. 
Is.  bound. 

CHRISTIAN  REMEMBRANCER;  or,  Short  Reflections 
upon  the  Faith,  Life,  and  Conduct  of  a  Real  Christian.  With  Correc- 
tions and  considerable  Improvements  by  the  Author,  3s  6d.  boards. 

The  CHRISTIAN  MIRROR  ;  exhibiting  some  of  the  Ex- 
cellencies and  Defects  of  the  Religious  World  ;  containing  various  Es- 
says in  Prose  and  Verse.  Neatly  printed  in  small  8vo.  with  an  elegant 
Frontispiece,  5s.  bo's. 

A  SHORT  and  COMPREHENSIVE  SYSTEM  of  CLAS- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY  ;  exhibiting  a  Description  of  the  several  Em- 
pires, Kingdoms,  and  Provinces,  their  Cities,  Towns,  Rive?s,  and  Moun- 
tains, mentioned  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  Homer,  Virgil,  Xeno- 
phon,  Caesar,  Livy,  Herodotus,  &c.  And  an  accurate  Abridgement  of 
the  whole  ^Eineid  of  Virgil,  and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  in  a  geographical 
Description  of  the  Voyages  of  ./Eneas  and  Ulysses.  With  the  Travels  and 
Voyages  of  St.  Paul.  Adapted  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  Illustrated  with 
a  New  Set  of  Maps,  corrected  from  the  be.st  ancient  Historians  and  Geo- 
graphers. By  the  Rev.  H.  TURNER,  LL.  D.  late  of  Magdalen  Hall, 
Oxford,  Author  of  "An  Introduction  to  Geography.  With  a  Recommen- 
datory Preface,  by  JOHN  EVAVS,'  A.  'M.  Master  of  a  Seminary  for  a  li- 
rcited~  Number  of  Pupils,  Pallia's  Row,  Islington.  With  a  Portrait, 
2s.  6d.  bound. 


of  LOVE  from  CHATELAR  to  MARY 
-QUEEN  of  SCOTLAND.  Translated  from  a  Gallic  Manuscript  in  the 
Scotch  College  at  Paris.  Interspersed  with  Songs,  Sonnets,  and  Notes 
«xplanatory,  by  the  Translator.  Elegantly  printed  in  foolscap  8vo,  and 
enriched  with  a  beautiful  Frontispiece,  engraved  by  Rhodes,  from  a 
Drawing  by  Craig,  5s.  boards. 

CONVERSATIONS  on  the  PLURALITY  of  WORLDS. 
By  Bernard  dt  FantencUe,  one  -of  the  Forty  belonging  to  the  French 
Academy,  and  Secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Illustrated  by 
A'otes,  and  some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author,  by 
Jerome  de.  la  Lande,  Senior  Director  of  die  Observatory  at  Paris.  Trans- 
lated from  the  last  Paris  Edition,  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Gunning.  Printed 
in  foolscap  8vo,  with  a  Portrait  of  Fontenelle,  4s,  boards. 
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PARADISE  LOST  ;  a  Poem,  in  Twelve  Books.  By  JOHN 
MILTON.  A  new  Edition  ;  with  an  Abridgment  of  the  copious  and  learn- 
ed Notes  collected  by  BISHOP  NEWTON  ;  together  with  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  and  Explanatory  Head-lines,  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  EVANS,  A.  M. 
Printed  in  foolscap  8vo.  formhig  two  handsome  Volumes,  illustrated  by 
12  fine  Engravings,  from  original  Drawings,  by  Mr.  Craig,  and  a  Por- 
trait of  the  Author,  1  OH.  6d.  boards.  Hot-pressed. 

PARADISE  REGAIN'D  ;  a  Poem,  in  Four  Books.  To 
^•hich  are  added,  SAMSON  AGON1STES,  and  other  Poems.  By  Jcnv 
MILTON.  With  an  Abridgment  of  Bishop  Newton's  Notes,  embellished 
by  4  Engravings,  from  Drawings  by  Mr.  Ciaig.  Printed  uniform  with 
the  preceding  Work,  in  one  Volume,  5s.  boards. 

Another  Edition,  beautifully  printed  in  large  post  8vo,  with  proof  im- 
pressions of  the  plates,  11.  Is.  boards. 

Also  an  Edition  in  3  Volumes,  demy  J8mo,  10s.  6d.  boards. 

||^ |j  Those  who  already  possess  the  two  first  Volumes,  which  contain 
Paradise  Lost  (of  either  Edition)  may  have  the  Third  Volume,  including 
Paradise  Regain'd,  &c.  separate,  to  complete  the  set. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  of  the  late  GEORGE  MORLAND ; 

tvith  critical  and  descriptive  Observations  on  the  whole  ef-his  Works.-  By 
J.  HASSELL.  Illustrated  with  nine  Engravings,  by  Mr.  Scott,  and  other 
eminent  Artists,  from  original  Paintings  by  Morland,  never  before  pub- 
lished; together  with  a  characteristic  Portrait  of  that  eminent  Artist. 
Printed  in  one  Volume,  royal  4to,  11.  Is.  boards. 

The  DEATH  of  ABEL.  By  SOLOMON  GESSN&A.  With 
Notes;  translated  from  the  German,  by  Fredtric  Shoberl.  To  which  is, 
prefixed,  a  copious  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  Author.  Beautifully  printed 
in  foolscap  8vo.  embellished  with  five  Engravings,  from  original  Draw- 
ings,  by  Uwins.  5s.  boards.  Hot- pressed. 

A  POPULAR  VIEW  of  the  Structure  and  Economy  of  the 
HUMAN  BODY;  interspersed  with  Reflections,  Moral,  Practical,  and 
Miscellaneous;  including  Modem  Discoveries;  and  designed  for  general 
information  and  improvement.  To  which  is  annexed,  an  Explanation  of 
difficult  Terms.  By  JOHN  FELTHAM.  Printed  in  demy  12mo.  with  a. 
neat  Frontispiece,  and  containing  nearly  500  pages,  7s.  boards. 

The  SPIRITUAL  TREASURY  for  the  Children  of  GOD; 
consisting  of  Meditations  for  each  Morning  and  Evening,  upon  Select 
Texts  ot  Scripture  ;  humbly  intended  to  establish  the  Faith,  promote  the 
Comfort,  and  influence  the  Conduct  of  the  Followers  of  the  Lamb.  By 
the  late  William  M«so»;  now  first  revised  and  corrected  by  rris' Son,1  the 
late  Rev.  Henry  Coi  Mason,  A.  M.  Lecturer  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,'  B&- 
inondsev,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Onslow. 
To  which  are  prefixed,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Author.  Handsomely 
printed  in  two  Volumes  8vo.  in  an  elegant  Type,  and  on  fine  wove  paper, 
embellished  with  two  highfy  finished  Portraits  of  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Masua, 
and  the  Author,  from  original  Pictures,  16s.  boards,  i 

The  POWERS  of  GENIUS  ;  a  POEM,  in  Three  Parts.  By 
JOHN  BLAIR  LINN,  A.  M.  with  an  elegant  engraved  Vignette  to  each 
Part.  Printed  in  Foolscap  8v*.  Secdnd  Edition,  5s.  boards. 

The  MYSTERIOUS  FATHER,  or  TRIALS  of  the  HEART; 

a  Novel,  in  four  Volumes,  ISmo.  16s.  boards. 
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